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BOOK. III. 



OF WORDS. 



SECT. 



CHAP, vn.- 

Ofpartidei. 



1. Particles connect parts, 
or whole sentences toge- 
ther. 

9. In them consists the art 
of well speaking. 
3, 4. They show what relation 
the mind gives to its own 
thoughts. 

5. Instance in But. 

6*. This matter but lightly^ 
touched here. 

CHAP. viir. 
Of abstract and concrete terms. 
SECT. 

1. Abstract terms not pre- 
dlcable one of another, 
and why. 

2. They show the differ- 
ence of our ideas, 

CHAP. IX. 
Of the imperfection of words. 

SEOT. 

1. Wo/ds are used for re- 
cording and communica- 
ting our thoughts. 

2. Any words will serve for 
recording. 

S . Com m u n i cation by words, 

civil or philosophical. 
VOL ir. B 



4. The Imperfection of 
words is the doubtfulness 
of their signification. 

5. Causes of their imperfec- 
tion. 

6. The names of mixed 
modes doubtful : first, 
because the ideas they 
stand for, are so complex. 

7. Secondly, because they 
have no standards 

8. Propriety not a sufficient 
remedy 

9. The way oflearniog these 
names contributes also 
to their doubtfulness. 
Hence unavoidable ob- 
scurity in ancientauthors. 
Names of substances, of 
doubtful signification. 

13. Names of substances re- 
ferred, first, to real es- 
sences, that cannot be 
known. 
13, 14. Secondly, to coexisting 
qualities, which are 
known but imperfectly. 

15. With this imperfectioa 
they may serve for civil 
but not well for philoso- 
phical use. 

16. Instance, liquor of the 
nerves. 

17 Instance, gold. 
18. The names of simple 
ideas, the least doubttul. 



10. 



11. 
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19. And next to them, sim* 
pie modes. 

20. The mdkt doubtful, are 
the names of very com- 
pounded mixed modes 
and substances. 

21. Why this imperfection 
^charged upop* words. 

22, 23. This should teach us 
moderation in imposing 
our own se)3se of old au- 
thors. 

CHAl>. X. 
Of the abuse of words. 



SECT. 

1. 
2, 3. 



Abuse of words. 
First, words without any, 
or Mri^hout clear ideas. 
Occasioned by learning 
names, before the ideas 
tjiey be{ong to. 
Secondly, a steady ap- 
plication of them, 
Thrdly, affected obscu- 
rity by wrong applica- 
tion. 

Logic and dispute have 
much contributed to this. 
Calling it subtil ty. 
This learning very little 
benefits society. 
But destroys the instru- 
ments of knowledge and 
commanication. 
As useful as to confound 
the sound of the letters. 
This art has perplexed 
religion and justice. 
And ou^ht not to pass 
for learning. 
Fourthly, taking them 
for things. 
Instance in matter. 
This makes errours last- 
ing, 
i 7. Fifthly, setting them for 
what they cannot signify. 

18. V.g.puitingthemfor the 
real essences of sub- 
stances. 

19. Hence we think every 
changeof our ide«in sub- 



8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 



stances, not to change tbe 
species. 

20. The cause of this abuse, 
a supposition of nature*d 
working always regular- 
ly- 

21. This abuse contams two 

false suppositions. . . 

22. Sixthly, a supposition 
' that words have a certain 

and evidentsignification. 

23. The ends of language: 
first, tor convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 
quickness, 

25 Thirdly, therewith to 
convey the knowledge of 
things. 
26—31. How raen'fc words fail in 
afl these. 

32. How in substances. 

S3. How in modes and rela- 
tions. 

34. Seventhly, figurative 
speech also ah abuse of 
language. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 
lifiperfections and abuses. 



SECT. 
1. 

2. 
3, 



10. 



11. 
12. 



IS. 



They are worth seeking. 
Are not easy, ^ 

But yet necessary to phi- 
losophy. 

Misuse of words, the 
cause of great errours. 
Obstinacy. 
And wrangling. 
Instance, bat afid bird. 
First remedy, to use no 
word without ah idea. 
Secondly, to have dis- 
tinct ideas annexed to 
them in modes. 
And distinct and con« 
form able in substances. 
Thirdly, propriety. 
Fourthly to make known 
their meaning. 
And that three ways. 
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1 4. First, in simple ideas by 
synonimous terniB, or 
shoeing. 

15. Secondly, in mixed 
modes by definition. 
Morality capable' of de- 
monstration 

Definitions can make 
moral discourses clear. 

1 8. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in substances, 
by showing and defining. 

^O, 21, Ideas of the leading qua- 
iies of substances, are 



16. 



17. 



22, 



23. 



24. 



best got by showing. 
Th^ ideas of their 
powers, t»est by defini. 
tion, 

A reflection on the 
knowledge of spirits. 
Ideas also of substances 
must be conformable to 
things, 

25. Not easy to be made so, 

26. Fifthly, by constancy in 
their signification. 

27. When the variation is to 
be explained. 



BOOK IV, 



OF KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION. 



CHAP. I. 



Of knowledge in general. 

SECT. 

1. Our knowledge conver- 
sant about our ideas. 

2. Knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agree- 
nient or disagreement, of 
two ideas. 

3. This agreement fourfold. 

4. First, of identity, or di- 
versity. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co-existence. 

7. Fourthly, of real exis- 
tence. 

8. Knowledge actual or 
habitual. ' ' 

^. Habitual knowledge^ 
two-fold. 

CHAP. II. 

Of tlie degrees of our knowledge. 

SECT* 

1. Intuitive* 

2, Demonstrative. 

S. Depends on proofs. 
4. But not BO easy. 



5. Not without precedent 

doubt. 
^. Not so plear. 
7. Each step must have in- 
tuitive evidence. 
9. Hence the mistake ez 
praecognitis & praecon- 
cessis. 
9* Demonstration not li- 
mited to quantity. 
10, IS.Why it has been so thought. 
14^ Sensitive knowledge of 

particular existence. 
15. Knowledge not always 
clear, where tbe ideas 
iBire so. 

CHAP. HI. 

Of the extent of human know- 
ledge. 
SECT. 

1. First, no farther than we 
have ideas.' 

2. Secondly^ no farther 
than we can perceive 
their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

3. Thirdly, intuitive know- 
ledge extends itself not 
to all the relations of aU 
our ideas. 
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4 . Fourthly, not demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

5. Fifthly, sensitive know- 
ledge, narrower than 
either. 

6. Sixthl?, our knowledge, 
therefore narrower than 
our ideas. 

7. How far our knowledge 
reaches. 

8. First, our knowledge of 
identity and diversity, as 
far as our ideas. 

9. Secondly, of co-exist- 
ence, a very little way. 

10. Because the connexion 
between most simple 
ideas is unknown. 

11, Especially of secondary 
qualities. 

12 — 14. And farther, because all 
connexion between any 
secondary and primary 
qualities is undiscovera- . 
ble. 
15. Of repugnancy to co- 
exist, larger. 
16 Of the co-existence of 
powers, a very little way, 

17. Of spirits yet narrower. 

18. Tfiirdly, of other rela- 
tions, it is not easy to 
say how far. Morality 
capable of demonstra« 
tion, 

19. Two things have made 
moral ideas thought in- 
capable of demonstra- 
tion. Their complex- 
edness and want of sen- 
sible representations. 

20. Remedies of those diffi- 
culties. 

21. Fourthly, of real exis- 
tence ; we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge of our 
own, demonstrative of 
God's, aensitive of some 
few other things. 

22 Our ignorance great. 

23. First, one cause of it 
want of ideas, either such 
as we have no concep- 
tion of, or such as parti- 



cularly we have not. 

24. Because of their remote^ 
ness, or, 

25. Because of their minute- 
ness. 

26. Hence no science of bo- 
dies. 

27. Much less of spirits. 

28. Secondly, want of a dis- 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we have. 

29. Instances, 

^ 30. Thirdly, want of tracing 
our ideas. 
SI. Extent in respect of 
universality. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the reality of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

]. Objection, knowledge 

placed in ideas, may be 

all bare vision. 

2, S. Answer* not so, where 

ideas agree with things. 

4. As, first, all simple ideas 
do. 

5. Secondly, all complex 
ideas, except of sub- 
stances. 

6> Hence the reality of 
mathematical know- 
ledge^ 

7 And of inoral. 

8. Existence not required 

to make it real. 

9. Nor will it be less true, 
or certain, because mo- 
ral ideas are of our own 
making and nikming. 

10. Misnaming disturbs not 
the certainty of the 
knowledge- 

11. Ideas of substances have 
their archetypes without 
us. 

12. So far as they agree with 
those, so far our know- 
ledge concerning them ia; 
real. 
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1 3. la our inquiries about sub - 
stances, we must consider 
ideas, andnotconfineour 
thoughts to names, or 
species supposed set out 
by names. 
14, 15. Objection against a 
changeling being some- 
thing between man and 
beast answered. 
16« Monsters. 

17. Words and species. 

18. Recapitulation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of truth in general. 
^ECT. 

1. What truth is. 

3. A right j' lining, or sepa-^ 
rating of signs, i. e. ideas 
or words 

9. Which make mental, or 
verbal propositions. 

4. Mental propositions are 
very haril to be treated of. 

5. Being nothing but joining 
or separating ideas, witb> 
out words. 

6. When mental proposi- 
tions contain real truth, 
and when verbal. 

7. Objection against verbal 
truth, that thus it may be 
all chimerical. 

8. Answered, real truth is 
about ideas agreeing to 
things. 

9. Falsehood is the joiaing 
of names, otherwise than 
their ideas agree 

10. General propositions to 
be treated of more at 
large. 

11. Moral and metaphysical 
truth. 

CHAP. VI. 

df universal propositions, their 
tmth and certainty. 
SECT. 

1. Treatine of words, neces- 
r to kn 



2. General truths hardly to 
be understood, but in ver- 
bal propositions. 

». Certainty twofold, of 
truth, and of knowledge. 

4. No (Proposition can be 
known to be true, where 
the essence of each spe- 
cies mentioned, is not 
known. 

5. This more particularly 
concerns substances. 

6. The trut h of few u m v ersal 
propositions cotjcerning 
fiubstaooes, is to be 
known. 

7. Because, co- existence of 
ideas in few cases is to be 
known. 

6» 9 Instance in gold. 
10, As far as any such co ex. 
istence can be known, so 
far Universal propositions 
mav be certain But this 
will go but a little way, 
because, 
lly 18. Thequalities, which make 
our complex ideasofsub- 
stances, depend mostly 
on external, remote, and 
lUiperceived causes. 

13. Judgment may reach far* 
ther, but that is not k no w- 
ledge. 

14. What is requisite for our 
knowledge of substances. 

15. Whilst our ideas of sub- 
stances contain not their 
real constitutions, we can 
make but few general, 
certain propositions con- 
cerning them. 

16. Wherein lies the general 
certainty of propositions. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of maxims. 



SECT. 



itary to knowledge. 



1. They are self-evident. 

2. Wherein that self-evi- 
dence consists. 

S. Self-evidence not pecu- 
liar to receired axioms. 
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4. Firtt. Bs to identity and 
diversity, aH propositions 
are equally ^elf evident. 

A. Secondly, in coexistence, 
we have few self evident 
propositions. 

6. Thirdly, in other rela- 
tions we raay have. 

7. Fourthly, concerning 
real existence we have 
ijone. 

8. These axioms do not 
much influence our other 
knowledge 

9. Because they are not the 
truths the first known. 

10. Because on them the 
ther parts of our know- 
ledge do not depend. 

11. What use these general 
maxims have. 

12. Maxims, if care be not 
taken in the use of words, 
may prove contradictions* 

13. Instance in i^acuum. 

14. They prove not the exist- 
ence of things without us. 

15. Their application danger- 

ous about complex ideas. 
10_18. Instance in man . 

19. Little use of these max* 
iros, in proofs, where we' 
have clear and distinct 
ideas. 

20. Their use dangerous, 
where our ideas are con- 
fused* 



CHAP. vrii. 

Of trifling propositions. 

SECT. 

1. Some propositions bring 
no increase to our know- 
ledge. 
2,3. As, first, (.Identical pro- 
sitions. 

4. Secondly, when a part of 
any complex idea is pre- 
dicated of the whole. 

5. As part of the definition 
of the term defined. 

6. Instance, man and palfry. 



7. For this teaches but the 
signification of words. 

8. But no real knowledge. 
9* Gienei'al propositions, 

concerning substances, 
are often trifling. 

10. And why. 

11. Thirdly, using words va- 
riously, is trifling with 
them. 

1 2. Marks of verbal proposi- 
tions. First, predication 
in abstract. 

IS. Secondly, apart of the 
definition, predicated of 
any term. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of our knowledge of existence. 
SECT. 

1. General, certain proposi. 
tions concern not exist- 
ence. 

2. A threefold knowledge of 
existence. 

S. Our knowledge of our 
own existence, is intui- 
tive. 



CHAP. X. 
Of the existence of a God. 
SECT. 

1. We are capable of know, 
ing certainly that there it 

. a God. 

2. Man knows that he him 
self is. 

3. He knows also, that no- 
thing cannot produce a 
being, therefore some- 
thing eternal. 

4. That eternal being must 
be most powerful. 

5. And most knowing. . 
6 And therefore God. 

7. Our idea of a most per- 
fect being, not the sple 
proof of a God. 

8. Something from et(^rni- 

ty. 

9. Two sorts of beings, co- 
gitative and incogitative> 
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10. Incogitatlve being'cannot 
produce a cogitative. 
lly 12. Therefore there has beeo 
an eternal wisdom. 

1 3. Whether materinl or no, 

14. Not roateiial, first, be- 
cause every particle of 
matter is not cogitative- 

15. Secondly, one particle 
alone ofmattercannot be 
cogitative. 

16. Thirdiy a system of in- 
cogitative matter cannot 
be cogitative. 

17. Whether in motion or 
at rest. 

19, 19. Matter not co-eternal 
with an eternal mind. 



8. This certainty is as Jreat 
as our condition needs- 

9. But reaches no farther 
than actual sensation. 

10. Folly to expect demon- 
stration in every thing. 

11. Past e^s ten ce is known 
by memory. 

12. The existence of 6j^irits 
not knowable. 

13. Particular propositions 
concerning existence are 
kn6wable. 

14. And general proposi- 
tions concerning abstract 
ideas. 



CHAP. XII. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the knowledge of the Existence 
of other things. 



Of the Imprbvement of our know- 
ledge. 



SECT 



1 . Is to be had only by sen- 
sation. 

8. jtnstance, whiteness of 
this paper. 

3. This, tnough not so cer* 
tain asdemonstration, yet 
may be called knowledge, 
and proves the existence 
of things without us. 

4. First, because we cannot 
have them but by the in- 
lets of the senses. 

5. Secondly, because an 
idea from actdal sensa- 
tion, and another from 
memory are very distinct 
perceptions. • 

9> Thirdly, pleasure or pain, 
which accompanies actu- 
al sensation, accompa- 
nies not the returning of 
those ideas, without the 
external objects 

7" Fourthly, our senses as- 
sist one another's testi- 
timony of the existence 
of outward things. 



SECT. 
1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



8, 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12, 



Knowledge is not front 
maxims. 

(The occasion of that 
opinion.) 

But from the comparing 
clear and distinct ideas. 
Dangerous to build upoQ 
precarious principles. 
This no certain way to 
truth. 

But to compare clear, 
complete ideas under 
steady names. 
The true method of ad- 
vancing knowledge, is by 
considering our abstract 
ideas. 

, By which morality, also, 
may be made clearer. 
, But knowledge of bodies 
is to be improved only 
by experience. 
This may procure us con- 
venience, not science. 
We are fitted for moral 
knowledge, and natural 
improvements. 
But must beware of hy- 
potheses and wrong prin- 
ciples. 
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13. The true use of hypothe- 
ses. 

14. Clear and distinct ideas, 
with settled names^ and 
the finding of those, 
which »faow their agree- 
ment, are the ways to en- 
large our knowiede. 

15. Mathematics an instance 
ofik< 



CHAP. XIII. 

Some othec considerations con- 
cerning our knowledge. 



SECT. 



1. Our knowledtre partly 
necessary partly volun- 
tary. 

2. The aplication volunta- 
ry; but we know as 
things are, not as we 
ple>ise. 

A Instances in number, 
and in natural religion. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of judgment. 
SECT. 

1. Our knowledge being 
short we want something 
else. 

2, What use to be made 
of this twilight estate. 

. 3. Judgment supplies the 
want of knowledge 
4. Judgement is the pre- 
suming things to be so 
without perceiving it. 



CHAP. XV. 



SECT. 
1. 



Of probability. 

Probability is the appear* 
ance of agreement, upon 
fallible proofs. 
It is to supply the want 
of knowledge. 



3. Being that, which makei 
us presiuoe things to be 
triie» before we know 
them to be so. 

4. The grounds of proba- 
bility are two; conform 
mity with our own 
experience,^ or the 
te»tin9ooy of otheri 
experience. 

5. In this all the arguments^, 
pro and coo, ou^hc to^ 
be examined before we 
come to a judgment. 

6. They being capable of 
great variety. 

CHAP. xvr. 

Of the degrees of assent. 



SECT. 



1. Our assent ought to be 
regulated by the 
grounds of probability. 

2. These cannot be always 
actually in view, and 
then we must content 
ourselves with the 
remembrance, that we 
onre saw ground for 
sueh a degree of assent. 

S, The ill consequence of 
this, if our former judg- 
ment were not rightly 
made. 

4. The right use of it, i» 
mutual charity ahd for- 
bearance. 

5. Probability ts either of 
matter of fact or specu- 
lation 

6. The concurrent experi- 
ence of all other men 
with ours produces 
Assurance approaching 

to knowledge. 

7. Unquestionable testi- 
mony and experience 
for the most part pro- 
duce confidence. 

8 Fair lest^mony, and the 
' nature of the thing in- 
different, produces als© 
confident belief. 
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9. Sxperiaiee and tettiiBooies 

clashing, infinitely vMy the 
degrees of probability. 

10. Traditional tescimoDies the 
farther removed, the less 
their proof. 

!1. Yet history is of great use. 

12. Id things which sense cannot 
discover, analogy is tfae great 
rule of probability. 

18. 0«e case, w4iere contrary ex- 
perience lessetts not the tes* 
tifldony 

14. The bare testtmony of revela* 
tion is the highest certainty. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of reason. 
«ECT. 

1. Varioos significations of the 

word reason. 

2. Wherein reaso'niog consists. 

3. Its fotir parts. 

4. SyUogism, not the great in- 

sttiDin>6tit of reason. 
5' Helps little in deoionstration, 
less k probability. 

6. Serves not to increase our 

knowledge, but fence with 
it. 

7. Other helps should be sought. 

8. We reason about particulars. 

9. first, reason falls us for want 

of ideas. 

10. Secondly, because of obscure 

and iinperfe<5t ideas. 

11. Thirdly, for want of interme- 

diate ideas. 

12. Fourthly, because of wrong 

principles. 
IS. Fifthly, because of doubtful 
terms. '' 

14. Our highest degree of know- 

ledge is intuitive, without 
reasoning. 

15. The next is demonstration by 

reasoning. 

16. To supply the narrowness of 

this, we have nothing but 
judgment upon probable rea- 
soning. 
TOL. II. C 



17 Intuitioa,i)em9»strHtion, judg- 
ment- 
is. Conse^pieftces of words, and 

consequences of ideas. 
19. Fo»r sorts of iirgofflents: firsts 

ad verecandiam 
SO Secondly, ad tgnoraatiam* 

21 l^irdly, ad hominem. 

22 Fourthly, ad judiciuin. 

23* Above, contrary, and accord- 
ing to reason. 
84. Reason aad faith not opposite. 



CHAP xvm. 

Of Failh and Reason, and their 

distinct provinces. 
SECT 
1 . Necessary to know their boun- 
daries. 
8 Faith and reason wiiat, as 
contra distinguished 

3. No new simple idea can be 

ooaveyad by traditioniil re- 
velation. 

4. Traditional revelation may 

make us know propositions, 
knowable ako by reason, 
but not with tb;- same cer* 
taiaty that reason doth 

5. Revelation cannot be admit- 

ted against the clear evi- 
deace of reason 

6. Traditional revelEition much 

less. 

7 Things above reason. 

8. Or not contrary to reason, if 
revealed, are matter of faith, 

9* Revelation in matters where 
reason cannot judge, or but 
probably, ought to be heark- 
ened to 

10. In matters, where reason can 

afford certain knowledge, 
that is to be hearkened to. . 

11, If the boundaries be not set 

between faith and reason, 
no enthusiusm, or extrava- 
gancy in religion, can be 
contradicted. 
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THE CONTSKTS** 



tJHAP. XIX. 

Of Enthttsiasm. 
SECT. 

1. Love of truth necessbrf. 

2. A forwardnett to dictate^ 
from whence. 

S . Force of entbaiiuv • 

4. Keason and rewUtion. 

5. Rise of enthudasm. 
6, 7. Enthunasni. 

8^ 9. Enthusiasm mistakeii for 
seeing and feeling. 

10. Enthusiascs, how to be 
discovered. 

11. Enthusiasm fails of evi- 
dence, that the proposi- 
tion is from God. 

IS. Firmness of perstoasion, 
no proof that any propO* 
sition is from God. 

13. Light in the mind, Vrhat. 

14. Revelation must be judg« 
ed of by reason, 

15,16. Belief, oo proof of re- 
velation. 



CHAP. XX. » 

Of wrong Assent, or Error. 
;6ECT. 

1. Causes of error 

2, First, want of proofs, 

9. Obj What ohall become 
of those who want thein» 
answered. 



•f . People hindered from in* 
Tioiry 

5. Secondly, want of skill to 
ufie them. 

6. Thirdly, want of will to 
use them. 

f. Fourthly, wrong mrasurea 

0f prohMVitj i,9thfreo( r 

«— lO^ First, doubtful ^oposi- 

tionii, taken for principles. 

11. Secondly, received bypo^ 
theses. 

12. Thirdly, predominant 
passions. 

13. The means of evading 
probabilities, Ist, suppos* 
ed fallacy. 

14. 2dly, supposed arguments 
for the contrary. 

15. What probabilities deter- 
mine tne assent 

16. Where it is in oui power 
to suspend it. 

17 Fourthly, authority. 
IS. Men not in so many er- 
rours, as is imag^ed. 

CHAP. XXI. 

tDf the divisions of the sciencea^ 
SECT. 

1. Three sorts. 

2. First, Physicia. 

9. Secondly, Practica. 

4. Thirdly, X»v*ii»r#«ii. 

5. This ts the first di?i«ion of 
the o^ects of knowledge.. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING- 



BOOK III. CHAP. VII. 

OF PARTIG1|«E8^ 

$• I. Particles carinect%rtS9 or mkole sentences together^ 

BESIDES words which are names of ideas in the mindf, 
there are a great manj others that are made use of, to. 
signify the coan^xion that the mind gives to ideas, or pro- 
positions, one with another. The mind, in commanicaU 
ing its thoughts, to others, does nqi^ only need signs*of ttie 
ideas it has. than before it, but others also, to show or in-' 
timate some particular action of its own, at that time, re* 
lating to those ideas. This it does several ways; ^ is, and 
is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or 
denying. But oesides affirmation or negation, without 
which there is in words no truth, or falsehood^ the nund 
does, in declaring its sentiments to others, connect not 
only the parts of propositions!, but whole sentences one to 
another, with their several, relations and dependencies, to. 
ifuake a coherent discourse. 

$. 2. In them consists the art ofweU-speMng. 

The words, whereby it signifies what connexion it given 
to the several afSrmations apd negations, that it unites in 
one continued refuoniqg or narration, are generally call- 
ed particles ; and it is in the right use of these, that more, 
particularly consists the clearness and beauty of a good 
style. To think well, it is not enough that a man faaii. 
ideas clear and distinct in his thoughts, nor that he ob« 
^rves the. agreement or disagreement of some of them; but 
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be must think iii train, and observe the dependence of bis 
thoughts and reasonings upon one another. And to ex- 
^press well such methodical and rational thoughts, he must 
have words to show what connection, restriction, distinc- 
tion, opposition, emphasis, &c. he gives to each respec- 
tive part of his discourse. To mistake in any of these, ia 
to pnszle, instead of informing hishoarer; and therefore 
it is that those words which are not truly by themselves the 
names of any ideas, are of such constant and indispensable 
use in language, and do much coatribute to men's well ex- 
pressing themselves, 

§. 9. TTiey show i»hat relation the mind gives to its owf^ 

thoughts. 

This part of grammar has been perhaps as much ne- 
glected, as some others over- diligently cultivated. It i|S 
easy for men to write, one after another, of cases and gen- 
ders, moods and tenses, gerunds and stipines : in these^ 
and. the like, there has been great diligence used; and par- 
ticles themselves, in some languages, have been, with great 
show of exactnesis, ranked into their several orders. But 
though^prepositions and conjunctions, &c. are names wdi 
known in grammar, and the particles cohtained under them 
carefully ranked into their distinct subdividons; yet he 
who would show the right use of particles, and what sig- 
Bificlmcy and force they have, must take a little more^ 
pains, enter into his own thoughts, and observe nicely the 
several postures of his mind in discoursing. 

J. 4. 
IS^either is it enough, for the explaining of these words, to 
fender them, as is usual in dictionaries, by words of another 
longde which come nearest to their signification; for what 
IS n'jeanl by them is commonly as hard to be undierstood in 
one, as another language. They are all marks of some 
action, or intimation of the mind; and therefore to under- 
siiand them rightly, the several views, postures, stands* 
turns, limitations, and exceptions, and several other 
thoughts of the mind, for which we have either none, or 
very deficient names, are diligently to be studied. Of these 
'ihcre is a great variety, much exceeding thie number of 
pariitles that most langua<^es have to express them by; and 
therefoie it is not to be wondered that most of thfese par- 
ticles have divers, and sometimes almost opposite signifi- 
cations, la the Hebrew ton^e there is a panicle consist* 
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Jog of bi],t Qoe. single letter, of which there are reckoned 
up. as I remember, seventy, I am sure above fifty several 
Unifications. 

$. 5. Instance in SuL 

But is a particle, none more familiar in our language; 
and he that says it is a discretive conjunction, and that it 
answers sed in Latin, pr mais in French, thinks he has 
sufficiently explained it. But it s^ms to me to intimate 
several relation? the mind gives to the several preposition* 
or parts of ihem, which it joins by this monosyllable. 

First, " but to say no more:" here it intimates a stop of 
the mind in the course it was going, before it came quite 
to the end of it. 

Secondly, «< I saw but two plants :" here it shows, that 
the minds limits the sense to what is expressed, with a 
legation of all other. 

Thirdly, •* you pray; but it is not that God would bring 
you to the true religion.** 

• Fourthly, " but that he would confirm you in youf 
own.'' The first of these Buts intimates a supposition in 
the mind of something otherwise than it should be; the lat* 
ter show^ that the mind makes a direct opposition between 
riiat, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, *• all animals have sense; but a dog is an ani* 
nial :" here it signifies little more, but that the latter pro- 
position is join^ to the former^ as the minor of a syllo- 
gism* 

gp 6. This matter but lightly touched here. 

To these, I doubt not, might be added a great many o- 
ther significations of this particle, if it were my business to 
examine it in its full latitude, and consider it in all the 
places it is to be found: which if one should do, I doubt, 
whether in all those manners it is made use of, it would 
deserve the title of discretive, which grammarians give to 
it. But I intend not here a full explication of this sort 
of signs. The instances I have given in this one, may 
give occasion to reflect on their use and force in language, 
and lead us into the contemplation of several actions of our 
minds in discoursing, which it has found a way to intimate 
to others % these particles ; some whereof constantly, and 
others in certain constructions, have the sense of a whole 
sentence contained in thein* 
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CHAR VIIL 

-f OF ABSTRACT ANp CONCRETE T£RA|S« 

■ I 

J> 1. Abstract terms not predkable one of another^ and wkyi 

THE ordinary words of language, and our commoQ use 
of them, would have given us light into the nuture of 
our ideas if they had beeu but ponsidered witk attentioQ* 
The mind, as has been shown, has a powe^ to abstract iSfi 
ideas, and do they become essences, general essences, 
whereby the sort^ of things are distinguished. Now eacl^ 
abstract idea being distinct, so that of any two the pne cai| 
never be th^ other, the mind will^ by its intuitive know-*^ 
ledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in proposlt 
tions no two w,hole ideas can ever be affirmed one of an* 
other. This we see in the common use of language^, 
which permits not any twaabstract words, or names of ab« 
stra<;t idq^s, to be affirmed one of another. For how near 
of kin soever they may seem to be, and how certain soever 
it is, ih^t man is an animal, or rational, or white, yet every 
one, at firist hearing perceives the falsehood of these propo-n 
sitioins; humanity is animality, or rationality, or whiteness; 
and this is as evident, as any of the most allowed maxims.. 
All our affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is the 
affirming, not one abstract idea to be another, but one ab- 
stract idea to b^ joined to another; which abstract ideas, ^ 
in substances, may be of ^ny sort; in $11 the rest, are little 
efse but of relations; and in substances, the mos^ frequent, 
are of powers ; v. g. ^^ a Inan is white,'' signifies, that tho 
thing that has the essence of a man, has also in it the es- ' 
sence of whiteness, which is nothing but a power to pro-, 
duce the 4clea of h hiteoess in one, whose eyes can discovet^ . 
ordinary objects; or ^^ a man is rational," signifies. that the, 
sanie thing that hath the essence of a man, hath alsp in it 
the essence of rationality, i. e, a power of reasonings 

§, 2. T^ey sham the difference of our ideas. 

This distinction of names shows us also the difference 
of our ideas: for it we observe them, w^ shall find lUa^ 
our simple ideas have all abstract, as well as cuucieie 
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names ; the one whereof is (to speak the language of gram- 
marians) a substantive, the other an adjective ; as white- 
tiess, white, sweetness, sweet. The like also holds in our 
ideas of modes and relations; as justice, just; equality, 
equal ; only with this difference, that some of the concrete 
names of relations, amongst men chiefly, are substantives; 
as paternitas^ pater ; whereof it were easy to render a rea* 
soil. Bat us to our ideas of substances, we have very few 
or no abstract names at all. For though the schools have, 
introduced animalitas, humanitas, corporietas, and somj^ 
ethers; yet they hold no proportion with that infinite 
number of names of substances, to which they never were 
ridiculous enongh to attempt the coining of aostract ones ; 
itnd those few that the schools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their scholars, could never yet get admittance 
into common use, or obtain the licence of public approba** 
tion. Which seems to me at least to intimate the confess- ' 
8(ion of all mankind, that they have no ideas of the real 
essences of substances, since they have not names for such 
ideas t which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
conscibusness to themselves of their ignorance qf them kept 
them from so idle an attempt. And therefore though they 
bad ideas enough to distinguish gold from a stone, and 
metal from wood ; yet they but timorously ventured on 
such tertns, as aurietas atid saxietas, metallietas and lig* 
nietas, or the like names, which should pretend to signify' 
the real essences of those substances, whereof they knew 
they hud no ideas. And indeed it wns only the doctrine 
of substantial forms, and the confidence of mistaken pre* 
tenders to a knowledge that they had not, wl^ich first coin-i' 
ed, and then introduced animalitas, and humanitas, and 
the like ; which vet went very little farther than their own 
schools, and could never get to be current amongst under<^ 
standing men. Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar 
amongst the Romans, but in a far different sense, and 
jitood not for the abstract essence of any substance; but 
was the abstracted name of a mode, aud its concrete lm« 
xaanas, not homa 
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top TlttE IM^ERFECTIOIT OP VJ^OllDS. 

I 

Ij. !• Words ctre used for recording and corkmunicating tmf 
thtmght^. 

FROM what has been said in the foregoing chapters, it 
U easy to perceive what imperfection there i« in lan- 
guage, and how the very nature of words makes it almost 
Uoavoidabie for many of them to be doubtful and uncertain 
in their significations. To examine the perfection or im- 
perfection of words, it is necessary first to consider their 
uae and end ; for as they are more or less fitted to attain 
Ihal^ so^tbey are more or less perfect. We bav^^ in the 
former part of this discourse, often upon occasion meatioo- 
ed a double use of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoagbts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
AoQgh^ to other. 

§. 2. Any words mil serve for rec6rding>. 

As to the first of these, for the recording our own 
Ibougbts for the help of our own memories, whereby, as it 
were, we talk to ourselves, any words will serve the tura. 
For since sounds are voluntary and indifferent signs of any 
ideas, a man may use what words he pleases, to signify hi^ 
own ideas to himself; and there will be no imperfection ia 
them, if be constantly use the same sign for the same idea; 
for then he cannot fail of having his meaning understood 
vriierein consists the right use and perfection of language. 

§. S. Communication by nfxyrds civil or philosopkical. 

Secondly, as to communication of words, xbat too has $ 
doable use, 

I. Civil. 

II. Philosophical. 

First, by their civil use, I mean such a communication 
of thoughts and ideas by words, as may serve for the up- 
holding common conversation and commerce, about the 
ordinary affairs and conveniencies of civil life^ in the so* 
cieties of men one amongst another. 
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Secondly, by the philosophical use of words, I mean 
such an use of them, as may serve to convey the precise no« 
tions of things, and to express, in general propositions, cer- 
tain and undoubted truths, which the mind may rest upon, 
and be satisfied with, in its search after true koowledge.-r 
These two uses are very distinct: and a great deal less ex- 
actness will serve in the one than in the other, as we shall* 
see in what follows. 

§• 4, The imperfection of words is the doubt/tdness of their 
signification. 

'The chief end of language in commanieation being to 
be understood, words serve not well for that end, neiUier 
in civil not philosophical discourse, when any word does 
not excite in the hearer the same idea which it stands for 
in the mind of the speaker. Now since sounds have no 
natufal connexion with our ideas, but have all their signi* 
fication from the arbitrary imposition of men, the doubt* 
fulness and uncertainty o^ their signification, which is the > 
imperfection we here are speaking of, has its cause more ^ 
in the ideas they stand for, than in any incapacity there w 
iii one sound more than in another, to signify any idea; 
for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty in ^ 
tlie' signification of some more than other words, is the dif- 
fbreiice of ideas they stand for. 

5. 5. Games of their imperfection. 

Words having naturally no signification, the idea which 
<<ach stands for must be learned and retained by those wha 
would exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible discourse 
with others in any language. But this is hardest to be ^^ 
done, where. 

First, the ideas they stand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, where the ideas they stand for have no cer- 
t^n connection in nature ; and so no settled standard, 
any where in nature existing, to rectify and adjust them 
by. 

Thirdly, when the signification of the word is referred 
to a standard, which standard is not easy to be known. ^ ^ 

Fourthly, where the signification of the word, and tha 
real essence of the thing, are not exactly the same. 

These are difficulties that attend the signification of sc^ 
Tcral words that are intelligible. Those iihich are not ia* 

VOL. II* D 
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telligible at all, such as names standing for any isimple 

ideas, which another had hot organs or faculties to attain ; 

a% thd namcfS of colours to a blind man, or sounds to a 

deaf man ; heed hot here be thentioned. 

tn alt th^se tases we shall find ^n imperfection in Words^ 

which I shall mofe at large explain, ih their particular 

. application to our several sorts of ideas: for if we examine 

v/ tnem, We shall find that the names of mixed modes are 

most liable to doubtfulness and imperfi^ction, for the two 
^ first of these reasons ; and tlie names of substances chiefly 

for the two latter. 

§. 6. The names of muted modes doubffuil. Firsts ^because 
the ideas theif stand for are so 'complex. 

f*irst, the names of mixed modes are rtany of them lia- 
Me to great uncertainty and obscurity in their significa- 
tion. 

I. Because of ttiat great composition these complex 
ideas are often made up of. To make words serviceable 
to\h^ (^nd of communitatioh, it is necessary (as has been 
said) that they ekcite in the hearer exactly the same idea 
they stand for in the mind of the speaker. Without this, 
men fiU one another's heads with noise and sounds ; but 
convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before one 
another their ideas, which is the end of discourse and lan- 
guage. But when a word stands for a Very complex idea 
that is compounded and decompoanded, it is not easy for 
men to form and retain that idea so exactly, as to make 
tiie nahie in common use stand for the same precise idea, 
without any the legist variation. Hence it comes to pass 
. that men*s names of very compound ideas, such as for the 
y most part are moral words, have seldom, in two different 
men, the satire precise signification ; since one man's com- 
plex idea seldom agrees with another's, and often differs 
from his own, from that which he had yesterday, or will 
have to-morrow. 

^ 7. Secondly^ because they Aave no standai'd. 

' II. Because the names of mixed modes, for the most 
part, want standards in nature, whereby men may rectify 
and adjust their significations; therefore they are very 
Itoriotts and doubtful. They are assemblages of ideas put 
together at the pleasure of the mind, pursuing its own ends 
Ctf discourse, apd suited to its own notions; whereby it de- 
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signs not to copy any thing really existing, but to denomi*. 
nate and rank things, as they come to agree with those 
archetypes or forms it has made. He that first brought 
the word shandy or wheedle, or banter, in use, put together, 
as he thought fit, those ideas he made it stand for : and aa 
it is with any new names of modes, that are now brought 
into atiy language y so it wa^ with the old on?s, when they 
were first made use of. Names therefore that stand for 
collections of ideals which the mind make^at pleasure, must 
needs be of dou.btfuI signification, when sued, collections are 
no where to be found constantly united in nature, nor any 
patterns to be shown whereby men may adjust them.— ^ 
What the, word murder, or sacrilege, &c. signifies, can 
^ever be known from things themselves : there be many 
of the parts of those complex ideas, which are not visible 
in the action itself; the intention of the mind, or the relai* 
tlbn of hqly things, which make a part of murder or sacri- 
lege, hav^ no necessary conneicion with the outwai;d and 
visible action of him that commits either: an4 the. pulling 
the trigger of the gun, with which the murder i^ Qomnoitted, 
^hd is all the action that perhaps is visible, has no natural 
connexion with those other ideas. that make ijp the complex: 
one, named murcler. They have their unioQ^ and combina- 
tion only from the understanding; which ttii.i(e^th^m under 
one name : but uniting them without any ri^Ie or pattern, it 
cannot be but that the signification of the nam.e that stands 
for such voluntary collections should b^ ofteq yariiNis ia 
the minds of different men, who have ^arce any standing 
rule to regulate themselves and their notions by^ id sudi 
arbitrary ideas. 

^. 8. Propriety not a suffu;iffU remedy. 

It is true, common use, that is the rule of propriety, ma^ 
be supposed here to afford some aid, to settle the significa- 
tion of language; and it cannot he denied, but that in some 
measure it does. Common i^se regulates the meaning of 
words pretty well for common Conversation ; but nobody 
having an. authority to establish the precise significaiioQ 
of words, nor determined to what ideas any one shall an^ 
nex them, common use is not sufficient to adjust them to 
philosophical discourses ; there being scarce any name of 
any very complex idea (to say nothing of others) which ia' 
common use has not a great latitude, and wbicn keeping 
within ibe bounds of prdpriety^ may not be made the sign 
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of far different ideas. Resides, the rule and measure of 
propriety itself being no where established, it is oftert mat- 
ter of dispute whether thisrpr that way of using a word be 
propriety of speech or no. From all which it is evident, 
that the names of such kind of very complex ideas are na- 
turally liable to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and 
uncertain signification ; and even, in men that have a mind 
to understand one another, do not always stand for the 
same idea in speaker and hearer. Though the pames glory 
and gratitude be the same in every man's mouth through 
a whole country, yet the complex collective idea, which 
every one thinks on^ or intends by that name, is apparent- 
ly very different ip men using the same language, 

^ 9. The "may of learning these names contributes also to 
* their doubtfulness. 

The way also wherein the names of mixed modes are 
ordinarily learned, does not a little contribute to the doubt- 
fulness of their signification, for if we wiU observe how 
children learn languages^ we shall find that to make thepi 
understand what tne nanies of simple ideas, or substances, 

^y stand for, people ordinarily show them the thiqg, whereof 
fhey would have them have the idea ; and thea repeat to 
them the name- that stands for it, as white, sweet, milk,^ 
sugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, especially tb^ 

x/ fiftdst material of them, moral words, the sounds are usually 
learned first ; and then to know what coipplex ideas they 
stand for, they are either beholden to the explication of 
others, or (which happens for the most part) are left to. 
their own observation and industry ; which being little 
laid out in the search of the true and precise meaning of 
names, the^e iQoral wvoi'^s are in most men's napuths little 
more than bare sounds ; or w^en th<&y h&^e ^ny, it is for 
the most part but very loose and undetermined, andc^n^e- 
qurntiy obscure and confused signification. Ai^d even, 
those themselves who have with more attention settled their, 
notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have 
th^ni s'fand for complex ideas, di^erent from those which 
other^ even intelligent and' studious men, make them t^e 
signs* of. Where shall one find any^j either controversial^ 
/' debate "or familiar discourse, concerning 'lionour^ jf^ith, 
'grace, religion^ churcbi &c. wherein it is not easy tp ob- 
serve t^e different notions men have of them? wjiichis 
nothing but this^ that they are not, agreed, it) the sig^^c^* 
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lion of tboffe wor4s» nor have in their mind9 tbe*sian^9 ppm* 
plex ideas which they make tbein ^tand for: apd so all l^e 
contests that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning 
of asoand. Andlience we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or buman^ there is no end; com- 
ments beget comments, and explications make new matter 
for explications ; and of limiting, distinguishing, varying 
the signification of these moral words, there is no eno^ 
These ideas of men's making are, by men Qtill having the 
tame power multiplied in ififiniturn' Many a man who wa^ 
pretty well satisfied of the meaning of ^ text of scripture^ 
or clause in the code at first reading, has by consulting 
commentators quite lost the sense of i^, and by these eluci- 
dations given rise or increase to his doubts, and drawn ob- 
scurity upon the place. I say not this^ that I think com- 
mentaries needless ; but to show how uncertain the names 
of miked mod^s naturally are, evpn in the mouths of those 
who h$d both the intention and the faculty of speaking as 
clearly as language was capable to express their thoughts. 

§., 10. Hence unavaidabk obscurity in ancient authors. 

What obscurity this has unavoidably brought upon the 
writiqi^ qf p^eq,. wlio have lived in remote ages and difP^ 
rent countries, it will be needless to take notice ; since the 
immfxip^ voluipps of l^^ned men employing their thoughts 
that way, are proofs more than enough to show what at* 
tenti9q» $tuj(Jy> st^^^lty*. and reasoning are required, to 
find o\Lt t)^ tru0 meaning of ancient authors. But. there 
bieiog np wri^ingis we have any great concernment to be 
very ^oljc;itQu§ about the meaning of^ but those that coo- 
tain ei^bjer t|ri|^f w^ are required to believe^ or laws we 
'j%re to ob^y, and draw inaonvenienoes on us when we mis- 
take or traqgress, we may be less anxious about the sense 
pf other auijiiQrs : who writing bnt their c^n opinions, we 
are un^er no greater necessity to know them, than they to 
know oi^s. Our good oc evil depending not on their de- 
crees, vfe may ^ely be ignorant of their noticAis: and 
therefore, intjbe reading of them, if they do not use their 
words with a due clearness and per^icuity, we may lay 
them aside, apd, without any injury done them, resolye 
thus with ourselves, 

" Si non vis inielligiy debes negligi*.* 
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5. !!• Names of substances of dotihtful signification, 
lithe signification of the names of mixed mcxles are 
uncertain, because there be no real standards existiiig in, 
nature, \o which those ideas ar^ referred, and b} which, 
they may be adjusted ; the names of substances are of a 
doubtful signification, for a conti^ary reason, viz. because 
the ide^ they stand for are supposed conformable to the 
rea,lity of things, and are referred to standards, made by. 
nature. In our ide«as of substances we have not the liber- 
ty, as in mixed mod^es, to frame what combinations w^ 
think fit, to be the characteristical notes to rank and deno- 
niiriate things by. In these we must follow nature, sui^ 
pur complex ideas to real existences, and regulate th^ sig«, 
nification of their names by the things themselves, ijf we 
will have our names to be signs of them, and stand foi* 
them. Here, it is true, we nave patterns (o follow ; but 
patterns that will make the signification, qf t;heir names 
very uncertain : for names must be of a very unsteady and 
various meaning, if the ideas they stand for be referred to 
standards without us, that eiltber.caiinotbeknown atall, or 
can be known but imperfectly and uncertainly. 

§. 12. Names of substances referred^ 1. To real essences 
that cannot be knonxm. 
The names of substances have, as has been -shown, a 
double reference in their ordinary use. 

. First, somietimes they are made to stand for^ and so their 
signification is supposed to agree to the real constitution, 
of things, from which alt their properties flow, and in which 
they all centire. But this real constitution^ or (as it is apt 
to be called.) essence, being utterly unknown to us, any 
sound that is put to stand for it, must be very uncertain in 
its application ; and it will be found impossible to know 
what things are, or ought to be called an horse, or ana* 
toiny, when those words are put for real essences, that wc 
have no ideas of at all. And therefore, in this supposition, 
thjB names of substances being referred to standards that 
cannot be known, their significations can never be adjust- 
ed and established by those standards. 

§. 1 3. 2. To co-existing qualities which are Anovcn but im* 

perfectly. 

Secondly, the simple ideas that are found to co-exist in 

substances being that which their names immediately sig"* 

nify, these, as united in the several sorts.of things, are the 
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proper standards to which their names are referred, and by 
which their significations may be best rectified. Butnekher 
^ill these archetypes so well serve to this purpose, as to leave 
these names without very various anduncertainsignificationsi 
Because these simple ideas that co-exist, and are united in 
the same subject, being very numerous^ and having all an 
equal right to go into the complex specific idea, which the 
specific name is to stand for ; men, though they propose ' 
to themselves the very same subject to consider, yet frame 
very different ideas about it ; and so the name they use 
tdt it unavoidably comes to have, in several men, very 
different significations. The simple qualities which make 
up the complex ideas being most ot them powers, in rela- 
tion to changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive 
from other bodies, are almost infinite* He that shall but 
observe what a great variety of alterations any one of tlie 
baser metals is apt to receive from the different application 
Only of £re; and how much a greater number of changes 
any of them will receive in the bands of a chymist^ by the. 
application of other bodies; will not think it strange that 
I count the properties of any sort of bodies not easy to be 
<;oIlected, and completely known by the ways of in<}uiry, 
which our faculties are capable of. They being therefore 
at least so many, that no man can know the. precise and 
definite number, they are differently discovered by differ-, 
ent men, according to their various skill, attention, and 
ways of handling ; who therefore cannot choose but have ^ 
different ideas of the same substance, and therefore make 
the signification of its common name very various and 
lincertaia. .For the complex ideas of substances being 
made up of such simple ones as are supposed to co-exist in 
nature, every one has a right to put into bis complex idea 
those qualities be has found to be united together. For 
though in the substance of gold one satisfies himself with 
colour and weight, yet another thinks solubility in aq* re^ 
gia as necessary to be Joined with that colour in his idea of 
gold, as any one does its fusibility ; solubility in aq. t^egia 
being a quality as constantly joined with its colour and 
weight, as fusibility, or any other; others put into it 
ductility or fixedness, &c. as they have been taught by 
tradition or experience. Who of*all these has establish* 
ed the right signification of the word gold ? or who shall 
be the judge to determine ? Each has its standard in 
nature, which he appeals to, aad with reason thinks be 
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bfls thd ^lii'e right to put into his complex idea, sig- 
flified by the word gold, those qualities which tpon 
tirial he has found united ; as another, who was not so 
Wi<II eltamined, has to leave them out ; or a third, who 
has made other trials, has to put in others. For the union 
iti nature of these qualities beihg the true ground o^ 
l^ir union in 6ne cofinpl6x idea, wh6 can say, one of them 
has ihdte reason to be put in, or left out than another ? 
From hehce it will always unavoidably follow, that the 
CSoittplex ideas of substance^, in men using the same name 
t6t them, will be very various; and so the significations of 
tho^e itames very uncertain. 

$•14. S* To CQ-esisting qualities nohich are inamn but inf"' 
perfectly. 

Se#id€^ there is scarce any particular thing existing, 
wlri^b', ifi some of its sitnple ideas, does not communicate 
with a greater, and in otheri^ a less number of particular 
beings : who shall determine irt this case Which are those 
that air^ to tfnake up the preciiSe (5bllection th^t is to be ,sig« 
nifie^ by the specific name; or can with any just authority 
prescribe, which otjvious or common qualities are to be 
Irft out; ofr which more secret, or more particular, are to 
be put into the signification of the name of any substance? 
All which together seldom or never fail to produce that 
vatrioud and doubtfnt signification in the names of sub- 
sCaneesi which causes such uncertainty, disputes, or mis- 
tsicesi when w« come to a philosophical use of them. 

f. 15. With tits imperfection they may teroe for civilf but* 
not welljbr philosophical use. 

It is true, as to civil and common conversation, the ge^ 
neral names of substances, regulated in their ordinary sig- 
nification by some obvious qualities, (as hy the shape and 
figure in things of known seminal propagation, and in o- 
ther substances, for the most part by colour, joined with 
some other sensible qualities) do well enough to design the 
things men would be understood to s{!)eak of: and so they 
udually cotioeive well enough the substances meartt by the 
word gold, or apple, to distinguish the one from the other. . 
But in philosophical inquiriiis and debates, where general 
trtiths are to be established, and consequences drawn from 
positions laid down; there the precise signification of the 
nanei c^sabMa^c^ wilt be found, not only not tp be well 
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established, but also very hard to be so. For example, 
he that shall make malieableness, or a certain degree of 
fixedness, a part of his complex idea of gold, may make 
propositions concerning goM, and draw consequences from 
them, that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in 
such a signification ; but yet such as another man can never 
be forced t<» admit nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleableness, or the same degree of fixedness, 
part of that complex idea, that the name gold, in bis use 
of it, stands for* 

§. 16. tn^tancef liquor. 

This is a natural, and almost unavoidable imperfection 
in almost all the names of substances, in all languages 
whatsoever which men will easily find, when once passing 
from confused or loo$e notions, they come to more strict 
and close inquiries. For then they will be convinced how 
doubtful and obscure those words are in their signification, 
which in ordinary use appeared very clear and determined^ 
I was once in a meeting of very learned and ingenious 
physicians, where by chance there arose a question, whe- 
ther any liquor passed through the filaments of the nerves. 
The debate having been managed a good while, by variety 
of arguments on both sides, I (who bad been used to sus* 
pect, that the greatest part of disputes was more about the 
signification of words than a real difference in the concep- 
tion of things) desired, that before they went any farther 
on in this dispute, they would first examine, and establish 
amongst them, what the word liqu^ signified. They at 
first were a little surprised at the proposal ; and bad they 
been persoi^s less ingenious, they might perhaps have taken 
it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: since there was 
no ope there that thought not himself to understand very 
perfectly what the word liquor stood for; which I think too 
none of the most perplexed names of substances* How- 
ever, they were pleased to comply with my motion, and 
vpon examination found, that the signfication of that word 
was not so settled and certain as they had all imagined ; 
but that each of them made it a sign of a different complex 
idea. This made them perceive that the main of their 
dispute was about the signification of that term ; and that 
they (iiffcred very little in their opinions, concerning some 
fluid and subtile matter, passing through the cor)duit8 of 
Ihe nerves ; though it was not so easy ;to agree whether it 

VOL. IJl. E 
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was to be Called liquor or no, a thing whicb^ when consi^* 
dered, they thought it not worth the contending about* 

§.17. Itisiaiicei gold. 

Mow much this is the case, in the greatest part of dis- 
putes that men are engaged so hotly in, I shall perhaps 
have an occasion in another place to take notice. Let us 
only here consider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
instance of the word gold, and we shall see how hard it is 
percisely to determine its signification. I think all agree 
to make it stand for a body of a certain yellow shining 
colour; which being the idea to which children have an- 
nexed that name, the shining yellow part of a peacock's 
tail is properlj^ to them gold. Others finding fusibility 
^ joined with that yellow colour in certain parcels of matter, 
make of that combination a complex idea, to which they 
give the name gold to denote a sort of substances ; and so 
exclude from being gold all such yellow shining bodies, as 
by fire will be reduced to ashes; and admit to be of that spe* 
cies, or to be comprehended under that name gold, only such 
substances as having that shining yellow colour will by 
fire be reduced to fusion, and not to ashes. Another by 
the same i-eason adds the weight, which being a quality, as 
straitiy joined with that colour, as its fusibility, he thinks 
has the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
nified by its name : and therefore the other made up of 
body, of sucKa colour and fusibility, to be imperfect; and 
so on of all the rest : wherein no one can show a reason 
why some of the inseparable qualities, that are always unit- 
ed in nature, should be put into the nominal essence, and 
others left out : or why the word gold, signifying that sort 
of body the ring on his finger is made of, should determine 
that sort rather by its colour, weight, and fusibility, than 
by its colour, weight, and Solubility in aq, regia : since the 
dissolving it by that liquor is as inseparable from it as the 
fusion by fire; and they are both of them nothing but the 
relation which that substance has to two other bodies, 
which have a power to operate differently upon it. For 
by what right is it that fusibility comes to be a part of the 
essence signified by the word gold, and solubility but a 
property of it ? or why is its colour part of the essence, 
and its malleableness but a property ? That which I mean 
is this, That these being all but properties depending on 
its jreal constitution, and nothing but powers, either active 
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or passive, m reference to other bodies : no one has au- 
thority to deterihine the signification of the word gold (as 
referred to such a body existing in nature) more to one 
collection of ideas to be found in that body than to another; 
whereby the signification of that name must unavoidably be 
very uncertain ; since, as has been said, several people ob- 
serve several properties in the same substance ; and, 1 think, 
I may say nobody at all. And therefore we have but very 
imperfect descriptions of things, and words have very un- 
certain significations* 

$w 18. TAe ncmes {^simple ideas the least daubtjfuL 
From what has been said, it is easy to observe what has 
been before remarked, viz. That the names of simple 
ideas are, of all others, the least liable to mistakes, and 
that for tliese reasoos. First,' because the ideas they stand 
for, being each but one single perception, are much easier 
got, and more clearly retained, than the more complex 
ones, and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
usually attends those compounded onea of substances and 
muced modes, in which the precise number of simple ideas» 
that make them up, are not easily agreed, and so readily 
kept in the mind. And secondly, because they are never 
referred to any other essence, but barely that perception 
they io^mediately signify : which reference is that ,which 
renders the Mgnificadon of the namea of substances natu- 
rally so perplexed, and givesi oceasioo tQ*«o many disputes* 
Men that do not perversely use their words, or pa pur« 
pose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake in any Ian- 
guagey which they are acquainted with, the use and signi* 
tication of the names of simple ideas: white and sweet, yeU 
low and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which everyone precisely comprehends, or easily perceives 
he is igaofant of, and sedcs to be informed. But what 
precise collection of simple ideas modesty or frugality stand 
for in another's use, is not so certainly known. And however 
we are apt tx> think we know well enough what is meant by 
gold or iron ; yet the precise complex idea, others make 
them the signs ol^ is not so certain : and I believe it is very 
seldom that in speaker and hearer, they stand for exactly 
the seme collection* Which must needs produce misukes 
and disputes, when they are made use of in discourses, 
wherein men have to do with uniyersal propositions^ and 
would settle in their minds universal truths, and oonsid^ 
the consef^uences th^t follow from them* 
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J. 19. jlnd next to them^ simple modes. 

By the same rule, the names of simple modes are, next 
to those of simple ideas, least liable to doubt and uncer- 
tainty, especially those of' figure^ and Itiumber, of which 
raen have so clear and distinct ideas. Who ever, that 
bad a mind to understand them, nnstook the ordinary 
ineanitig of seven, or a triaugle? And in general the least 
compounded ideas in every kind have the least dubious 
names. 

J. 20. The most doubtful q^e the names of very compounded 
mixed modes and substances. 
Mixed modes therefore, that are made up but of a few 
and obvious simply ideas, have usually names of no very 
uncertain signification. But the names of mixed modes, 
which comprehend a great number of simple ideas, are 
commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined meaning, 
as has been shown. The names of substances being an- 
nexed to ideas that are neither the real essences nor exact 
representations of the patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, espe- 
cially when we come to b philosophical use of them. 

^21. Why this imperfection charged upon words. 
The great disorder that happens in our names of sub- 
stances, proceeding tor the most part from our want oC 
knowledge, and itiability to penetrate into their real con- 
stitutions, it may probably be wondered, why 1 charge thi$ 
as an imperfection rather upon our words than understand- 
ings. This exception has so much appearance of justice, 
that I think myself obliged to gi^e a reason why 1 have 
followed this method. I must confess then, that when I 
first began this discourse of the understanding, and a good 
while ^fter, I had not the least thought that any consijderar 
tion of words was at all necessary to it. But when b^Vihg 
passed over the original and composition of our ideas, I be^ 
gan to examine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, 
I found it had so near a connexion with words, that, unless 
their force and manner of signification were first well ob- 
served, there could be very little said clearly and pertinent* 
ly concerning knowledge ; which being conversant about 
truth, had constantly to do witl^ propositions. And though 
it terminated in things, yet it wan. for the most part so 
ixiuch by the intervention of words, that they seemed 
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scarce separable from our general knowledge. At least they 
interpose themselves so^much between our understanding 
and the truth which it would contemplate and apprehend, 
that like the medium through which visible objects pass, 
their obscurity and disorder do not seldom cast a mist be- 
fore our eyes, and impose upon our understandings. If we 
consider, in the fallacies men put upon' themselves as ^ell 
as others, and the mistakes in men's disputes and notions, 
how great a part is ovving to words, and their uncertain 
or mistaken significations, we shall have reason to think 
this no small obstacle in the way to knowledge; whicb^ I 
conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, be- 
cause it has been so far from being taken notice of as a?^ 
inconvenience, that the arts of improving it have been 
made the business of men's study; and obtained the repu- 
tation of learning and subtility, as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the 
imperfections of language, as the instrument of knowledge,' 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controversies- 
that make such a noise in the world, would of themselves 
crease; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 

j. 2^. Tkis should teach us moderation^ in imposing our own 
sense of old authors. 

Sure I am, that the signification of words in all lan- 
guages depending very much on the thoughts, notions, and 
ideas, of him that uses them, must unavoidably be of great 
uncertainty to men of the same language and country.— < 
This is so evident in the Greek authors, that he that shall 
peruse their writings will find in almost every one of them 
a distinct language, though the same words. But when to 
this natural difiiculty in every country there shall be added 
different countries and remote ages, wherein the speakers 
and writers had very different notions, tempers, customs, 
ornaments and figures of speech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words then, though to 
us now they are lost and unknown; it would become us to 
be charitable one to another in our interpretations or mis- 
understanding of those ancient writings : which though of 
great concernment to be understood, are liable to the un- 
avoidable difiBculties of speech, which (if we except the 
names of simple ideas, and some very obvious tilings) is 
Bot capable, without a constant defining the terms;t of con^ 
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veying the sense and intention of the opettker, without any 
m^ner of doubt and uncertainty, to the hearer. And iq 
discourses of religion, law, and morality, as they are mat* 
ters of the highest concernment, so tliere will b^ the great* 
est diffici^lty. 

{•23- 
The volumes of interpreters and commentators on the 
Pld and Vew Testament are but too manifest proofs of 
this. Though every thing siaid in the text be infalliUy 
true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot choose but be 
very fatlible in the understanding of it. Nor is H to be won* 
dered, that the will of God, when eloathed in words, should 
be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably 
attends that sort of conveyance ; when even his Sop^ whilst 
doathed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted. And we ought 
to magnify his goodness that he hath spread before all the 
world such legible characters of his works and providence^ 
ma6 given all mankind so sqfficient a light of reason, that 
they to whom this written word never came^ could not 
(whenever they set themselves to search) either doubt of 
the being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to alt mankind, and seldom come to be contro- 
verted ; and^other revealed truths, which are conveyed to 
us by books and languages, are liable to the common and 
natural obscurities and difficulties incident to words ; me- 
thinks it would become us to be more careful and diligent 
in observing the former, and less magisterial^ po^ive, and 
imperious, in imposing our own sense and interpretations 
of the letter* 



CHAP. X. 

OF TH& ABUSE OF WORDS. 

§ 1. j&use qfwords^ 

BESIDES the imperfection that is naturally in language 
and the obscurity and confusion that is so hard to be 
avoided in the use of words, there are several wilful faults 
and neglects which men are guilty of in this way of com- 
munication^ whereby they render these signs less dear and 
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difitinct in their signification^ than naturally they nded to 
be. ^ , 

{/ 2. Firsty Words without any^ or without clear ideas. 

First, in this kind, the first and most palpable abuse is, 
the using of words without clear and distinct ideas ; or» 
which is worse, signs without any thing signified. Of these y 
there are two sorts : 

I. One may observe, in bli languages, certain words, 
that if they foe examined, will be found, in their first ori- 
ginal and their appropriated use, not to stand for any ^ 
clear and distinct ideas. These, for the most part, the y^ 
several sects of philosophy and religion have introduced. 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecting some- 
thing singular and out of the way of common appre- 
hensions, or to support some strange opinions, or cover 
some weakness of their hypothesis, seldom fail to coin new 
words, and such as when they cotne to be examined, may 
justly be called insignificant terms. ^ For having either 
had no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them, 
when they were first invented ; or at least such as, if well 
examined, will be found inconsistent ; it is no wonder if 
afterwards, in the vulgar use of the same party, they re- 
main empty sounds, with little or no signification, amongst 
those who think it enough to have them often in their 
mouths, as the distinguishing characters of their church, 
or school, without much troubling their heads to examine 
what are the precise ideas they stand for. I shall not need 
here to heap up instances; every man's reading and con- 
versation will sufficiently furnish him ; or if he wants to be 
better stored, the great mint^masters of this kind of terms, 
I mean the school-men and metaphysicians (under which, 
I think, the disputing natural and moral philosophers of 
these latter ages may be comprehended) have where* withal 
abundantly to content him. 

$. 3. 

II. Others there be, who extend this abuse yet farther, y 
who take so little care to lay by words, which in their 
primary notation have scarce any clear and distinct ideas 
which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable ne- 
gligence they familiarly use words, which the propriety 
of language has^ affixed to very important ideas, without 
any distinct meaning at all. ''Wisdom, glory, grace, &c, v^^ 
are words frequent enough in ever^ man's mouth ; but if 
9 great many of those who n^ them, should be asked what 
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they mean by them, they would be at a stand, and not 
know what to answer: a plain proof, that though they 
have learned those sounds, and have them ready at their 
tongue's end, yet there are nodetermined ideas laid up in 
their minds, which ace to be expressed to others by them. 

v/* §. 4?, Occasioned hy learning names before the ideas they be- 

long to. 

Men having been accustomed from their cradles to learn 
words, which are easily trot and retained, before they 
knew, or had framed the complex ideas, to which they 
were annexed, or which were to be found in the things they 
were thought to stand for ; they usually continue to do so 
all their lives ; and without taking the pains necessary to 
settle in their minds determined ideas, they use their words 
for such unsteady and confused notions as they have, con- 
tenting themselves with the same words other people use : 
as if their very sound necessarily carried with it constantly 
the same meaning. This, though men make a shift with, 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, where they find it ne- 
cessary to be understood, and therefore they make signs 
till they are so; yet this insignificancy in their words, when 
they come to reason concerning either their tenets or in- 
terest, manifestly fills their discourse with abundance of 
empty unintelligible noise and jargon, especially in moral 
matters, where the words for the most part standing for ar- 
bitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regularly 
and permanently united in nature, their bare sounds are of- 
ten only thought on, or at least very obscure and uncertain 
notions annexed to them. Men take the words they find 
in use amongst their neighbours ; and that they may not 
seem ignorant what they stand for, use them confidently^ 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning; whereby, besides the ease of it, they obtain this 
advantage, that as in such discourses they seldom are in 
the right, so they are as seldom to be convinced that they 
are in the wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw 
those men out of their mistakes, who have no settled no- 
tion^ as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation, who has 
\\o settled abode. This I guess to be so ; and every one 
may observe in himself and others, whether it be or no. 

§. 5. 2. Unsteady application of them. 
Secondly, anotner great abuse of words is inconstancy 
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in the use of them. It is hard to find a discourse written 
of any sul^ect, especially of controversy, wherein one shall 
not observe if he read with attention the same words (and 
those commonly the most material in the discourse, and 
upon which the argument turns) used sometimes for one 
collection of simple ideas, and sometimes for another: 
which is a perfect abuse of language. Words being in- 
tended for signs of my ideas, to make them knowa to others^ 
not by any natural signification, but by a voluntary impo* 
sition, it is plain cheat and abuse, when I make them stand 
sometimes for one thing, and sometimes for another ; the 
wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great 
folly, or greater dishonesty. And a man, in his accounts 
with anotfier may, with as much fairness, make the cha- 
racters of numbers stand sometimes for one, and sometimes^ 
for another collection of units (t^. g, this character 3 stand 
sometimes for three, sometimes for four, and sometimes 
for eight) as in his discourse, or reasoning, make the same 
words stand for different collections of simple ideas. If 
men should do So in their reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them ? One who would speak thus, in 
the affairs an4 business of the world, and call 8 sometimes 
seven, and sometimes nine as best served his advantage^ 
would presently haye clapped upon him one of the two 
names men are commonly disgusted with. And yet ia 
arguings and learned contests, the same sort of proceed- 
iogs passes commonly for wit and learning : but to me it 
appears a greater di&honesty, than the misplacing of coun- 
ters in the casting up a debt ; and the cheat the greater, 
by how much truth is of greater concernment and value 
Ihan money. 

$. 6. 3. Affected obscurity hy "mrong application. 
Thirdly, another abuse of language is an affected ob- 
scurity, by either applying old words to new and unusual 
significations, or introducing new and ambiguous terms^ 
without defining either ; or else putting them so together, 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though the? 
Peripatetic philosophy has been most eminent in this way, 
yet other sects have not been wholly clear of it. There 
are scarce any of them that are not cumbered with some 
difficulties (such is the imperfection of human knowledge) 
which ihey have been fain to cover with obscurity of terms, 
and to confound the signification of words, which, iike a 
mist before people's eyes, mi^ht hinder* their weak parts 
VOL. n. ' p 
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ft-om being discovered. Thiat body and extension in com* 
inon use, stand for two distinct ideas, is plain to any one 
thdt Will but reflect a little. For were their signification 
precisely the same, it would be proper^ and as intelligible 
to say, the body of an extension, as the extension of a body; 
and yet there are those who find it necessary to confound 
their signification. To this abuse^ and the mischiefs of con- 
founding the signification of words, logic and the liberal 
sciences^ as they have been handled in the schools, have 
given reputation ; and the admired art of disputing hath 
added much to the natural imperfectbn of languages^ 
whilst it has been made use of and fitted to perplex the 
signification of words, more than to discover the know- 
ledge and truth of things: and he that will look into that 
sort of learned writings, will find the words there much 
more obscure, uncertain, and undetermined in their mean« 
ing, than they are in drdinary conversation. 

§. 7. Logic and dispute hceoe much contributed to this. 

This is unavoidably tcrbe so, where men's parts and 
learning are estimated by their skill in disputing. And if 
reputation and reward shall attend these conquests, which 
depend mostly on the fineness and niceties of words, it is 
BO wonder if the wit of man, so employed, should perplex^ 
involve, and subtilize the signification of sounds, so as never 
to want something to say^ in opposing or defending any 
question ; the victory being adjudged not to him who had 
truth on bi« side, but the last word in the dispute. 

$. 8. 'Calling it subtil^. 

This, though a very tiseless skill, and that which I think 
the direct opposite to tlie ways of knowledge, hath yet 
passed hitherto under the laudable and esteemed names of 
subtility and acuteness : and has had the applause of the 
schools, and encouragement of one part of the learned men 
of the world. And no wonder, since the philosophers of 
old (the, disputing and wrangling philosophers I mean, 
such as Lucian wittily and with reason taxes) and the 
schoolitien since, aiming at glory and esteem for their great 
and universal knowledge, easier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to than really acquired^ ^ound this a good expedient 
to cover their ignorance with a curious and inexplicable 
wd>'of perplexed words, and procure to themselves the 
admiration oi others by unintelligible terms, the apter t# 
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produce wonder, because they could not be under iood; 
whilst it appears in all history, that thesu prolound dpctors 
were no wiser, nor mpre useful than their neighbours ; 
and brought but small advantage to human life, or the so- 
cieties wherein they lived : unless the coining of n^w words, 
where they produced no new things to apply them to, or 
the perplexing or obspuring the signification of old ones, 
i^nd so bringing all things into question and dispute, werjs. 
a thing prontabh; tp the life of (pan, or worthy ^ommenda* 
|ion i^nd rewardt 

§. 9. This learning very little benefits society. 

For notwithstanding these learned disputants, these all* 
knowing doctors, it was to the unscholastic statesman, tlia( 
the governments of the world owed their peace, defence 
and liberties : and from the illiterate and contemned me- 
chanic (a name of disgrace) that they received the im- 
provements of useful arts. Nevertheless, this artificial ig? 
sorance, and. learned gibberish, prevailed mightily in ^liesQ 
last ages, by the interest and artifice of those who found 
no easier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they 
have attained, than by amusing the men of business and 
ignorant with hard wor4s, or eipploying the ingenious and 
idle in intricate disputes about unintelligible terms, and 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endlesss laby- 
rinth. Besides, there is no such way to gain admittance, 
or give defence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with legions of obscurci doubtful, 
and undefined words : which yet make these retreats n^or^ 
}ike the dens of robbers, or holes of fosses, than |;he fortr 
resses of fair warriors; which if it be hard to get them oi(t 
of, it is not for the strength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and the obscurity of the thickets they are be- 
set with^ For untruth being unacceptable to th^ ii^ind of 
man, there is no other defencjs left for absurdity, but ob^ 
scurity. 

J. 10. BtU destroys the insti-umentsofTcncmledge andcom-^ 
munication. 

Thus learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even 
inquisitive mpn, from true knowledge, hath been propagat- 
ed in the world, and hath ipucb perplexed whilst it pre- 
tended to iqform the understanding. For we see thai 9- 
tber weU-nieaning and wise mi»n, whose education ^j^l 
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parts had not acquired tbiat acutenesfi, could intelligibly 
express themselves to one another : and in its plain use 
make a benefit of language. Bat though unlearned men 
W( II enough understood the words white and black, &c. 
and had constant notions of the ideas signified by those 
words: yet there were philosophers found, who had learn- 
ing and subtilty enough to prove, that snow was black ; 
f . e. to prove, that white wis black. Whereby they had the 
aidvantage to destroy the instruments and means of dis- 
course, conversation, instruction, and society: whilst witli 
great art and subtilty they did no more but perplex and 
confound the signification of words, and thereby render 
language less useful, than the real defects of it had made 
it ; a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 

$.11.^ useful as to confound the sound of the letters. 

These learned men did equally instruct men's under- 
irtandings, and profit their lives, as he who should alter the 
iHgnification Of known characters, and, by a subtle device 
of learning, iar surpassing the capacity of the illiterate 
dulK and vulgar, should in his writing show that he could 
put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no small admiration 
and benefit of his reader : it being as senseless to put blacky 
wbich is a word agreed on to stand (qr one sensible idea, 
to put it, I say, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e, to 
call snow black, as to pat this mark A, which is a char- 
acter agreed on to stand for one modification of sound, 
made by a certain motion of the organs of speech, for B; 
which is agreed on to stand for another modification of 
soutid, nrade by another certain mode of the organs of 
apeech. 

§. 12. This art has perplexed religion and justice. 

!Nor hath this mischief stopped in logical niceties, or 
cttrious empty speculations; it hath invaded the great con- 
cernments of human life and society, obscured and per- 
. plexed the material truths of law and divinity ; brought 
confusion, disorder, and uncertainty into the affairs of 
mankind ; and if not destroyed, ' yet in a great measure 
tendered useless, ^hese two great rules, religidn and justice* 
Wlhat hkve the gi^eatest part of the comments and disputes 
upon the laws of God ftnd man- served for, but to make 
the meaning more doubtful, and- perplex the sense? — 
What 'have been the eflect (k those multiplied curious diS" 
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tinctions Imd ilbMtle niceties, but ob»cUrity and tkiH^e^ttutttjr, 
leaving the word« more unintelli^blei and the reader more 
fX a loss ? How elsre comes it to pass that princes, speak* 
injg; 6t writing to their servants, in their o)rdinary conl- 
mands', are easily understood; speaking tb thieir people, in 
their laws, are ^ot so ? And, as I remarked before^ doth 
it tt6t often happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity 
very well understands a text or a la# that he reads, till he 
consults an expositor, or gpes to counsel ; who, by that 
time he hath don^ explaining them, makes the wt^rds sig- 
< nify either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 

§•13. And ought not toptissfor learning. 

Whether any by inter&^ts of these professions ha^e oc- 
casioned this, I will not here examine ; but I leave it to 
be considered, whether it would not be well for mankind^ 
whose cofncernment it is to kHoW things as they are, and 
to do what tb^y ought, and not to spend their lives in 
talking about them, or tossing Words to and fro ; whether 
it would not be well, I say, that the use of words were 
made plain and direct, and that language^ which was giv- 
en us for the improvement of knowledge and bond of so- 
ciety, should not be employed to darken trftth, and un- 
settle people's rights ; to raise mists, and reilidet tininteftli^ 
gtble both morality and religion ? Or that at l^eut, if ^hte 
will iiappen, it should not be thought learning or knoW*- 
ledgetodote? 

§. 14u 4. Taking them for things. • y^. 

Fourthly, another great abuse of words is, the taking 
them for tnings. This though it in some degree concerns 
all names in general, yet more particularly afibcts those of v^ 
substances. To this abuse those men are most subject, sy' 
who most confine their thought^ to any one system, and 
give themselves up into a firm belief of the perfection of 
any received hypothesis; whereb^ they conie to be p^t*^ 
miaded, that the terms of that sect are so suited to the na^^ 
ture of things, ijiat they perfectly correspond with their 
real existence. Who is there, that 'has been bred up in ^^ 
the Peripatetic philosophy, who does not think the ten 
%ames, iindefr which are ranked the Iten predicaments^' to 
be exactly 'conformable to the 'nature of things ? Who is y, 
there of that school, that is not persuaded, that substantial 
forms^' vegetative souls^ abhorrence of a vacuinn, inten- 
4»onfd species^ &c. are 8omethio|^ real? These words 
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men have learned froQi their very entrance upon kiio«r« 
l^dge, and have found their masters and hysteais lay great 
stress upon them ; and therefore they cannot quit the opir ' 
nion, that they are conformable to nature, and are the re- 
y presentations of something that really exists. The Piatonista 
^* have their ^soul of the worl^r ^^d the Epicureans their en- 
deavour towards motioq in th^ir atoms when at rest. — r 
There is scarce any sect in philosophy has not a distinct 
set of terms^ that others understand not ; but yet this ^b- 
berishy which in the weakness of human understanding, 
serves so well to palliate men's ignorancct and. cover thei^*. 
errors, comes, by familiar use amongst those of the same 
tribe, to seem the most important part of language, and of 
all other the terms the most significant And should atrial 
and ffitherial vehicles come once, .,by the; preyaiency of 
that doctrine, to be generally re,^eived any where, no doubt 
those terms would pake inipressions on men's minds, so 
as to establish them in the persuasion of the reality of 
8uch things, as much as Peripatetic form^ and iotentipnal 
apede^t haye beretofo^e done. 

$. 15. Instance in mattet. 

y How much names taken for things are apt to mislead 
the understanding, the attentive reading of philosphical 
writers wpuld abundantly discover ; and that perhaps in 
words, . little suspected of any such misuse. I shall 
instance in one only, and that a very familiar one : how 

V • many intricate disputes have there been about 'matter, 
as if there were spme -6uch thing really in nature, dis- 
tinct from body ; as it is ^viden^ the word matter standi 
for an idea distinct from the idea of body ? Fpr if the 
ideas these two terms stood for were precisely thp 
same, they might indiiferently, in all places, be put for 
one another. But we see, that though it be proper tp $ay, 
there is one matter of all bodies, one cannot say tlieire is 
one body of all matters: we familiarly say, one body i$ 
bigger than another ; but it sounds harsh (and I think is 
never used) to say one matter is bigger than another. — 
Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that though 
matter and body be not really distinct, but wherever there 
is the one there is the other ; yet matter and body stand 
for two different conceptions, whereof the one is incom- 
plete, and but a part of the other. For body stands for 
u solid extended figured substance, whereof matter \& buj; 
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a partial aiid more confused conception, it seeming to me 
te be used for the substance and solidity of body, without 
taking in its extension and figure : and therefore it is that 
speaking of matter, we speak of it always as one, because 
in trqth it expressly contains nothing but the idea of a so- 
lid substance, which is every where the same, every where 
uniform. This being our idea of matter, we no more con- »/ 
ceive or speak of different matters in the world, than we 
do of different solidities ; though we both conceive and 
speak of different bodies, because extension and figure 
are capable of variation. But since solidity cannot exist v^ 
without extension and figure, the taking matter to be the 
name of something really existing under that precision, 
has no doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible 
discourses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers concerning materia prima; which '/■'-'• 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be considered^ This, 
I think, I may at least say, that we should have a great 
many fewer disputes in the world, if words were taken for 
what they are, the signs of our ideas only, , and not for 
things themselves. For when we argue about matter, or 
any the like term, we Cruly argue only about the idea we 
express by that sound, whether that precise idea agree to 
any thing really existing in nature or no. And if mea 
would tell what ideas they make their words stand for, 
there could not be half that obscurity or wrangling, in the 
search or support of truth that there is. 

§. 16. This makes errors lasting* 

> 3ut whatever inconvenience follows from this mistake 
of words, this I am sure, that by constant and familiar 
ijse they charm men into notions far remote from the truth . 
of things. It would be a hard matter to persuade any one, 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the par- 
son of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used, signi- 
fied nothing that really existed in nature ; which, perhaps, 
is none of the least causes, that men are so hardly drawn 
to quit their mistakes, even in opinions purely philosophi- 
cal, and where they have no other interest but truth. For y 
the words they have a long time been used to, remaining ^ 
firm in their minds, it is no wonder thai the wrong no- 
tions annexed to them should not be removed^ 
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$« 17. 5. SeiHng them Jon >what thej^ cannot sign^. 
Fifthly, another abuse of v^ords, is the setting them in the 
place of things, which they do or can by no means signify. 
We may observe, that in the general names of substances, 
ni^hereof the nominal essences are only known to us, when 
we put them into propositions, and affirm or deny any 
thing about them, we do most commonly tacitly suppose, 
or intend they should stand for the real essence of a cer- 
tain sort of substances. For when a man says gold is mal- 
leable^ he means and would insinuate something more than 
tbi;, that what I call gold is malleable, (though truly it 
amounts to no more) but would have this understood, viz* 
that gold, t. e. what has the real essence of gold, is malle- 
able ; which amounts to thus much, that malleableness . 
depends on, and is inseparable from the real essence of 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence 
cpnsiqts, the connexion in his ^ind of malleableness, is 
not truly with an essence he knows not, but only with the 
sound gold he puts for it. Thus, when we say, that ani- 
mal ratiawls is, and aniffiol imphime bipes Ifitis ungmbus is 
not a good defioitioo of a man : it is plain, we suppose 
the name man in this case to stand for the real essence 
of a species, and would signify, that a rational animal 
better described that real essence tlian a two-legged ahi-' 
mal with broad nails, and without £Bathe|*8. For eise^ 
lyby might not Plato as properly make the word ««^^«# 
or man, stand for his complex idea, made up of the idea 
of a body, distinguished from others l^ a certain shape 
and other outward appearances, as Aristotle make the 
complex idea, to which he gave the name «'^e«r«s or man, of 
body and the faculty of reasoning joined together ; unless 
the name ff^c^^f, or man, were supposed to stand for some^ 
thing else than what it signifies; and to be put in the 
place of some other thing than the idea a man professes be 
would express by it ? 

$. 18. V. g. Putting them for the real essences of ^stances. 

It is trae^ the names of substances would be much more 
useCvl, and propositions made in them much more certain, 
werf th^ real essences of substances the ideas in our minds 
whi^i^b those words signified* And it is for want of those 
real essences that our words convey so littte knowledge or 
certainty in o.ur discourses about them : and therefore the 
mind^ to remove that imperfection as much as it can. 
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makes tbem, by a secret sappontion, to stand for a'thiogi^ 
haviag that real essence, as if thereby it made some near^ 
er approaches to it For though the word man or gold 
signify nothing truly but a complex idea of properties 
united together in one sort of substances : yet there is 
scarce any body in the use of these words, but often sup* 
poses each of thosje names to stand for a thing having the 
real essence, on which these properties depend. Which 
is so far from diminishing the imperfection of our words, 
that by a plain abuse it adds to it when we would make 
them stand for something, which not being in our complex 
idea, the name we use can no wayb be the sign of. 

{• 19. Hence we think every change of our idea in substancet 
not to change the species. * 

This shows us the reason why in mixed modes any of ^ 
the ideas that make the composition of the complex one, 
being left out or changed, it is allowed to be another thing, 
f. e. to be of another species, it is plain in cbance*medley, 
man-slaughter, murder, parricide^ ftc. The reason where* 
of is, because the complex idea signified by that name is 
the real as well as nominal essence ; and there is no secret 
reference of that name to any other essence but that. But y 
in/'''snbstances''it is not so. For though in that called gold ^ 
one puts into his complex idea what another leaves out^ 
and vice versa / yet men do not usually think that there* 
fore the species is changed : because they secretly in their 
minds refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a reat 
immutable essence of a thing existing, on which those pro- 
perties depend. He that adds to his complex idea of gold 
that of fixedness and solubility in aq. regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the species; 
but only to have a more perfect idea, by adding another 
simple idea, which is always in fact joined with those other, 
of which his former complex idea consisted. But this re- 
ference of the name to a thino^ whereof we had not the idea, 
is so &r from helping at ali^ that it only serves the more 
to involve us in difiiculties. For by this tacit reference to 
the real essence of that species of bodies, the word gold 
(which by standing for a more or less perfect collection of 
simple ideas, serves to design that sort of body well enough 
in civil discourses) comes to have no signification at all, 
being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
and so can signify nothing at all^ when the body itself ia 
VOL, II. n 
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away. Fot howisver it may be thought all one; yet, if 
well considered, it will be found It quite different thing to , 
argue about gold in name,' and about a parcel in the body 
itself, V. g. a piece of leaf*gold laid before us; though in 
discourse we are fain to substitute the name far the tiding. 

/• §. 20. The cause of the . abuse^ a supposition of nature^ $ 
'working altsoays regularly. 

That which I think very much dispostes men to substi- 
tute their names for the real essences of species, is the sup^ 
position before- mentioned, that nature works regularly in 
the production of things; and sets the boundaries to each 
of those species, by giving exactly the same real internal 
Constitution to each individual, whicli we rank under one 
general name. Whereas any one who observes their dif« 
ferent qualities, can hatdly doubt» that many of the indi- 
viduals, called by the same name, are, in their internal 
constitution, as different one from another as several of 
those which are ranked under different specific names, 
drhis supposition, however, that the same precise ^nd in<^ 
tc^rnal constitution goes always with the same specific name, 
makes men forward to take those names for the represen- 
tatives of those real essences, though indeed they signify 
nothing but the complex ideas they have in their minds 
when they use them. So that, if I may so say, signifying 
one thing, and being supposed for, or put in the place of 
another, they cannot but, in such a kind of use, cause a 
great deal of uncertainty in men's discourses ; especially in 
those who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of sub- 
' stantial forms^ whereby they firmly imagine the several 
species of things to be determined and dislinguishedi. 

y §.21. This abuse contains two false suppositions. 

But however preposterous and absurd it be to make our 
names stand for ideas we have not, (or which is all one) 
essences that we know not, it being in effect to make out 
words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, 
who ever so little reflects on the use men make of their 
words, that there is nothing more^ familiar. When a man 
asks whether this or that thing he sees^ let it be a drill, or 
1^ monstrous ibetus, be a man or no; it is evident, the ques- 
tion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his com- 
plex idea, expressed by the name man : but whether it has 
in it the real essence of a species of things, which he sup- 
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poses his name man to stand for. In which way of using 
the names of substances, there are these false suppositions 
contained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences according ^ 
to which nature makes all particular things, and by which 
they are distinguished into ispecies. That every thing has 
a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 
its sensible qualities depend, is past doubt : but I think it * 
has been proved, that this ralakes not the distinction of spe- 
cies, as we rank them ; nor the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tadtly also insinuates, as if we had ideas ^y 
ef these proposed essences. For to what purpose else is 
it to inquire whether this or that thing have the real essence 
of the species man, if we did not suppose that there were 
such a spedfic essence known 7 which yet is utterly false : 
and therefore such application of names, as would make 
them stand for ideas which we have not, must needs cause 
great disorder in discourses and reasonings about them^ 
and be a great inconvenience in our commnnicatioa by 
words* 

J. 22. 6. A supposition thai 'word^ have a c^tain and evi- yy 
dent sijgnificatipn. 

Sixtfalvy there remains yet another more general, though 
perhaps less observed abu^ of words: and that is, that 
men having by a long and &miliar use annexed to them 
certain ideas, they are apt to imagine so near and peo^sary 
a connexion between the nam^ and the ^ignificattoo they 
use them in, that they forwardiy suppose one ipanoot but 
understand what their meaning is; and therefore one ought 
to acquiesce in the words delivered, as if it were past 
doubts that, in the us^ of those common received sounds, 
the speaker and hearer bad neipessarily the same precise 
ideas; Whence presuming, that when they have iu dis- 
course used any term, they havo thereby, as it were, set 
before others the very thing they talked of; and so likewise 
taking the words ofothers^ asjjiaturally standing for just 
what they themselves have been accustomed to apply them 
to, they neyer trouble themselves to explain their own, or 
understand clearly piLhers meaning. From whence coo^- 
0U)9ly i^roc^ed xMlse and wrangling} without improvement 
.pr information ; whilst men take words to be the constant 
r^lar marks of agreed notions, which in truth are qo 
i|K>re bfit the voluntary and unsteady signs of their 0^ 
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ideas. And yet men think it strange if in discourse, or 
.(where it is often absolutely necessary) . in dispute, one 
sometimes asks the meaning of their terms : Uiough the 
arguings one may every day observe in conversation, make 
it evident, that there are few names of complex ideas 
which any two men use for the same just precise collection. 
It is hard to name a word which will not be a clear instance 
y* of this. 'Xifi^ is a term, none more familiar. Any one 
r'^/rJP^ almost would take it for an affront to be asked what . he 
X meant by it. And yet if it comes in question, whether a 
plant, that lies ready formed in the seed, have life: whe* 
ther the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man in 
a swoon without sense or motion, be alive or no ; it ia 
easy to perceive that a clear distinct settled idea does not 
always accompany the use of so known a word as that of 
life is. Some gross and confused conceptions men indeed 
ordinarily have, to which they apply the common words 
of their language; and such a loose use of their words serves 
them well enough in their ordinary discourses or afPairs.-*—' 
But this is not sufficient for philosophical inquiries. Know* 
ledge and reasoning require precise determinate ideas.-— 
And though men will not be so importunately dull, aa 
not to understand what others say without' demanding aii- 
explication of their terms; nor so troublesomely critical, as 
to corect others in the use ot the words they rec^ve from' 
them; yet where truth < and knowledge are. concerned in 
the case^ I know not what fault it can be tO' desire the ex* 
plication of words, whose sense seems dubious; or why a 
man should be ashamed to own his ignorance, in what sense- 
another man uses his words, since he has no other way 
of certainly knowing it,' but by being informed. ^ This 
abuse of taking words upon trust has no where spread so 
&r, nor with so ill effects, as iamongst men of letters. The 
multiplication and obstinacy of disputes, which have so 
laid wastej^the intellectual world, is ojving totiotbing more, 
than to this ^ill use of "words. <For though it be generally 
believed that there is great diversity of opinions in the vo* 
lumes and variety of controversies the world is ^stracted 
with, yet the most I can find that the contending learned 
men ot diflerent parties do^ in their arguings^one with an* 
other, is, that they q)eak different languages. For I am 
apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting terms, 
tliink upon things, and know what they think, they think 
ail the same -, t^Qugh perhaps what they would have^ be 
different* j . . «, 
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§, SS» Tke ends €fkmgUagei 1. To comey out ideas. «/ 

To conclude this consideration of the imperfection and 
abuse of language ; the ends of hinguage in our discourse 
with others, beins chiefly these three: first, to make 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; secondly, 
to do it with as much ease and quickness as possible ; ana, 
thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge of things : lan- 
guage is either abused or deficient, when it fails of any of 
Uiese three. 

First, words fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view : 1. When mea 
have names in their mouths without any determinate ideas 
in their minds, whereof they are the signs ; \or, 2. When 
they apply the common received names of any language to 
ideas, to which the common use of that language does not 
apply them ; or, 8. .When they appfy them very unsteadi* 
ly, making them stand now for one, and by and by, for 
another ioea. 

$• 24. 2. Th do it with quickness, -^ 

Secondly, men fail of conveying their thoughts with all 
the quickness and ease that may be, when they have com- 
plex ideas without having any distinct names for them.— -* 
This is sometimes the fault of the language itself, which 
has not iii it a sound vet applied to such a signification \ 
and sometimes the fault of the man, who has not yet learn- 
ed the name for that idea he would show another. 

$• 25« 3. Theremth to convey tie knawkdge of things. y 

Thirdly, there is no knowledge of things conveyed by 
men's words, when their ideas agree not to the reality of 
things. Though it be a defect, that has its original in 
our ideas, which are not so conformable to the nature of 
things, as attention, study, and application might make 
them ; yet it fails not to extend itself to our words too^ 
when we use them as signs of real beings, which ^et never 
bad any reality or existence. 

$• 26. Hem meris nxn-dsfail in aU theee. 

First, be that hath words of any language, without di»« ^ ' 
tinct ideas in his mind to which he applies them, does, so 
far as he uses them in discourse, only tnake a noise with« 
out any sense or signification ; and how learned soever be 
may seem by the use of bard words or learned terms, is 
not much more adduced thereby in kaowledgdi than h^ 
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trould be in learning, who: had nothing in his study but 
the bar^ titles of books, without possessing tlie contents of 
them. For all such words, however put into discourse, ac- 
<^rding to the right construction of grammatical rules, or 
the harmony of well* turned periods, do yet amount |Q 
nothing but bare sounds^ and nothing else. 

$. 27. 
y Secondly, he that lias complex ideas, without particular 
names for them, would be in no better ca^e than a book- 
seller, who had in his warehouse volumes, that lay there 
unbound, and without titles; which he could therefore 
make known toothers, only by showing the loose sheets, 
and communicate them only by tale. This man is hin- 
dered in his discourse for want of words to communicate 
his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to make 
known by an enumeration of the simple ones that compose 
them; and so is fain often to use twenty words, to express 
what another man signifies in one, 

J. 2a. 

y Thirdly, he that puts not consantly the same sign for 
die same idea, but uses the same words sometimes in one, 
and sometimes in another signification, ought to pass in the 
schools and conversation for as fair a man, as he does in 
the market and e;^change, who sells several things under 
the same name. 

§. 29. - 
Fourthly, he that applies the words of any lainguage to 
ideas different from those to which the common use, of that 
country applies them, however his own understanding may 
be filled with truth and light, will not by such words be 
able to convey much of it to others, without defining his 
terms. For however the sounds are such as are familiarly 
known, and easily enter the ears of those who are accus- 
tomed to them ; yet standing for othel* ideas than thos^ 
they usually are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the 
mind of the hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts 
of him who thus uses them. 

§. so. 

Fifthly, he that imagined to himself substances such as 
never have been, and filled his head with ideas which have 
not any correspondence with the real nature of things, to 
which yet he gives settled and defined names; may fill bis dis* 
course^.and perhaps another man's bead; with the fantas^^ 
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cal imaginaticHis of his own brain, bat will be very iar from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true knowledge. 

§. 31. 
He that bath names without ideas, wants meaning in his • 
^ords, and speaks only empty sounds. He that bath complex >/ 
ideas without names for them, wants liberty and dispatch 
in bis expressions, and is necessitated to use periphrases* 
He that uses his. words loosely and unsteadiy will either be. ^Z 
not minded or not.undorstood. He that applies bis names ^ 
to ideas diiflferent from their common use^ wants propriety 
in his language and speaks gibberish. And he that hath y 
the ideas of substances disagreeing with the real existence* 
of things, so far wants the materials of true knowledge ia 
his understanding, and hath instead thereof chimeras. 

§. 32. Jfott) in subsiancei. 

In our notions concerning substances, we are liable to ?-*•■ 
all the former inconveniencies ; t;. g. he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of what 
it stands for, pronounces a good word $ but so long means 
nothing at all by it^ 2. He that in a new-discovered 
country shall see several sorts of animals and vegetables, 
unknown to him before, may have as true ideas of them, 
as of a horse or stag: but can speak of them only by a de- 
scription, till he shall either take the names the natives 
call them by, or give them names himself. 3. He that 
uses the word body sometimes for pure extension, . and 
sometimes for extension and solidity together, will talk 
very fallaciously. 4. He that gives the name horse to that 
idea, which common usace calls mule, talks improperly, 
and will not be understood. 5. He that thinks the name 
centaur standi for some real being, imposes: on biiQsel^ 
and mistakes words for things. 

§. 33. How in modes and relations. 

In modes and relations generally we are liable only to -" 
the four first of these inconveniences ; viz. 1. I may have 
in my memory the names of modes, as gratitude or charity, 
and yet not have any precise ideas annexed in my thoughts 
to those names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the 
names that bejong to them ; v. g. I may have the idea of 
a man^s drinking till his colour and humour be altered, 
till his tongue trips, and bis eyes look red, and his feet 
fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be called drunkeo- 
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i)es& 9. I may hsxe the ideas of virtues or trices, and 
names also, but apply them amtst i 'O.g. when Z apply the 
nakne frugality to that fdea which others call and signify by 
this sound, covetous^ess. 4. I may use any of those names 
y with inconstancy. 5. But, in modes and relations, I can* 
not have ideas disagreeing to the existence of things: for 
modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleasure; 
and relation being but by waV of tonsidering or conparing 
two things together, and so also an idea of my Own making; 
these ideas can scarce be found to disa^e with any thing 
catisting, since they ^re not in the mtnd as the copies of 
thingi regularly made by nature, nor as properties inse- 
parably flowing from the internal constitution or essence 
of any substance; but as it were patterns lodged in my' 
memory^ with names annexed to them, to denominate ac- 
tions and relations by, as they come to exist But the 
mistake is commonly in my giving a wrong name tb' my 
conceptions ; and so using words m a different sense from' 
other people, I am not understood^ but am thought to 
have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong names to 
liiem. Only if I put in my ideas of mixed modes or re- 
lations any inconsistent ideas together, I fill my head also 
with chimeras; since such ideas, if well examined, cannot 
SO much as exist in the mind, much less any real being 
ever be denominated from them. 

^ $, 34. 7« Figurative speech alsa an abme qfkmgi^e. 

Since wit and fancy find easier entertainment in the 
v.r., world, than dry truth and real knowledge, figurative 
speeches and allusion in language wilt hardly be admitted 
as an imperfection or abuse of it. I confess in discourses 
where we seek rather pleasure and delight than informa- 
tion and improv,emen^ such ornaments as are borrowed 
from them can scarce pass for faults. But yet if we would 
speak of things as they are, we must allow that all the art 
of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, all the artificial 
and figurative wplicatiou of words eloquence hath invent- 
ed, are for nothmg else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move 
the passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and so 
indeed are perfect cheats : and therefore however laudable 
or allowable oratory may render them ki harangues and 
popular addresses, they are certainly, in aH discourses that 
pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and 
wjhere troth and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be 
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thought a great fault, either of the language or person that 
makes use of theoi. What, and how various they are, will 
be superfluous here to take ^notice ; the books of rhetoric 
which abound in the world, will instruct those who want 
to be informed ; only I cannot but observe how little the 
preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge is 
the care and concern of mankind ; since tbe arts of fallacy 
are endowed and preferred^ It is evident 1k>w much men 
love to deceive and he deceived, since rhetoric, that power* 
ful instrument of error and deceit, has its established pro* 
fessors, is publicly taught, and has always been bad in 
great reputation : and, I doubt not, but it will be thought 
great boldness, if not brutality in me^ to have said thus 
much against it. Eloquence, like tbe fair sex, has too 
prevailing beauties in it, to suiFer itself ever to bespoken 
against. And it is in vain to find fault with those arts of 
deceiving, wherein men find pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAP. XL 

OF THE REMEDIES OF THE FOREGOING IMPERFECTIOKS 
AND ABUSES. * 

§. 1. 7%^ are worth seeking. 

^HE natural and improved imperfections of languages 
•^ we have seen above at large ; and speech being the 
great bond that holds society together, and the common 
conduit whereby the improvements of knowledge are con- 
veyed from one man, and one generation to another; it 
Would well deserve our most serious thoughts to consider 
what remedies are to be found for the incooveniencies above- 
mentioned. 

$. 2. Are not easy, 
I am not so vain to think, that any one can pretend 
to attempt the perfect reforming the languages of the 
world, no not so much as of his own* country, without 
rendering himself ridiculous. To require that men should 
Use their words constantly in the same sense, and for none 
but determined and uniform ideas, would be to think that 
ail men should have the same notions, and should talk of 
nothing but what they have clear and distinct ideas of; which 
h not to be expected by any one, who bath not- vanity 

VOL. II. _H 
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enough to imagine he can prevail with men to be very 
knowing or very silent. And he must be very little skilled 
in the worlds who thinks that a voluble tongae shall ac* 
company only a good understanding ; or that men's talk- 
ing much or little should hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. 

$. d. But yet necessary to philosophy* 
But though the market and exchange must be left to 
their /Own ways of talk ing^ and gossipings not to be rob- 
bed of their ancient privilege ; though the schools and men 
of argument would perhaps take it amiss to^ have any thing 
offered to abate the length, or lessen the number, of their 
disputes t yet methinks those who pretend seriously to 
search after or maintain truth, should think themselves 
obliged to study bow they might deliver themselves with- 
out obscurity^ doubtfulness, or equivocation, to whidl^ 
men's words are naturally liable, if care be not taken. 

y §. 4. Misuse of words the great cause of errors. 

y For he that shall well consider the errors and obscurity, 

the mistakes and confusion, that are spread in the world 
by an ill use. of words, will find some reason to doubt whe- 
iber language, as it has been employed, has contributed 
more to the improvement or hindrance, of knowledge 

^ amongst mankind. How many are there that, when they 
would think on things, fix their thoughts only on words, 
especially when they would apply their minds to moral 
matters ? And who then can wonder, if the result of such 
contemplations and reasonings, about little more than 
sounds, whilst the ideas they annexed to them are very 
confused and very unsteady, or perhaps none at all ; who 
can wonder, I say, that such thoughts and reasonings 
end in nothing but obscurity an4 mistake, without any 
clear judgment and knowledge ? 

J. 5. Obstinacy, 

This inconvenience, in an ill use of words, men suffer 
in their own private meditations; but much more mani- 
fest are the disorders which follow from it, in conversation, 
discourse, and arguings with others. For language being 
the great conduit, whereby men convey their discoveries, 
reasonings, and knowledge^ from one to another ; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fonnlains of knowledge, which are in things themselves; 
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yet he does^ fts much as in him liesi, break or stop the 
pipes, whereby it is distributed to the pobKc use and ad« 
vantnge of mankind. He that uses words without any 
deiir and steady rtieaning, what does he bat lead himself 
and .others into errors? And he that designedly does it, 
ottgbt to be looked on as an enemy to truth and know- 
ledge. And yet who can wonder, that al( the sciences and 
parts of knowledge have been so^overcharged with obscure 
and equivocal terms, and insignificant and doubtful ex- 
pressions, capable to make the most attentive or quick* 
sighted very little or not at all the more knowing or or- 
thodox; since subtility, in those who make profession to 
teach or defend truth, hath passed so much for a virtue : 
a virtue, indeed, which consisting for the most part in no* 
thing but the fallacious and illusory use of obscure or de* 
cftiifbl terms^ is only fit to make men more conceited in 
their igttorau^, and more obstinate in tlieir errors* 

$• 6. And wrangling* 

I^t us look into the books of controyersy of any kind ; 
there we shall see^ that the efiect of obscure, unsteodv or 
equivocal terms, is nothing but noise and wrangling aoout 
sounds, yitbout convincing or bettering a man's under- 
standings For if tile idea he not agreed on betwixt the 
speaker ^nd hearer, for which the word^ stand, the arga«* 
ment is ilot about things bot names* ^s often ^% such a 
wordy whotfe ligntfication isi not ascertained betwixt them, 
comes in use, their understandings have no other object 
wber^n they agree, but barely the sound ; the things thaf 
they think on at that time, as expressed by. that word, 
being quite different. 

§. 7, Instanaej bat and bird. •^ * 

Whether a bat be a bird or no, is not a qnestton ; whe- 
ther a bat be another thing than indeed it is, or have other 
qualities than indeed it has, for that would be extremely 
absurd to doubt of: but the question is, 1« Either between >X 
those that acknowledged themselves to have bot imperfect 
ideas of one or both of tl)ts sort of things for which these 
name^ are supposed to stand ; and then it is a real inquiry 
concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to make their yet 
imperfeet ideas of it more complete, by examining whether 
all the simple ideas, to which, comrbined together^ they both 
'pive the name biixl, be all to be found in a bat; but this 
}s a ouestion only of inquirers ^not 4^p^ters) who neither 
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^/^ eflSrm, nor deny, but examine. Or, f . It is a question 
between disputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other 
denies, that a bat is a bird. And then the question is 
barely about the si^ification of one or both these words ; 
in that they not having both the same complex ideas, to 
which they give these two names, one holds, and the other 
denies, that these two names may be affirmed one of an- 
other. Were they agreed in the signification of these two 
names, it were impossible they should dispute about them; 
for they would presently and clearly see (were that adjust- 
ed between them) whether all the simple ideas, of the more 
general name bird, were found in the complex ideas of a 
bat, or no ; and ^ there could be no doubt whether a bat 
were a bird or no. And here I desire it may be consider* 
ed, and carefully examined, whether the. greatest part of 
the disputes in the world are not merely verbal, and about 
the signification of words ; and whether if the terms they 
ere made in were defined, and reduced in their significa- 
tion (as they must be where they signify any thing) to de- 
teniiined collections of the simple ideas they do or should 
stand for, those disputes would not end of themselves, 
aiid immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well they are 
employed for the advantage of themselves or others, whose 
business is only the vain ostentation of sounds ; 'f« e» those 
vfho spend their lives in disputes and controversies. When 
I shall see any of those combatants strip all his terms of 
ambiguity and obscurity (which every one may do in the 
words he uses himself) I shall think him a champion fot 
knowledge, truth and peace, and not the slave of vain- 
glory, ambition, or a party. 

$.8. 
To remedy the defects of speech before-mentioned to 
some degree, and to prevent the inconvetiiences that fol- 
low from them, 1 imagine the observation of these follow*- 
ing rules may be of use, till somebody better able shall 
jaage it worth his while to think more maturely on this 
matter^ and objigethe world with his thoughts on it. 

y 1. Memedi^ ta use no iwrd without an idea. 

First, a man shall take care to use no word without A 
signification, ho name without an idea for which he makes 
it btand. I'his rule will not seem altogether needless, to 
any one who sbaU; take the pains to recollect how often b^. 
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bad met with such words» as instinct^' sympathy and anti-' w/* 
pathy/'&c* in the discourse of others, so made use of, as 
he might easily conclude that those that used them had no 
ideas in their minds to which they applied them ; but spoke 
them only as sounds^ which usually served instead of rea- 
sons on the like occasions. Not but that these words, and 
the like, have very proper significations in which they may 
be used : but there being no natural connexion between 
any words and any i^eas, these, and any other, may be 
learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by men, who have 
DO ideas in their minds, to which they have annexed thein, 
and for which they make them stand ; which is nece^ary 
they should, if men would speak intelligibly even to them- 
selves alone. 
$. 9. 2. To haw distinct ideas annexed to them in modes, y 
Seeondly, it is not enough a man uses his words as signs 
of some ideas : those he annexes them to, if they be simple, 
must be clear and distinct ; if complex, must be determi- 
nate, »• e. th*e preci'ie collection of simple ideas settled in 
the mind, with that sound annexed to it, as the sign of that 
precise determined collection, and no other. This is very 
necessary in names of modes, and especially^'moral words ;"^ 
which having no settled objects in nature, from whence 
their ideas' are taken, as from their original, are apt to be 
very confused. '^Justice^'is a word in every man's mouth, 
but most commonly with a very undetermined loose signi- 
fication : which will always be so, unless a man has in his 
roiifd a distinct comprehension of the component parts, 
that complex idea consists of: and ifjt be decompounded, 
must be able to resolve it still on, till he at last comes to 
the simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be done^ 
a man makes an ill use of the word, let it be justice, for 
example, or any other. I do not say, a man heed, stand 
to recollect and make this analysis at large, every time the 
word justice comes in his way : but this at least is neces- 
sary, that he have so examined the signification of that 
name, and settled the idea of all its parts in his mind, that 
he can do it when pleases. If one, who makes his com- y\ 
plex idea of justice to be such a treatment of the person or 
goods of another, as is according to law, hath not a clear 
and distinct idea what law is, which makes a part of his 
complex idea of justice ; it is plain his idea of justice itself 
will be confused and imperfect. ' This exactness will, per- 
haps, be judged very troublesome ; and therefore most men 
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will thiak Uiey may be exca^d from settling the coaipler 
ideas of mixed mooes so precisely in their minds. But 
yet I mu»t say^ till this be done, it must not be wondered 
tb^t they have a great deid of obscurity and confusion in 
their own minds, and a great deal of wrangling in theur 
discourse with othersh 

$• 10. And distinct and conformable in substances* 

. In the names of substances, for a right use of theniy 
something more is required than barely determined ideas. 

y In these the names must also be conformable to things as 
they exist : but of this I shall have occasion to speak more 
at large by and by. This exactness is absolutely necessary 
in inquiries after philosophical knowledge, and in contro^ 
versies about truth. And though it would be well loo, if 
it extended, itself to common conversation^ and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ; yet I think that is scarce to be expect- 
ed. Volgar notions suit vulgar discourses: and bothy 
ihough confused enough, yet serve pretty well the market 
and the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylor% 
kave words wherewithal to dispatch their ordinary affairs; 
and so, I think, ought philosophers and disputants too, 
if they had a mind to understand and to be clearly under- 
stood. 

y ^ $• 11. ^.Propriety. 

Thirdly, it is not enough that men have ideas, deter* 
mined ideas, for which they make these signs stand ; but 
they must also , take care to apply their words as near as 
a9 may be, to such ideas as common use has annexed 
them to. For words, especially of languages already fram- 
ed, being no man's private possession, but the common 
measure of commerce and communication, it is not for any 
pne, at pleasure, to change the stamp they are current in, 
nor alter the ideas they are affixed to ; or at least, when 
there is a necessity to do so, he is bound to give notice of 
it* Men's intentions in speaking are, t)r at least should 
be, to be understood ; which cannot be without frequent 
explanations, demands, and other the like incommodious 
interruptions, where men do not follow common use.-^ 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts en- 
trance into other men's minds with the greatest ease and 
advantage ; nnd therefore deserves some part of our care 
.and study, especially in the names of moral words. The 
proper signification and use of terms is best to be learned 
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from tbos^ who in their writings and diseaars^ appear to 
have had the clearest notions, and appUed to them their 
terms with the e&actest choice and fitness. This way of 
using a man's words, according to the propriety of the lan-» 
guage** though it have not always the good fortvne to be 
understood; yet mo^t commonly leaves the blame of it on 
bim^ who is so unskilfoi in the language he speaks, as not 
to understand it, when made uscf of as it ought to be. 

j. 12. To make known tkdr meaning. y 

Fourthly, but because common use has not so visibly an- 
nexed any signification to words, as to make men know aU 
ways certainly what they precisely stand for ; and because 
men, in the improvement of their knowledge, come to have 
ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, 
for which they must either make new words (which men 
seldom ventare to do, for fear of being thought guilty of 
affectation or novelty) or else must use old ones, in a new 
signification: therefore after the observation of the forego-* 
ii^ig rules, it is sometimes necessary, Smt the ascertainmg^ / 
the signification of words, to declare their meanings 
where either common use has left it uncertain and loose (at 
it has in most names of very complex ideas) or where the 
term, being very material in the discourse, and that upon 
which it cbi^y turns, is liable to any doubtfulness or mis* 
take. 

$. 1^* And that three ways. y 

As the ideas ineu's words stand for, are of different y 
sorts : so the way of making known the ideas they stand 
for, when there is occasion, is also different. For though 
de&aing be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper signification of words ; yet there are some words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whose precise 
meaning cannot be made known but by definition ; and 
perhaps a third, which partake somewhat of both the* 
other, as we shall see in the names of simple ideas, modes^ 
and substances. 

$• 14. 1. In simple ideas by synonymom terms, or stowing^ ^ " 

First, when a man makes use of the name of any sim- 
ple idea, which he perceives is not understood, or is ia 
danger to mistaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenqityf 
and the end of speech, to declare his meaning, and make* 
known what idea lie makes it stand for. This, as \k%k 
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been sbowBi caiii|at« be '* one by definition ; and therefore 
when a synonyippufi word fail^.tQ^do .it, llieve is but one 
of these wa^^s lefti^ First, suinetimes the naming the sub- 
ject, wherein that simple . idea is to be found, will make 
its naaie to be uDderstood by those who are acquainted with 
that subject, .and know it by iliat name* So to make a 
countrviiian understand wh^t JemUemorte G0louv.<signifie% 
it may snfBce to tell him, h is the colour of withered leaves 
falling in autumn. Secondly, < but theonjy sure way of 
making known the sij^nification of the name of any simple 
idea is by presenting to his senses that subject, which may 
produce it in his mind, and make him actually have the 
idea that word stands for. 

y §.15. 2. In mixed modesy by definition. 

Secondly, mixed modes, especially those "belonging !• 
morality, being most of them such combinations .of ideas, 
as the mind puts together of its own cboicei and/ whereof 
there are not always standing patterns to be found exist*- 
ing; the signification of their names cannot be made 
. ^ known, as those of simple ideas, by any showing ; but, in 
v/- recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined. 
For they being combinations of several ideas, that the 
wind of man has arbitrarily put together, witbout refer- 

^ once to any archetypes, men fnay, if they please, ^^xactly^ 
know the ideas that go to each composition, and so both 
use these words in a certain and undoubted signification, 
and perfectly declare, when there is occasion, what they 
stand for. This, if well considered, would lay great blame 
on those, who make not their discourses about moral 
things very clear and distinct. For since the precise signi- 
fication of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, 
the real essence of each species is to be known, they being 
not of nature's but man's -making, it is a great negligence 
a&d perverseness to discourse of moral things with uncer- 
. tainty and obscurity: which is more par<donable in ti:eating 

'^. of natural substances, where doubtful terms are hardly to 
b^ avoided^ for a jc^uite contrai^y reason, as we shall see by 
and by. 
,T> §. 16. Morality capable of demonsiraiion. 

^ ' 'Upon this ground it is, that 1 am bold to think, that 
nforality is capable of demonstration, as well as mathema- 
tics, since the precise real essence 5f the things moral 
words stand for may be perfectly known ; and ao the con- 
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nuity arid incangroky of the things tbensdves be certain- 
Jy discovered; in which ooBftists perfect knowledge. Nor 
Jet any ode object, that the names of substances are often 
to be made use of in morality, as well as those of modes^ 
from which will arise obscurity. For as to substances^ 
wbenconoerned in moral discourses, their divers natures 
are not so much ioqnired inio, as supposed: v. g. when 
we say that man is subject to law, we mean nothing by 
man, but "a corporeal ratiooal^'^creature ; wh4t the real es- 7 ^^ -^^ ^/. 
sence or other qualities of that creature are, in this case, is '-'^ — ^^ '- 
BO way considered. And therefore whether a child or^^"'''' '"^^ • 
changeling be a man in a physical sense, may amongst the 
naturalists be as disputable as it will, if concerns not at all 
the moral man» as I may call him, which is this immove- 
able unchangeable idea, a. corporeal rational being. For 
were there a monkey, or any other creature to be found, 
that has the use of reason to such a degree as to be able 
to understand general signs, and to deduce consequences 
about general ideas, be would no doubt be sAject to law, 
and in that sense be a man, how much soever he differed 
in shape from others of. that name. The names of sub- 
stances, if they be used in them as they should, can no 
more cKsturb moral than they do mathematical discourses: 
where^ if the mathematician speaks of a cube or globe of 
gold, or any other body, he has his clear settled idea which 
varies not, though it may by mistake be applied to a par- 
ticular body to which it belongs not. 

$• 17*^ Definitions eon make moral discourses dear. ^ ! f\ 

This I have here mentioned by the by, to show of what / 

consequence it b for men, in their names of mixed modes, 
and consequently in all their moral discourses, to define 
their words when there is occasion : since thereby moral 
^knowledge may be brought to so great clearness and cer- 
Uinty* And it must be great want of ingenuity (to say 
no worse of it) to refuse to do it: Mnce a definition is the y ^ 
only way whereby the precise meaning of moral words cau ' 
be known; and yet a way whereby their meaning mity 
be known certainly, and without leaving any room for any 
contest about it. And therefore the negligence or per- 
yerseness of mankind canuot be excused, if their discoursea 
in morality be not much more clear than those in natural 
philosophy: since they are about ideas in the mind, 
which are none of them false or disproportionate : they 
having no «Ktemal beings for the archetypes which they 
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are referred to, and tiiiist correspond wi^ It is far < 
er for men to frame in their minds an idea which shall be 

• the standard to which they wiH give the nain^'iilstioe,^ with 
which patterns so made^ ali actions that agree shall pass un- 
der that denomination; than, having seen Aristidesi to frame 
an idea that shall in ail things be exactly lilee him ; who is a» 
he is, let men make what idea* they please ofhitn. For 
the one, they need bat know ihe^oombifiatiDn of ideee that 
are put toplher in their own minds ; fot the oCber, thejr 
must inquire into the whole nature, and abstruse ividdeii 
constitution, and various qualities of a thing existing- with- 
out them. 

$• 18* And is the only way. 
Another reason that makes the deiSning of mixed modes 
so necessary, especially of moral words, is what I mention* 
ed a little before, viz* that it is the only way whereby the 
signification of the most of them can be known with oer* 
tainty. For the ideas they stand for, being fw the most 
part such wMbse component parts no where exist tooether^ 
but scattered and mingled with others, it is the mfaid alone 
that collects them, and gives them the union of one idea-: 
and it is only by words, eiiomerating the several simple 
ideas which the mind has united, that we can make known 
/ to others what their names stand for ; the assistance of the 

y ' senses in this case not helping us, by the proposal of sen^ 
sible objects, to show the ideas which our names- of thia 
kind stand for, as it does often in the names of sensible 
simple ideas, and also to some degree in those of sub- 
stances. 

y $.19. S. Insubsfancesy hy shcming and de/(ning. 

Thirdly, for the explaining the signification of the namee 
of substances, as they stand for the ideas we have of their 
distinct species, both the fore- mentioned ways, via. of 
shewing and defining, are requisite in many cases to be 
made use of. For there being ordinarily in each sort* 
some leading qualities, to which we suppose the other 
ideas, which make up our complex idea of that species,* 
annexed; we forwardly give the speciftc name to that thing, 
wherein that characteristical mark is found, which we take 
to be the most distinguishing idea of that species. These 
leading or characteristical (as 1 may call them) ideas, in the* 
sorts of animals and vegetables, are (as ha^been before re*: 
marked, ch. vi. §. 29. and ch. ix» ^ 15.) mostly figure, 
and in inanimate bodies, colour, and ineomebotb together*^ 
Now, 
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$. %0. Hem ^ the leadimg fmliiies qfeiibriQitK$$ are bai \/ 
g^ ^ ehcmf^. 

These leadiotf seosible quailtiet are those which make 
the chi«f iogreoieDls of our specific idi9as> and aaiteqaent- 
ly the most observable and invariable part in the definitions 
MCNir specific tiames, as attributed to sorts of substances 
coming under our knowledge. For though the sound man/' v/^ 
in ks own nature^ be as ape to aigoify a complex idea made 
iipof animality and rationality united in the same subject^ 
as to signify any other combinatkMi^ yet used as a iuark to 
fitaod for a sort of creatures we count of our own kmd^ 
perhaps^ the outward shape is as necessary to be taken 
into our cooiplex idea> signified by the word man, as any 
other we find in it : and therefore why Plato's animal im* 
plume hipes Imtis unguibus should not be a good definition 
of the taiM many standing for that sort of creatures, will 
not be easy to alu»w : for it is the shape as the leading qua- 
lity^ that seems more to deteroiine that speciess^ than a fa* 
cuky of reasoning, which appears not at nrsty and in some 
never* And if this be not allowed to be so, I do not know 
how tfiegr can be excused from murder, who kill monstrous 
births, (as wo call them) because of an unordinary shape, 
without knowing whether they have a rational soul or no ; 
which can be no more discerned in a well-formed than ill- 
shaped infiuit, as soon as born. And who is it has inform- 
ed osy tiiata rational son! can inhabit no tenement, unless 
it has just sitsh a sort of firontispiece; or can join itself to^ 
and hrform no sort of body but one that is jus( of such au 
outward structure ? 

§•91. 

Now ihetm leading qualities are best made known by x^ 
showing, and can hardly be mad^ known otherwise. For 
the shape of an hors^^ or cassuary, will be but rudely and v^ * 
imperfectlv knprinted. on the mind by words ; the sight o[f 
the animals doth it a thousand times better : and the idea 
of the pai:ticttlar c(4onr of gold is not to be got by any de- ^ ' 
scription of it, but only by the frequent exercise of the 
eyes about it, m is^ei^idant in those who are used to thi$. 
metal, w]^o will frequently distinguish true from counter- 
feit, pure froHii adulterate, by the sight; where others (whp 
have as good eyes, but yet by lise have not got the precise 
nice idea of that pecnliar yellow) shall not perceive any 
difierefice. The like may b^ (|aid ai those other simple 
ideasy ipccoliv w their kind U^ My substance; for which 
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y, precwe ideas there are no peeulkr names* ^ The {^articular 

^* ringing sound there is in girid/^cNi^tiiict firom the sound of 

Qfiher bodies, has no partictilar nasne annexed to it, n« 

more than the particular yetlow that helengs to that metal. 

y 5. 22. The ideas of their ppnpers best In/ definitip^. 

But because many of tbe»$impk ideos that ntake up ocir 
y specific ideas of substances^ are ^^werr which Keincit'ob^ 
vious to our senses'^in the things ^as ib^ ordinarily appear *| 
therefore in the signification ^- oisf names off substances, 
some part of the significatian will be bett^'made known 
by enumerating those simple kkas, than by showing the 
substance itself. For he that to tl» y4^ow*shiciiBg ooloilr 
of gold got by sU^ht, shall, from my onumevtfting iheiki, 
have the idea^ of^great ductility, fusibility, fixedness, ami 
solubility in aq, rsgia, will have a perfecter idea of geld, 
than he can have by 'seeing a piece of gold, Itad thereby 
imprinting in his mind only its x>bvi0tts qualities* But if 
the formal constitution of this riiining, heavy, ductile things 
(from whence ail these it^ properties flow) lay epfen to our 
senses, as the formal constitution, or easenoe of la triangle 
does, the signification of the w^drd gold might as- easily: be 
ascertained as that of triangle* .1 

$. 23. A reaction on the knowledge ofspirits* 

Hence we may take notice how much ibe. foundation 
of all our knowledge of corporeal things lies in oar seaaes; 
For how spirits, separate from bodies (whose knowledge 
and ideas of these things are certainly mdcb more per&ot. 
. than ours) know them, we have no uotion, no idea at all. 
^Itiie whole c[xtentt)f bur knowledge or imagination maefaes 
not beyond our own ide^s liraiied to. our waya-of percep* 
lion. Though yet it be not to be doubted thatspirils of a 
|)igher rank than those immersed in flesh, atiay haire as 
dear ideas of the radical constitutiau oi subMinccs^* as we 
have of a triangle, and so perceive bow all their prppciAies 
and operations flow from thf^cer but tbe. manner how 
they comei by that knowledge ejucaads QurcoDCcptiiaosb 

^ §• 24. 4. Ideas also of substances must be conformable to 

things: '■ 

But though definitions itTiU serv^. to axplaiji the names 
of substances as ih^y stand, for opr. ideas j . yet. they leave 
tbem not without grea^t imp^^ctif)^ a« Ibey AtioA fqr 
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tliiagi. For oar Bamet ol^^tiibsunces heipg not t^tit tMf e- 
ly for oor ideas, bot baii^ made use ofaltiinateity to repre- 
sent things, and so are pat io tkair place;' their sij^nifea- 
tion must agree with tl^ truth of things as well as with 
men's ideas. Apd therefore in substances we are not aU 
ways to rest in the ordinary complex idea, commonly re* 
ccived as the signifioation of that word, but must go a lit- 
tle farther, and inqaire into the nature and properties of the 
ithingalhemsrives, and thereby perfect, as nrnch as we can, 
oar tdMs of their distinet species ; or else learn them from 
such as are used to that sort nf things, and are experienced 
m tbeai.^ For since it is intended tbeir names should stand 
for sudi emHeoticvns of simple ideas as do really exist in 
tUngs themselves, as well as for the complex idea in other 
men's miiid% whieh in their ordinary acceptation they stand 
for : therefore to define their names right, natural history v/ 
is to be^ inquired into ; and their properties are, with care 
and^examinatiott,. to be found out. For it is not enough, 
for the awMding inconveniencies in discourse and arguings 
about nataral bodies and substantiiftl things, to have learned 
frostt'the/propriety of the language, the common but con- 
fused^ or very imperfect idea, to which each word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that idea in our use of th^m : 
but we must, by acquainting ourselves with the history of 
that sort of things, rectify and settle our complex idea be- 
loi^ag to each specific name; and in discourse with others, 
^ we find them mistake us) we ought to tell what the com- 
plex idea is^ that we make such* a name stand for. This 
s the asidfe necessary to be done by all those who search 
after knowledge and philosophical verity, in that children^ 
being taught words whilst they have but imperfect notions 
of tMngs, apply them at random, and without much Uiink- 
ing, and seldond ftame determtned ideas to be signified^ by 
them. ' Which castom (if being easy, and serving well 
, - cttottgh- for the ordinary aiFairs of life and conversation) 
ihey are apt td continue when they are mem dnd so begin 
at 4h0 wrong ead^ learning words first and perfectly, but 
mabet^the notions to which they apply those words after* 
wards very overtly. By this means it comes to pass, that 
men speaking ^be proper language of their country, i. e. 
according to grammar roles of that language, do yet speak 
' ip*y Unprop^ly tif nbutgs tbctaselVes ; an^ by their argu- 
kig^oHe with imcfther^ make but small progress in the dis- 
OSMrietf^tf i^eftit troths, and the knowledge' pf things^ 
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as t)i€^ IH^ to be fouhd in thehifielves, mm! not in our inut^ 
gioatioBs: add it oiatters ootoiuch, for tkid improvmnsiit 
of wkr knowledge^ bow tfaejr are oalledk 

$• 25* Not easy ^ be fimde s^ 
It were therefore to be widied) tbairmen. Versed mphjr^ 
sioft] iflquiries^ and acqilainted witb the teveral soris of 
natural bodiee^ would set down ibo^e sim|>leidead»- wherein 
they observe the individuals of eaeb sort comtantty totagree«, 
This would remedy a great de^i of that eonfucaon^wbieh- 
cofBes from several persons applying the sanii^iiaiile to 
a ooUei^iion of a dtmdler or greater number of sensiUe^ua^ 
Uties, pToportioi^ably as they have been more or less ac** 
quiaint^d with) or accurate in examining flie qaaMties of 
any sort of things which come ukider one denomitation* 
But a dictionary of this sort containing^ ks it- were^ a na* 
tural history^ requires too many hand^ aa well as tO0' 
much -time, cost^ pains^ and saga<»ty,*ever to be hoped fer; 
and till that be done, we must content ourseivea with suldk 
definitions of the namei» of substances as cn^ain the sense 
men use them in. Add it would be well, li^here there i& 
occasion^ if they would afford us so much* Tbts yet is Aot 
usually done ; but men talk to one another^ aodidi^uie in 
words, whose meaning is not agreed between thexo, odt of 
a mistake^ that the significations of common words are cer« 
tainly established, and the pi^ecise ideas they stand for per** 
feetly known ; and that it is a shame to be ignofont of (hem* 
Both which suppositions are false x no names oti complex 
ideas having so settled detek*mined significations^ thAt tfacT" 
areconstanUy used for the same precise ideasi Nor is ittt 
shame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of aii^ 
thing but by the necessary ways of attaining it ; and so itis 
no discredit not to know what precise idea any sound stands 
for in another man's mind, withoikt he declare it to me by 
iome other way than barely Using that sound ; there being 
Xio other way without such a declaration eertainly to khow it* 
Indeed the necessity of Coinmunicationbgriangus^ brings 
ineti to an agreement in the signification of commons werds^ 
within some tolerable latitude, thattnay servie for ordioary 
conversation : and so a man cannot be supposed wholly 
ignorant of the ideas which are annexed to words by 
c«>mmon use, in a language familiar to bim« But 'Com- 
mon use, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces 
itself ai last to the ideas of particular men^ proves often 
but a v<>ry variable standard. But though such a diatioR)" 
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uwfr ^ I ba^ dboire*in«ntfoiM!d, will rtq^ire. too mock 
time, G98t» and pains^ to be hoped for in tiib a^e; yet 
methinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that words 
{Standing for things^ -wbicb are known and distinguished 
by < tbekr ^lucward shapes, should be expressed by little 
draoghts-amt prints nuide of them. A vocabalary made 
after this fiMhion> would perhaps, with more ease, and in 
less timet tmeh the true aigaifioaliou of many terms, espe^ 
ciatty ii^ laogisages of remote countries or ages^ and settle 
truer ideas' ill man's- minds of several thlnji^ whereof we 
read the names- in ancient authors, than all the large and 
laborious con^ments of learned critics. Naturalists^ that 
treat of plants and animals, have found the benefit of thia 
way ; and be that has bad occasion to consult them, wiK 
have reason to confess, that he has a clearer idea of apium 
#r ibex^ from a It^stlC' print of that herb or beast, than he 
could have from is long definition of the names of either 
of them. And so no doubt he would have of strigii and 
sistrim, if instead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are 
the English names dictionaries render them by, he could 
see stamped in the margin small pictures of these instru- 
ments, as they were in use amoi^gst, the ancients. ^< Toga, 
tunica, pallium," are words easily translated by gowo^ 
coat, and cloak : but we have thereby no more true ideas 
of the &shion of those habits amongst the Romans, than 
we have of the fiices of the taylors who made them. Such 
thiogs as these,, which the eye distinguishes by their shapes, 
would be best let into the mind by draughts made of them, 
and move determine the signification of such word^ than 
any other words set for them, or made use of to define 
theoi* But this only by the by. 

' $• 26* S, By constancy in their sign^aUon. y 

Fifihly, if men will not b^ at the paias to dedare the 
meaning of their wofds, and definitions of their terme are 
nqt.ip'^^ had; yet this is the least that can be ei;pected, 
that in all disecmrses, wherein one man pretends to in- 
struct or convince another, he should use the same word 
conalaally- in th^ same sense : if this were done (which no- 
body- OM c^fose without great disingenuity) many of the. 
books extant might be spared ; many of the controversies 
ID disputO' would-be at an end ; several of those gre^t vu-* 
lumes^. swoln with ambiguous words, now used in one 
sense, and by and by in another, would shrink into a very 
narrow* compass; and many of the philosophers (to men* 
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tion no other) as well as poets works, miij^ be eoataiQcd 
io a nutshell 
y $. 27. When tie variation is to be explained^ 

y / But after all, the provision of words is so scanty in re* 
spect of that infinite variety of thoughts, that men, want* 
ing terms to suit their precise notions, will, ooiwithstand* 
ing their utmost caution, be forced often to use the same 
word in somewhat diffei'ent senses. And though in the 
continuation of a discourse, or the pursuit of an.argumeat, 
there can be hardly room to digress into a. particular de- 
finition, «s often as a man varies the signification of aigr 

^^y term; yet the import of the discourse will, for the most 
part, if there be no designed fallacy, sufficiently lead can* 
did and intelligent readers into the true raeaaiog of it: but 
where there is not suflScient to cuide the reader, there it 
concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and show is 
what sense he there uses that term. 



B O O K IV. 

CHAP. 1. 



OF KNOWLEDGE IV QENIBRAL. 

§. 1. Our kn&aledge conversant about our ideas* 

SINCE the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings^ 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which 
it alone does or can contemplate; it is evident, that our. 
knowledge b only conversant about them. 

J. 2. Kfumledge is the perception of the agreement or disa^ 
greement qftiw ideas* 

Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the per- 
ception of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone it con- 
sists. Where this perception is, there i^ knowledge ; and 
where it is not, ther6, though we may fancy, guess, or be-* 
lieve, yet we always come short of knowledge. For when 
wc know that white is not black, what do we else bat p^r- 
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cdve that tfcese two ideas do not agree ? When we pos- 
sess ourselves with the utmost secucity of the demonstra- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, what do we more l)ut perceive, that eqoality to 
two right ones does necessarily agree to^ and is inseparable 
from me three angles of a triangle?* 

* The placing of certaint3% as Mr. Locke does, in the perception of 
the Bgreemeftt of diflagneeroetit of our ideas, the bishop of Worcester 
svspecU.iMiy be of ^angerotts eon«equence to that article of faith which * 
be has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke answert, f since 
Tour lordship hath not, as I remember, »hown, or gone about to show, 
now this proposition, viz that certainty consists in the perception of 
the agt«ement or disagreement of two ideas, is opposite or incondst- 
ent with that artide of fhith which your lordship has endeavoured to 
defend { it is plain, it is bot ^onr hardship's fear, that it n»ay be of dan- 
jerous coosecjuence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, it no proof that 
It is any way inconsistent with that article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or any one else, for being 
concerned for any article of the Christian faith; bot if that concern 
(as it mav, and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend 
danger, where^ no danger is, are we, therefore, to give up and condemn 
any proposition, because any one, though of the Brsl rank and magni* 
tude, fears it may be of dangerous consequence to any truth of reli* 
gion, without showing that it is so? If such fears be the measures 
whereby to judge of truth and falsehood, the affirming that there are 
antipodes would be still a heresy; and the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth most be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the scripture; 
lor of that dangerous consequence it has been apprehended to be, by 
many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion* 
And yet, notwithstanding those great apprehensions of what dangerous 
consequence it might be, it is now universally received by learned 
men, as an undoubted truth, and writ for by some, whose belief of the 
scripture is not at all questioned; and particularly, very lately, by a 
divine of the church of £ngland, with jzreat strength of reason, in his 
wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth; 

The reason your lordship gives of your fears,' that it may be of such 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith which your lordship ea« 
deavotirs to defend, though it occur in more places than one, is only 
this, viz. That it is made use of by ill men to do mischief, i. e. to op* 
aose that article of faith which your lordship hath endeavoured to de« 
fend ^ But, my lord, if it be a reason to lay by any thing as bad, be- 
cause it is, or may be used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be 
innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, 
are sometimes made use of to do mischief; and yet they are not thought 
af dangeroos consequence for all that. Nobody lays by his sword and 
pistoU, or thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to be neglect- 
ed., or thrpwQ away, becanse robber^, and the worst of men, sometimes 
in»ke use of them, to take away hoocst men's lives or goods And 
the reason is, because they were designed, and will serve to preserve 
tffem. And who knows but this may be the present case? If your 

t In his Sd letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
VOL* If. K 
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}. S. This agreement fourfolSi. 

But to understand a Utile more distinctly wherein this 
jigreeiTient or disagreement consists, 1 thinic we may redlac^ 
it all to these four sorts : 

1. Identity, or dl-versity, 

5i. Relation. 

3. Co* existence, or necessary connexion, 

4, Real existence. 

lordship think*, that placiujj of 'ciertainty in the perception of th* 
agreement or disagreement of ideas be to be r<-jected as false, because 
you apprehend it may be of .dangerous consequence to that article of 
Taith: on the other side, perhaps others, with m«, may thinli it a de* 
fence against error, and so (as being of good use) to be received and 
adhered to. 

I would not, my jdrd, be hereby thought to set up ray own, or any 
one's judgment against your lordship's. But I have said tliis only t^ 
i^how, whilst the argument h'es for or against the truth of any proposi* 
iion, barely in an imagination that it may be of consequence to the 
supporting or overthrowing of any remote truth; it will be impossible, 
that way, to determine of the truth or falsehood of that proposition^ 
For imagination will be set iip against imagination, and the strongeir 
probably will ^be against your'lordbhip; the strongest imaginations be* 
Ing usually in the weakest heads. The only wt^y, in this case, to put 
it past doubt, is to show the inconsistency of the two propositions; 
and then it will be seen, that one overthrows the other; the true, the 
false one. , 

Your lordship says, indeed, this is a new method of certainty. I will 
not say so myself, for fear of deserving a second reproof from your 
lordship, for being too forward to assume to m'yReff the honour of being 
an original. But this, I think, gives me occasion, and will excuse m^ 
from being thought impertinent, if I ask your lordship whether ther^ 
be any other, or older method of certainty? and what it is? For if 
there be no other, nor older than this, either this whs always the me- 
thod of certainty, a'nd'so mine is no new one; or else the world is 
obliged to me for this new one, after having been so long in the want 
of so necessary a thing as la method of certainty. If there, be an. older, 
1 am sure your lordship caiinot but know it; your coridemning mine as 
new, as well as your thorough insight into antiquity, cannot'biit satisfy 
every body that you do. • And therefore to set the World right in a 
thing of that great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the dangerous consequence there is in ray having unreasonably 
started it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your lordship*s care 
6f that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good will yoii 
bear to truth in general. For I will be answerable for myself, that I 
shall; and I think I rinay be for all others, that th^y all will give off the 
placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or disagree' 
ment of ideas, if yobr lordship will be pleased to shoNv, that it lies ia 
any thing else. . 

■ But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what'has been as 
old as knowledge is in the world, I. must own I am. not guilty of whac 
your lordship is pleased to call starting ne>¥ methods of certainty. 
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f . 4. 1. OJ^ identity or diversity. 
First, as to the first sort of agreement or dlsagre^Mnent, 
viz. identity or 4'versity. It Is the first act of the cpind, 
\vhen it has any sentin^i^nt^ or ideas at alJ, to perceive i|s 
ideas; and so (ar a a it perceives them, to know each what 
it is, and thereby also to perceive their difference, and that 
one i§ not another. This is sp absolutely necessary, that 
without it there could be no knowledge, no rea^soning, no 

i^QO^I^d^e^. ^yer since there has l^eeq any vn (he world, has; con* 
fefsted in Qse particular action in the minclj^'and sp. \ conceive* ^\\i 
continue to do to. the end of it. And to start new methods or know- 
ledge, or certQin^, (for they are to me the same thing) i. e. to find oiit 
and propose n?w methods of attaining knowledge, either with more 
ease and quickness, or in things yet unknown, is what I think nobody 
could blame: but this is not that which your lordship here means, by^ 
new nriethctds of certainty. Your lordship, I think, means by it, the 
plBciijg of certainty in something, wherein either it does not consist, 
or else wherein it was not placed before now ; if this be to be called a 
new method of certainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know whe- 
ther I am guilty or no,' when your lordship will do me the favour to 
tell me, wherein it was placed before;^ iprhich your lorflship knows I pro- 
fessed myself ignorant of, when I wqt my book, and sot am still. But if 
starting new methods of certainty, be the placing of certainty in some- 
thing wherein it does pot consist : whether I have done th^t or no, I* 
roust appe^ to] Jjhe experience of mankind. 

Th^re are several actions of men's minds that they jire conscious to 
^eiCQselves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which, 
they have so paritcutar sen^e of, that they can distinguish them one 
from another; or else they could not say, when they willed, when the/ 
believed, and when they knew any thing* But though these actions 
were different enough from one another, not to be confounded b^ those 
who spoke of them, yet nobody, that I had met with, had, iu their 
writings, particularly set down wherein the act of knowing pf-ecisely 
consisted. 

To this reflection upon the actions of my dwn min^ the subject qt 
my Essay concerning Human LTnderstanding hatt^rally lea me; \yhereia 
iff have done any thing new, it h»s'been to describe |o others, mor^ 
particularly than had been done before, what it is their minds do whea 
they perform that action which tl^ey call knowing; and if, upon exa- 
mination, they observe I have ^iven a true account of that action of 
their minds in all the parts of it, I suppose it will be in vain to dispute 
against what they tind and feel in themselves. And if I have not ioM 
them right and exnctlv what they find and feel in theipselves, wliea 
their minds perform the act of knowing, wh^t I have said will be all la 
vain ; men will not be persuaded against their senses. Knowledge \% 
an internal perception o£ their minds ; and if, when Cbey 'reflect on it, 
they find it is not what I have said it », my groundless conceit will 
mrt be hearkened to, but be exploded by eveiry'body, and die of itself : 
and nobody need to be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So 
impossible is it to find out, or stare new methods of certainty, or to 
j^ave them received, ' if auy one places it in any thing, but in tbijt 
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imajprinatioD, no distinct thoughts, at all. By this the roiodi 
clearly and unfallibily perceives each idea to agree with it^ 
self, and to be what it is ; and all distinct ideas to disagree^ 
i, e. the one not to be the other : and this it does without 
pains, laboui", or deduction ; but at first view, by its natu- 
ral power of perception and distinction. And though meu 
of art have reduced this into chose general rules, *^ what 
is, is ;'' and " it is impossible for the same, thing to be and 

v^faerein it realty consists^ nwcb less can any one be in danger to be 
misled into error, by any such new, and to every one visibly senseless 
project. Can it be supposed, that any one could start a new method 
cf seeing, and persuade men tbkeby, that they do not see what they 
do see ? Is it to be feared that any one can cast such a mist over 
their eyed, that they should not know when they see^ and bo be led 
out of their way by it ? 

Knowledge, I find in myself, and I- conceive in others, consists in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the immediate ob- 
jects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas ; but whether it does so 
m others or no, must be determined by their own experience, reBect* 
ing upon the action of their mind in knowing ; for that I cannot alter* 
nor, 1 think, they themselves. But whether they will call those Imme- 
diate objects of their minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in their 
own choice If they dislike that name, they may call them notions or con- 
ceptions, or how they please; it matters not, if tbey use them soaS to 
avoid obscurity and confusion. If they are constantly used in the same 
8dU a known sense, every one has the liberty to please faimsetf in his 
terms ; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science^ in that ; thou^' 
those that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbi- 
trary signs of our ideas, make a great deal ado often about them; td 
if some great matter lay in the use of this or that sound. Ail that I 
know or can imagine of difference about them, is that those words 
are always best, whose significations are best known in the sense they 
are used ; and so are least apt to breed confusion- 

My lord, your lordship hath been pleased to find fault with my use 
of the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking. ' Your lordship also has been 
pleased to find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing 
znr the favour to give me a better. For it is only about my definition' 
<>f knowledge that all this stir concerning certainty is made. For, with 
me, to know and to be certain, is the same thing; what I knoWt that 
I am certain of; and what I am certain of, thatl know. What reaches 
to knowledge, I think may be called certainty;- and what comes short 
of certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge; as your lordship 
could not but observe in the 18th section of chap' 4. of my 4th book, 
which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge stands thus : " Knowledge seems to aie 
to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, or 
disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas '* liiis definition 
vour Iprdbhip dislikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous conse- 
quence as to that article of christian laith which your lordship hath 
eudeavoured to defend. Foi^this there ii^ a very easy remedy : it is bttt 
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ntH tobc^' fef ready aptiiicarion in all cas es, wiierein thertf ' 
may be occasion to reflect on it : yet it is certain, that th6 
fi rst exercise of this faculty is ab out particoia r idea s. A 
man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them in his 
mind, that the ideas he calls white and found, are the tery 
ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas which he' 
cliils red or square. Nor can any maxim or propositi^'* 
ia the world make him know it dearer or surer tiiBO he* 

fdr your lordtbip to set aside this defioition of kn6w)edjj^1)y ^ivia^UB a 
better, aad chit danger is over. Bat youriordMp chooses rathiw to hare' 
ateoi^trorersj with my book for having it in it» aadtopst 4De upon tb»» 
de£sn€e of it; for wbicb I must acknowledge myself obliged to your 
lordship for aiSbrdiog me so much of your time, and for allowing me 
the honour of conversing so much with one so (nr above me in all re« 
spects. * 

. Your lordship says, k aiay be of daogeroos eonsequeaoa to that ar» 
tide of christian faith wbich you have endeavoured to defend. Thougbu 
the laws of disputine allow bare denial as a sufiBcient answer to sayings^ 
without any offer of a proof : yet, my lord, to show how willing I am tor 
g^e your lordship all satisfaction, in what yon apprehend may be of 
daoger^Mis eonseqoeiice ia my book, as to that article, I shall not staa^ 
still sullenly, and put your lordship upon the difficulty of showing, 
wherein that danger lies ; but shall on the other side, endeavour to 
show your lordship that that definition of mine, whether true or false, 
right or wrong, can be of no dangerous consequence to that article of 
faith. The reaisoo wbich I shall ofllbr for it, is this : because it cau to 
of no coBseqneaea to it at alL 

That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an ar- 
ticle of faith : chat which your lordship labours and is concerned for. Is 
the certainty of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the certainty 
of faith, if your lordship thinks fit to call it so, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of faith, seems 
all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of believing, a way of speak* 
log not easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will; start what new methods of cer* 
tainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful 
than belore ; place certainty on such ground as will leave little or no 
knowledge in the world: (for these are the arguments your lordship 
uses against my definition of knowledge) this shakes not at all, nor in 
the least concerns the assurance of faith; that is quite distinct from it, 
neither stands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be re- 
moved from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Their grounds 
are so far from being t5e same, or having any thing common, that when 
it is brought to certainty, faith is destroyed; it is knowledge then, and 
faith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of believing I assent to anv artiele of 
faith, so that I stedfastly venture my all upon it, it is still but believ- 
ing. Bring it to certainty, and it ceases to be faith. I believe that 
Jesus Christ was crucified, dead and buried, rose again the third 
d^^ froju the <|ead, and fiscended into heaven : let DOw such methods 
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clid heUj^Pf m^ without any snch general ruW* Thlft tben, 
i« the first agreein^Dt or disagreement, whicb the mind per- 
ctives in it& ideas; which it always perceives at first sight: 
^n4 if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will always 
hfi fouo^ tp, be abaui) the name^, and not the ideas them- 
selves, /wbose identity and diversity will always be perceiv- 
C{4» as sodn and clearly a& the ideas themselves arq ; nor 
<yui it possibly be, other wise,, 

$. 5. 2. Relative* 
. Secondly, the next sprt of agreement or (}jsag>'c^n^^nt, 
ihie mind perceives, in any of Vi^ ideas, may, I think, bfs. 
called relative, and is .nothing but the perception of the . 
relation betweenany two ideas, of what kind soever, whe-. 
ther substances, modes, or any other. For since all dis- 
tinct ideas must eternally be known not to be the same,^ 
and so be universally and constantly denied one of another^ 
there could be no room for any positive knowledge at all, 
if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, 
and find out the agreement or disagreement they have one. 
with another, in several ways Uie mind takes of. comparing 
them. 

§. 6, 3. Of CO' existence. 
Thirdly, the third sore of agreement, or disagreement, 
to be found in our ideas, which the perception ot the mind 
is employed about, is co-existence, or uon co'Cxistence ia 

of knowledge or certainty be started, as leave men's minds more doubt« 
ful than before ; let the grounds of kuowlt:dge be resolved into what 
any one pleases, it touches not my faith : the foundation of that Btandt 
as sure as before and cannot be at all shaken by it; and one may as 
weii say, that any thing that weakens the si^ht, or casts a mist before 
the eyes, endangers the hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
nature of knowledge (if that could be done) sbuuld.be of dangerous 
conseqence to an article of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not mistaken, in the placing certainty in. 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas; whetbertbia 
account of knowledge be true or false, enlarges or straitens theboundi 
'of it more than it should ; faith still stands upon its own basis, which 
ir not at all altered by it ; and every article of that has just the same 
unmoved foundation, and the very same credibility, that it had before. 
So that, my lord, whatever I have said about certainty, and how muck 
soever I may be out in it, if I urn mistaken, your lordship ha« no rea» 
son to apprehend any danger to any article of faith from thei\ce ; eve^ 
ry one ot them stands upon the same bottom it did before, out of the 
reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus muct^ 
of my way of certainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will satiny your lord- 
ship how. far it is from being dangerous to any article of the cbristiao' 
faitkl wbiatsoever. 
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the same«ubj^A'; nnd this belongs particiilrfrly to sub- 
stances. Thus when we p4!onounce concerning gold that 
it is fixed, our knowledge of litis troth amounts to no more 
lilit this, that fixedness, or a power to remain 1ft the fire' 
tinconsumed, is an idea *lhat always accompanies, and is 
joined with that pahicular sort of ydlo^vness, weight, fusi- 
bility, malleableness, and ^lability in aq. regia, whicli 
make our complex idea, signified by the word gold. 

^. 7- 4t, Qfre&l existence,. 

Foui*thly, the fourthtjt and la^t sefi^t is that of actnal and 
real existence ag^eeing to any idea. Within these four 
sorts of a^jreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contain- 
ed all the knowledge We hatre, or are capable df : for all 
the inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, is^ 
that it is, or is not, 'the same with some other: that it does 
or does not, always co-exist with some other idea in the 
samesubj^t; that is has this of that felation with some 
other idea; df tirat it has a real existence without the mind. 
Thus blue is ntit yellow; is of identity : two triangles a poa 
equal bases bfetween two parallels are equal'; is df relation: 
inm is susceptible of magnetical impressions; isdf co-exist- 
eace: God is; is of real existence. Though identity and 
eo-existence flfre truly nothing but relations, yet they are 
such peculiar ways of agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, that they deserve well to be considered as distinct 
heads, and not under relation in general; since they are so 
(different grounds of affirmation and negation, as will easily 
appear to any one, who will but reflect on what is said in 
several places of this esssfy. I should not proceed to ex^ 
^mine the several degrees of our knowledge^ but that it is 
necessary first to consider the different acceptations of the 
'wordinofi^ledge. 

§.S. Knawledge actual or habitual. 

There are several ways wherein the mind is possessed of 
taith, each of which is called knowledge. 

U There is actual knowledge,. which is the present view 
the mind has of the agreeiiient or disagreement of any of 
Us ideas, or of the relation they have one to another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which haV- 
wg been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently per- ^ 
cei?ed the agreement or disagreement of the ideas whew 
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of it consists ; and so lodged it in his memory, tbat when^ 
ever that proposition comes again to be reflected on, be, 
without doubt or hesitation, embraces the right side, as« 
sents to, and is certain of the truth of it. This, I tbink^ 
one may call habitual knowledge : and thus a man may be 
said to know all those truths which are lodged in his memo- 
ry, by a foregoing, clear and full perception, whereof the 
mind is assured past doubt, as often as it has occasion tB 
reflect on them, t^orour finite understandings being able 
to think clearly and distinctly but on one thing at once, if 
men had no knowledge of any more than what th^ ac- 
tually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he 
that knew most, would know but one truth, that being all 
be was able to think on at one time. 

§. 9. Habitual knowledge Mofold. 

CNT habitual knowledge, there are also, vulgarly speakings 
two degrees: 

First, the one is of such truths laid up in the memory^ 
as whenever they occur to the mind, it actually perceives 
the relation is between those ideas. And this is in all 
those truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledgei 
where the ideas themselves, by an immediate view, discover 
their agreement or disagreement one wit6 another. 
.. Secondly, the other is of such truths whereof the miQ4 
having been convinced, it retains the memory of the con* 
viction, without the proofs. Thus a man that remembers 
certainly that he once perceived the demonstration, thai 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right oneii^ 
is certain that he knows it, because be cannot doubt the 
truth of it. In his adherence to 4 truths where the demoi»» 
stration by which it was at first known is forgot, though A 
man may be thought rather to believe hi;^ memory thim 
really to know, and this way of entertaining a truth 8eea»«>r 
ed formerly to me like something between opinion and 
knowledge ; a sort of assurance which exceeds bare belief 
fur that relies on the testimony of another : yet upon a due 
examination I find it comes not short of perfect certaintVyr 
• and is in effect true knowledge. That which is apt to mis- 
lead our first thoughts into a mistake in tlm matter, is,; 
that the agreement or disagreement of the ideas in this caset 
is not perceived, as it was at first, by an actual view of all 
the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or dbacreen 
^ont of those jn the proposition was lU^ iicst perceived^ 
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hmi by oobtrr iflterniecKate idieas, that shotr ike agreement 
or disagreement of the ideas contained in the propositioa 
wbose certainty we rememben For example, in this pro- 
position, tbtt the three angles of a triangle are equal to. 
two right ones, one who has seen and clearly perceived 
the demonstratioa of this truth, knows it to be true, when 
that demonstration is gone 6ut of bis mind ; so that at pre« 
sent it is not actually in view, and possibly cannot be re* ' 
collected: but he knows it in a different way from what he 
did before. The agreement of the two ideas joined in that 
proposition is perceived, but it is b^ the intervention of 
other ideas than those which at first produced that percept 
tion* He remembers, {. e, he knows (for remembrance is. 
but the reviving of some past knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the truth of this proposition, that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The immu- 
tability of the same relations between the same immutable 
things, is now the idea that shows him, that if the three 
angles of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, 
they will always be equal to two right ones. And hence 
be comes to be certain, that what was once true in the 
case, is always true ; what ideas once agreed, will always 
agree ; and conseqnently what be once knew to be trua^ 
be will always know to be true; as long as be can rendem- 
ber that he once knew it Upon this ground it is, thai 

Crticular demonstrations in mathematics afford general 
iowjedge. If then the perception that the same ideas 
will eternally have the same habitudes and relations, be 
lK>t a sufficient ground of knowledge, there could be np 
kmowledge of general propositions in mathematics; for no 
mathematical demonstration would be any other than par- 
ticular : and when a man had demonstrated any proposi- 
tion concerning one triangle or circle, his knowledge t^ould 
not reach beyond thai particular diagram. If he would 
extend it further, be must renew his demonstration in an- 
other instance, before he could know it to be true in an- 
other like triangle, and so on i by which means one could 
never come to the knowledge of any general propositions. 
Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly 
knows any proposition, that he now at any time reads in 
his bool^ to be true; though he has not in actual view that 
admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at first 
discovered it to be trae. Such a memory as that, able to 
fekatn such a train> of particulars, may be well thought bf- 

VOL. II« L 
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3^0vd the^rcach of butnan faculties; when tbd ve^ disco* 
very, perception, and laying tc^ether that wonderful con* 
nexion of ideas, is found to surpass most readers compre- 
hension. But jet it is evident^ the author himself knows 
the proposition to be true, remembering he once saw the 
connexion of those ideas, as certainly as he knows such a 
man wounded another, remembering that he saw- him run 
|>im through. But because the memory is not always so 
dear as actual perception, and does in all men more or less 
decay in length of time, this amongst other differences is 
one, which shows that demonstrative knowledge is much 
more imperfect than intuitive, as we shall see in the follow* 
iBgchapten 



-*=^ 




CHAP. II. 

OF THE DE«RE£S OF OUR KVOWLEDd^. 

J. 1. Intuitive. 

ALL our knowledge consisting, as I have said, in tbd 
view (he mind has of its own ideas, which is the ut^ 
most light atid greatest certainty we,' i^Hth our facukiesi 
2ind in olir way of knowledge, are capable t>f; it may oat 
be simiss to consider a little the degrees of its evidence.-^ 
The different clearness of our knowledge "seems to me to 
lie in the difiTerent way of perception the mind has of the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas. For if we 
reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall find that 
sometimes the mind perceives the agreeement or disagree* 
"rnent of two ideas immediately by themselves, without the 
intervention of any other: and this, I think, we may call in* 
-tt^titive knowledge. For in this the mind is at no pains of 
proving or exaiuining, but perceives ihetfutiiH as the eye 
doth light, only by being directed towards it. Thus the 
mind 'perceives, that white is not black, that a circleis not 
a triangle, that three are more than two, and equal to one 
and two. Such kind of truths the mind perceives at the first 
fight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, without the 
iittervention of any other idea; and this kind of knowledge 
^ the clearest and most certain, that human frailty is ca- 
jpable of. This part of knowledge is irresistible, and like 
bright sun-shine forces itself inkmediiitely to beperoeivedt 
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M soon as ever the mind turns its view that wayj knd 
leaves no room for hesitation, doubt^ or examination^ bat 
the mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It 
is on this intuition that depends all the certainty and evi-^ 
dence of all oar knowledge : which certainty every . onit 
finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
not require a greater ; for a man connot conceive himself 
capable of a greater certainty, than to know that any idea 
in his mind is such as he perceives it to be; and that two 
Weas wherein he perceives a difference, are different and 
not precisely the same. He that demands a greater certain- 
ty than this, demands he knows not what, and shows only 
that he has a mind' to be a sceptic, without being a6le to 
be so. Certainty depends so wholly on this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demonstra- 
tive, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions of 
the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain 
knowledge and certainty. 

J. 2, Demonstrative. 
The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind per-' 
eeives the agreement or disagreement of any ideas, but 
not inimediatdy. Though wherever the mind perceives 
the agreeineni or disagreement of any of its ideas, there 
be certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that 
the mind sees that agreement or disagreement which there 
is between them, even where it is discoverable ; and in 
that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets no far- 
ther than a probable conjecture. The reason why the 
mind cannot always perceive presently the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas, is, because those ideas, concern- 
ing whose agreement or disagreement the inquiry is made, 
cannot by the mind be so put together as to show it. In 
tfai« case t^ien, when the mind cannot so bring its ideas to- 
gether, as by their immediate comparison, and as it were 
jaxta position or application one to another, to perceive 
their agreement or disagreement, it is fain, by the inter- 
vention of other ideas (one or more, as it happens) to dis- 
cover the agreerhent or disagreement which it searches; and 
this is that which we call reasoning. Thus the mind be- 
ilig wilting to know the agreement or disagreement in big« 
ne»9, between the three angles of a triangle and two right 
oftes, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them 
^it; because the three, angles of a triangle cannot be 
bfooght at dnte^ and be^ compared with any one or two 
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ingles ; and so of this the mind has no immediate, no id* 
taitive knowledge; In this case the mind is fain to find 
otit some other angles, to which the three angles of a trian- 
gle have an equality ; aiid, finding those equal to two right 
ones, . comes to know their equality to two right ones. 

$. S. Depends on proofs. 

, IThpse intervening ideas w()ieh serve to show the agree- 
ment of any two others, are called proofs ; and where the 
agreement and disagreement is by this means plainly and 
dearly perceived, it is called demonstration, it being showa 
to the understanding, and the nund made to see that it Vi 
so. A quickness in the mind to find cMit these intermedi- 
fl^e ideas (that shall discover the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any other) and to apply them jright, is» I suppose^ 

that which is caUed sagacity* 

§. 4. Bui not so easy. 

This knowledge by intervening proofs, though it be cer- 
tain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether so ^ar and 
fright, nor the absent so ready, as in intaitive knowledge. 
For thoughj in demonstration, the. mind does at last per« 
ceive the agreement or disagreement of the ideas it con* 
siders ; yet it is not without pains and attention : there 
must be more than one transient view to find it. A steady 
application and pursuit are required to this discovery : and 
there must be a progression by steps and degrees, before 
the mind can in this way arrive at certainty, and come to 
pftrqeive the agreement or repugnancy between two ideas 
that need proofs and the use of reason to show it. 

§. 5. Not without precedent doubt. 

Another difference between intuitive and demonstrative 
knowledge is, that though in the latter all doubt be re- 
moved, when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas 
the agreement or disagreement is perceived ; yet l>efore 
the demonstration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty 
of perception left to a degree capable of distinct ideas, no 
more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can distinct- 
ly see^hite and black) whether this ink and this paper be 
all of a colour. If there be sight in the eyes, it will at 
first glimpse, without hesitation, perceive the words print- 
ed on this paper different from th« colour of the p^er: 
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wd SO if ibe «iuid have tbe faculty i)f di^nct pefreeptii»n% 
it wUi perceive the agreement or disagreement of thos^ 
ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
lost tbe faculty of seeing, . or the mind of perceiving, w^ 
in vain inquire after the quickness of sight in one, or cleai^ 
ness of perception in the other* 

$. 6. Not so deaf» 

It is true the perception produced by demonstration is 
also very dear, yet it is often with a great abatement of 
tiiat evident lustre and full assurance, that always accom- 
pany that which I call intuitive ; like a face reflected by 
several mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains 
the similitude and agreement with the object, it produces 
a knowledge; but it is still in every successive reflectioa 
with a lessening of that perfect clearness and distinctness^ 
which is in the first, till at last, after many removes, it haa 
a great mixture of dimness, and u not at first sight so 
knowable, especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with know- 
ledge made out by a long train of proof. 

J. 7. Each step must have intuitive evidencem 

' Now,- in every step reason makes in demonstrative know- 
ledge, tbere is an intuitive knowledge of that a^ement 
or disagreem^it it seeks with the next intermediate idea, 
which it usies as a proof; for if it were not so, that yet 
would need a proof; since without the perception of such 
agreement or disagreement, there is no knowledge pro- 
duced. If it be perceived by itself, it is intuitive know- 
ledge : if it cannot be perceived by itsell^ there is need of 
some intervening idea, as a common measure to show their 
agreement or disagreement. By which it is plain, that 
every step in reasoning that produces knowledge, has 
intaitive certainty ; which when tbe mind perceives, there 
is no more required, but to remember it to make the agree^ 
ment or disagreement of the ideas, concerning which we 
inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any thing 
a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the immediate 
agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under examination 
(whereof the one is always the first, and the other the last 
in the account) is found. This intuitive perception of the 
Bgreem^t or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in 
iKh ii^ and progression of the demonstration^ must also 
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be carried exactly in the mind, and a nran must be sure 
that no part is left ont: whicii because in long deductionsy 
Itad the use of many proofs, the memory does not always 
so readity and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to pass, 
that this is more imperiect than intuiti?e knowledge, and 
men embrace often falsehood for demonstrations. 

$. 8. Hence the mistake " ex pracogniiis 4* pr^econcessis.^' 

' The necessity of this intuitive knowledge, in each step 
of scientifical or demonstrative reasoning, gave occasion, I 
imagine, to that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning was 
*^ ex prscognitis & prseconcessis ;'' which how far'it is mis* 
taken, 1 shall have occasion to show more at large, when I 
come tp consider propositions, and particularly those pro* 
positions which are called maxims; and to show that it is 
by a mistake, that they are supposed to be the foundations 
of all our. knowledge and reascHiings. 

§. 9. Demonstration not limited to quantity. 

It has been generally taken for granted, that matbema* 
tics alone are Capable of demonstrative certainty : but to 
have such an agreement or disagreement, as may intuitive- 
ly be perceived, being, as I imagine,^ not the privU^^e of 
the idea^ of number, extension, and figure alone, it may 
possibly be the want of due melbpd and af^Iication in us^ 
and not of sufficient evidence in things, that demonstration 
has been thought to, have so little to do in other parts of 
knowledge, and been scarce so much as aimed at by any- 
bqt mathematicians. For whatever ideas we have, where* 
ill the mind can perceive the immediate agreement or dis-*' 
agreement that is between them, there the mind is capable 
oi* intuitive knowledge; and where it can perceive the 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas, by an intui- 
tive perception of the agreement or disagreement they h»ve 
with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is capable of 
demonstration, which is not. limited to ideas of extension,* 
figure, number, and their modes. 

$.10. Why it has been so thought. 

The reason why it has been generally sought for, and 
supposed to be only in those, I imagine has been not only 
the general useiuhiess of those sciences; but because, in 
comparing their equality or excess, the modes of numbers 
luive every the lea&t dift'erence y^ry cleaT and percedf^Ue^^ 
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flpid though ia extetieionj every the least excess U not so 
perceptible, yet the mind has found out ways to examine 
and discover demonstratively the just equality of two angles, 
or extensions, or l|gures^ and both these, i. e. numbers 
«od figuresi can be set down by visible and lasting marks^ 
wherein the ideas under consideration are perfectly deter« 
mined ; which for the most part thev are not, where they 
^are marked only by names and words. 

$.11- C 

But in other simple ideas, whose modes and differences 
«re made and ^counted hy degrees, and not quantity, we 
have not so nice apd accurate a distinction of their diffe- 
rences, as to perceive and find ways to'measure their just 
equality, or the least differences. For those other simple 
ideas, being appearances of sensations, produced in us by 
the size, figure^ number, and motion of minute corpuscles 
singly insensible; 4»beir different degrees also depend upoa 
the variation of some, or of all those causes : which since 
it cannot be observed by as in particles of matter, whereof 
each is jtoo subtile to be perceived, it is impossible for us 
to have any exact measures of the different degrees of thdse 
«imple ideaa. For supposing the sensation or idea we 
name whiteoess be produced in us by a certain number 
of globules, which, having a verticity about their own 
centres, «trike upon the retina of the eye, with a certain 
degree of rotation, as well as prc^resstve swiftness; it will 
bence easily follow, that the more the superficial parts of 
sjEny body- are so ordered, as to reflect the greater number 
of globules of light, and to give them the proper rotation 
which is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the 
more white wilt that body appear, thatfrom an ec^ual-space 
sends to the retina the greater number of such corpuscles, 
with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not say, that the 
nature of light consists in very small round globules, nor 
of whitepeas ia such a texture pf parts, as gives a certain 
rotation to these globules^ when it refiects them ; for t am 
not now treating physically of light or colours. But this» 
I think, I may say, that I Cannot (and I >»ould be glad 
any oae would make intelligible that he did) conceiye how 
bodies without us can any ways affect our senses,' but by 
the immediate contact of the sensible bodies themselves, is 
in. tasting and feeling, or the impulse of some insensible 
panicles coming from them^ as in seeing, hearing, and 
soieiiiAg; ^ the different impulse of which parts, caused 
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by thet^ different siee, figure, ahd motion, tl^e variety of 
Sensatrons is produced in us. ( 

5. is. 

Whetlier then they be globules^ or no; or whether 
they have a verticity about their own centres that pro- 
duced the idea of whitened^ in us : this h certain, that the 
more particles of light ar^ reflected from a body, fitted 
to give them that peculiar motion, ivhich produces the ^ 
sensation of whiteness in us : and possibly too, the quicker 
that peculiar motion is ; the whiter does the body appear, 
from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident 
in the same piiece of paper put in the sun-bcamis^ in4he 
shade, and in a dafk hole; in eaibh of which it %ill pro- 
duce im us the idea of whiteness in far different degrees. 

5. is. 

Not knowing therefore what number of particles, nor 
what motion of them is fit to produce any precise de- 
gree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate the certain 
equality of any two degrees of whiteness, because we have 
no certain standard to measure them by, nor means to dis- 
tinguish every the least real difierenc^ the only help we 
have being from our senses, which in this point fail us* 
But where the difference is so great, as to produce in the 
mind clearly distinct ideas, whose differences can be per- 
fectly retained, there these ideas or colours, as we see ki 
different kinds, as blue and red', are as capable of demon* 
stration, as ideas of number and extension. What I hav« 
here said of whiteness and colours, I think, holds true in 
all secondary qualities, and their modes. 

$. 14*. Sensitive kfwaiedge qf particular exidence^ 

These two, viz. intuition and demonstration, are the 
degrees of our knowledge; whatever comes short of one 
of these, with what assurance soever embraced, is but 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all gene« 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular existence of finite 
beings without us ; which going beyond bare probabilit]^ 
and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing 
degrees of certainty, passes. under the name of knowledge. 
There can be nothing more certain, than that the idea we 
receive from an external object is in our minds, this is 
intuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that idea in our minds, whether we can 
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Xbeope certainly infer tbe existence of aoj thtag wtthottt nn, 
which corresponds to that idea, is that} whereof some men 
think there may be a question made; because men may 
hav:^ fiuch ideas in their minds, when no such thins exists^ 
no such ol^ect affects their senses. But yet here, 1 thinly 
we are provided with an evidence^ that puts us past doubt- 
ing : fur I a&k any one* whether be.be not invincibly con* 
scious ta bioiself of a different perception, when he looks 
on the sun by day, and thinks on it . by night ; when he 
actually tastes wormwood^ or smells a roses or only thinks 
on that savour or odour? We as plainly find the diflfer^ 
ence there is between an idea revived in our minds by our 
own memory, and acitually coming into our minds by our 
senses, as. we do between aay two distinct ideas. If any 
one say, a dream may do the same thing, and all these 
ideas may be produced in «s without any external objects ; 
he inay please to dream that I make him this answer : 1. 
That it is no great matter, whether I remove this ^scruple 
or no :. where all is but dream, reasoning and arguments 
are of no use, truth and knowledge nothing. 2. That I 
believe he will allow a very manifest difference between 
dreaming of being in (he fire, and being actually in it.-— 
But yet if be be resolved to appear so sceptical, as to main- 
tain, that what I call being actually in'the fire is nothing 
but a dream; «nd we cannot thereby certainly know, that 
any such thing as fire actmdly exists without us: lanswer^ 
that we certainly finding that pleasure or pain follows up- 
on the application of certain objects to us, whose existence 
we perceive, or dream that we perceive by our senses; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of 
knowledge this also of the existence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and consciousness we have of 
tbe actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow these /~^ 
^fr^^^ A^T^^ "f knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonstrative, \/ ) 
and s ensitiv e; in each of which there are different degrees ^ - 

and ways of evidence and certainty. 

{• 1 5. Knowledge noi ahmjfs clear^ "where the ideas are^ so. 

But since our knowledge is founded on, and employed 
about our ideas only, will it not follow firom thence, that it 
is conformable to our ideas ; and that where our ideas are,^ 
dear and^dtsiinpt, or obscure and confused, our knondedge 
VOL. li. M 
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Will be so too ? To which I answer, no: for our knowl^ge 
consisting in the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any two ideas its cleimfess or obscurity consists 
in the clearness or obscurity of that perception, atid notifi 
the clearness or obscurity of the ideas themselves; v. g. a 
man that hns as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 
of equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have bnt a very obscure perception of their 
agreement, and so have btft a very obscure knowledge of 
it. But ideas, which by feasdn of their obscurity or others 
wise, are confused, cannot produce any clear or distinct 
knowledge; because as far as any ideas are confused, so far 
'the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or 
disagree. Or to express the same thing in a way less apt 
to be misunderstood; he that hath not determined ideas to 
the words he uses, cannot make propositions of ihemi of 
whose truth he can be certain. 



CHAP. III. 



OF THE EXTENT OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

$.1. 

KNOWLEDGE, as ha^ been said, lying in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement bf uny of out 
ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

First, we can have knowledge no farther than we hatfe 
ideas. 

§. 2. 2fo farther than we can perceive their agreement or 
disagreement. 

Secondly, that we have no knowledge farthef than we 
can have perception of their agreement or disagreement. 
Which perception being, 1. Either by intuition, or the 
immediate con^paring any two ideas: or, 2. By reason, ex- 
amining the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by 
the intervention of some others; or, 5. By sensation, per- 
ceiving the existence Of particular things ; hence it also 
follows. 

§ S. Intniti'Ve knondedge extends itself not to all the rela- 
tions of all our ideas. 

Thirdly, that we. cannot, have an intuitive knowledge, 
that shall exteiid itself to all oiir ideas, and all that we 
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would know about them ; because we cannot exanntne and 
perceive all the relatione they have one to another by jux- 
ta position, or an immediate comparison one with another. 
Thus having the ideas of an obtuse and ^n, acute angled 
triangle^ both drawn from equal bases, and between paraU 
lels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, pei^t^jeive the one not 
to be the other, but cannot that way knov«^ whether they 
be equal or no ; because their agreement or dis^agreement 
in equality can never be perceived by an immediate com- 
paring them : the di(ierence of figure makes ibeir parts 
incapable of an exm:t immediate appiication; and therefura 
there is need of some intervening qualities to uieasuure theni 
by, which is demonstration, or rational H^^^yiedge., 

§. 4. Nor demonstrative knov^ledge. 

Fourthly, it follows ^Iso, from what is above observed, 
that our rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole ex- 
tent of our ideas : because between two different ideas we 
would examine, we cannot always find such mediums, as 
we can connect one to another with an intuitive know- 
ledge, ^o all the parts of the deduction; and wherever that 
fails, wfi come short of knowledge and demonstration. 

§. 5,. ^Sensitive Jpnonxiledge narroyoer thq.n either. 

Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reaching no farther than 
the existence of things actually present to our senses, is 
yet mnoh narrower than either of the former, 

J. 6. OuK knowledge therefore narronxier ihan our ideas* 

From all which it is evident, that the esf tent of our 
knowledge comes not only short of the reality of things, 
but even of the extent of our own ideas. Though our 
knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed 
them either in extent or perfection; and though these be 
very narrow bounds, in respect of the extent of all being, 
and far short of what we may justly imagine to be in some 
even created understandings, not tied down to the dull 
and narrow information which is to be received from 
some few, and not very acute ways of perception, such as 
are our senses; yet it would be well with us if our know- 
ledge were but as large as our ideas, and there wer^ not 
|nany doubts and inquiries^ concerning the ideas we have, 
whereof we are not, norl believe ever shall be in this 
world resolved. , Nevertheless I do not qui^tian bi|t that 
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haman knowledge, omter the present circumstances of oar 
beings and constitutions, may be carried much ferther 
than it has hitherto been, if mem woold sincerely, and 
with freedom of mind, employ all that industry and*]abour 
of thought, in improving the means of discovering trutb^ 
which tney do for the colouring or support of fahebood^ 
to maintain a system, interest, or party, they are once en-* 
gaged in. But yet after all, I think, I may, without inju<» 
ry to human perfection, be confident, that our knowledge 
would never reac^h to alt we might desire to know concern- 
ing those ideas we have: nor be able to surmount all tbe 
^jKJBSeulties, and resoWe all the questions that might arise 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas ef a square^ 
a circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly know 
that it is so. We have the ideas of matter tod thinking,*' ^ 

* Agafnst that assertron of Mr. Locke, that postibly we thsU never 
he M^, to know wbethet any oiere material lieing thinks or no» &0. 
tbe bishop of ViTorcedter ai^ues thus, if this be true, then, for all (bait 
we can know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a 
power of thinking : and, if this hold, then it is impossible to prove a 
•piritual substance in us from the idea of thinking : for how can we be 
assured by our ideas, that God hath not civen such a power of think« 
ing to matter so disposed as our bodies are: especially aince it is saidf , 
** That, in respect of our notions, it is not much more remote from 
** our comprehension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd 
** to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that be should su« 
** peradd to it another substance, with a faculty of tbiaking.'' Who* 
ever asserts this can never prove a spiritual substance in us from a fa- 
culty of thinking, 'because he cannot know, from the idea of matter 
ilfHl thinking, that matter so disposed cannot think: and he cannot be 
certain, that God hath not framed the matter of our bodies so as to 
be capable of it. 

To which Kir. Locke i answers thus: here your lordship argues, 
that upon my prinotples it cannot be proved that there is a spiritual 
•ubstfBce in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say, 
iha( I think it may be proved from ray principles, and 1 think I have 
done it; and the prootio my book stands thus: First, we experiment 
in ourselves thinking. The idea of this action or mode of tbinkihg is in* 
coffsistent #ith the idea of sel&subsistence, and therefore has a neces* 
sary cowtexioo with a support or subject of inhesion : the idea of that 
support is what we call substance; and so from thinking experimented 
in us, we have a proof of a thinking substance in us, which in my sense 
is a spirit. Against this your lordship will argue, that, by what I have 
said of the possifoitity ti>at God may, if he pleases, superadd to matter 
a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that ttiere is a spiritual 
substance in us, because, upon that supposition, it is possible it may 

^ SflSay of HoMafl [hiderstanding, B* 4, C. 3. $« 6. 

I la bis first letter to the Bishop of Worcester. ^ 
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bat posfiibly shall never be able to know, whether any 
mere material being thinks, or no ; it being impossible for 
ui, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without rere*- 
liAbn, to -discover, whether omnipotency has not given to 
some sy&tems of matter fitly disposed a power to perceive 
and think, or else joined and fixed to matter so disposed 
a thinking immaterial substance : it being, in respect of 
(mt notions, not much more remote from oar comprehen- 
sion to conceive, that Ood can, if he pleases, superadd to 
matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should snper- 
add to it another substance, with a faculty of thinking ; 
Auee we knew not wherein thinking consists, nor to what 
sort of substances the Almighty has been pleased to give 
that po^er, which cannot be in any created being, but 
merely by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator*. 
tor I see no contradiction in it, that the first eternal 

be a material substance that thinks in us. I grant it ; but add, that the 
general idea of substance being the same every where, the modification 
of thinking, or the power of thinkinf;, joined to it, makes it a spirit^ 
without considering what other modifications it has, as whether it ha^ 
the modification of solidity or no. As, on the other side, substance^ 
that has the modification of solidity, is matter, whether it has the mo* 
dification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if your lordship means by 
a spiritual, an immaterial substance, I grant I have not proved, nor upoa 
my principles can it be provedg(Vour lordship meaning, as I think you do, 
demonstratively proved) that there is an iuimaterial substance in us that 
thinks. Though, I presume, from what I have said about this 8upposi*> 
tion of a system of matter, thinking * (which there demonstrates that 
God is Immaterial) will prove it in the highest degree probable, that 
the thinking substance in us is immaterial. But your lordship thinks 
not probability enough, and by charging the want of demonstration 
upon my principle, that the uiinking thing in us is immaterial, your 
lordship seems to conclude it demonstrable from principles of philo* 
.sophy. The demonstration I should with joy receive from your lord- 
ship, or any one. For though all the great ends of morality and reii* 
gioQ are well enough secured without it, as I have show n*)*, yet it wonld 
be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what I have said in my book, to show that all the great ends of 
religion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of the soul, 
without a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial, I crave 
leave to add, that immortality' may and shall be annexed to that, which 
in its owD nature is neither^ immaterial nor immortal, as the apostle 
espressly declares in these words, || For this corruptible must put oo 
iDcorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit Tqt a thinking substance, without 
excluding materiality out of it, will be thought too ^reat a liberty, and 
f Qch as deserves censure, because I leave immateriality out of the idea 

♦ B, 4, C. 10. J, 16. tB.4bC.3. J«.J 

H 1 Cor. XT« 53. 
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I itii^ke it 8 sigq of. I readily own, that words should be sparingly ven* 
^ured on in a sense wholly new ; and nothing but absolute necessity 
can excuse the boldness of usin^ any term in a sense whereof we can 
produce no example. But, in the present case, I think I have great 
authorities to justify roe. The soul is agreed on all handt, to be that 
in us which thinks. And he that will look into the first book of Cice- 
ro's TuHCulan questions, and into the sixth book of Virgirs iEneid, 
will find, that these two great nien, who of all the Romans best under* 
stood philosophy, thought, or at least did not deny the soul to be a 
subtile matter, which might come under the name of aura, or ignis^ oc 
9ther, and this soul they both of them called spiritus ; in the Dotioo of 
which, it is plain, they included only thought and active motion, with- 
out the total exclusion of matter. Whether they thought right in this, 
I do not say ; that is not the question; but whether they spoke pro- 
perly, when they called an active, thinking, sutttiie substance, out of 
which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spiritua^ spirit 
I think that nobody will deny, that if any among the Romans can be 
a!lo\ved to speak properly. Tnlly and Virgil are the twq who may most 
securely be depended on for it : and one of them speaking of the soul, 
says, Diim spiritus hos reget artus; and the other. Vita eotuinetur • 
corpore et ^piriiu. Where it is plain by corpus, he means (aH gene- 
rally every where) only gross matter that may be felt and bandied, at 
appears by these words, Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus : 
certe, quonium est corpus interibit cum reliquo corpore ; si anima est, 
forte dissipabitur ; i\ i{;nis, extinguetur, Tusc QuaBSt. t 1. C- H. 
Here Cicero opposes corpus to ignis and animal, i. e. aura, of breath. 
And the foundation of that his distinction of the soul, from that which 
he calls corpus or body, he gives a little lower in these words, Tanta 
ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22 Nor was it the heathen world 
alone that had this notion of spirit; the most enlightened of all the 
ancient people of God. Solomon hin^self, speaks after the same man- 
ner, * that ^*hich befalleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts, even one 
thing befalleth them ; as the one dieih, so dieth the other, yea, they 
have all one spirit. So I translate the Hebrew word m*l here, for so I 
find it translated the verv next verse but one ; -f Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
down to the earth ? In %^hich places it is plain, that Solomon applies 
the word mi, and our translators of him the word spirit, lo a sub- 
Stance, out of which materiality was not wholly excluded, unless the 
spirit of a beast that goeth downwards to the earth be immaterial. 
Nor did the way of bpe»king in our Saviour's time vary from 
thi? : St Luke tells usf , that when our Saviour, after his resurrection, 
stood in the mid^t of them, they were affrighted, and supposed that 
th^y had seen Tu^/udc, the Greek word which always answers spirit in 
English, and so the translators of the Bible render it here, they sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit. But our Saviour says to thetn, be- 
hold my hands and my feet, that it is 1 myself; handle me and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have. Which 
words of our Saviour put the same distinction between body and spirit, 
that Cicero did in the place above- cited, viz. That the one was a grow 
fpinpai^es that could be felt ard handled ; and the other such as Vircii 
describes the ghost or soul of Anchises. 

♦ Eccl iii. 19. t Eccl. iii.5?l, 

f Ch. x)^iv. 37. 
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Ter conatMs ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruscra comprensa manus effusjit imago. 
Par levibus venlid volucrique simillima somnof . 
I would not be thou^bc h'ireby to say, that spirit never does signify 
B purely immaterial substance. In that sense the scripture, I take it, 
speaks, when it sdy^ God is a spirit; and in that sense I have used it; 
and in that sense I have proved from my principles that there is a 
spiritual substance, and I am certain that there is a spiritual im* 
material substance'^ Which is, I humbly conceive, a direct answei: 
to your lordship's question in the beginning of this argument, viz -— 
How we come to be certain that there are-spiritual substances, suppos- 
ing this principle to be true, that the simple ideas, by sensation and re« 
flection are the sole matter and foundation of aH our reasoning? But 
this hinders not, but tb^t if God, that infinite, onmipotent, and per- 
fectly immaterial Spirit, sbould plea^ to give to a system of very sub* 
tile matter, sense and motion, ijt might with propriety of speech be 
c;)lled spirit, though materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
idea. Your lordship proceeds, It is said indeed elsewiierejl, that it is 
repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it should put into it« 
«elf sense, perception, and knowledge. But this doth not react) the 
present case: which is not what matter can do of itself, but what 
matter. prepared by an omnipotent hand* can do. And* what certainty 
can we have that he bath not done it^ We can have none from the 
ideas, for those are given up in this case, and consequently we can 
have nox:ertainty, upon these principles, whether we haveany spiritual 
substance within us or not. 

Your lordship in this paragraph proves, that, from what I say, we 
can have no certainty whether we have any spiritual substance in tt« 
or not. If by spiritual substance your lordship means an immaterial 
substance in us, as you speak, I grant what your lordship- says is true, 
that it cannot upon these principles be demonstrated. But I must 
crave leave to say at the same time, that upon these principles it caa 
be praved, to the highest degree of probability. If by spiritual sub- 
stance your lordship means a thinking substance, I must dissent from 
your lordship, and say, that we can have a certainty, upon my princi- 
ples, that there is a fipiritual substance in us. In short, my lord, upon 
my principles, i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty 
thait there is a thinking substance in us; from -hence we have a cer« 
tamty that there is an eternal thinking substance. This thinking sub- 
stance. Which hfts been from eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. 
This eternal, immmaterial, thinking substance, has put into us a think- 
ing substance, which, whether it be a material orimmaterial substance^ 
cannot be infallibly demonstrated from our ideas : though from them it 
may be proved, that iris to the highest degree probable that it is im- 
material. 

Again,' the bishop of Worcester undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
principles, that we may be certain, *' That the first eternal thinking 
** Being, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
" systems of created sensible matter, put to£;ether as he sees fit, some 
** iipijrees of sense, perception and thought." 

To which Mr. Locke has made the following answer in his third 
letter 
Your first argument I take to be this; that according to me, the 

t Lib. VL U B. 4. C. ao. f , «. 
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knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in gene« 
ral being a solid substance, and our idea of body a solid extended figur- 
ed substance; if I admit matter to be capable of thinking, J confound 
the idea of matter with the idea of a spirit: to which I answer, No; 
no more than I confound the idea of matter with the idea of an hors^ 
when I say that matter in getieral U a solid extended snbstance ; and 
that an horse is a material animal, or an extended solid substance with 
sense and spontaneous motion. 

The idea of matter is an extended solid substance ; wherever there 
is such a substance, there is matter; and the essence of matter, what- 
ever other qualities, not contained in that essence, it shall please God 
to supperadd to it For example, God creates an extended solid sub- 
itance, without the supperadding any thing else to it, and so we may 
eonsider it at rest : to some parts of it he supperadds motion, but it 
has still the essence of matter: o|her parts of it he frames into plants, 
with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and beauty, which is to be 
found in a rose or peach tree, &c. above the essence 6f matter, in 
general, but it is still but matter: to other parts he adds sense and 
spontaneous notion, and those other properties that are to be found 
in an elephant Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of God may 
go, and that the properties of a rose, a peach or an elephant, superadd- 
ed to matter, change not the properties of matter; but matter is in 
these things matter still But if one venture to go one step farther and 
' aay, God may give to matter thought, reason, and volition, as well as 
sense and spontaneous motion, there are men ready presently to limit 
the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; be- 
cause it destroys the essence, or changes the essential properties of 
natter. To make good which asseruon, they have no more to say* 
hut that thought and reason are not included in the essence of matter. 
I grant it ; but whatever excellency, not contained in its essence, be 
superadded to maiter, it does not destroy the essence of matter, if 
it leaves it ao extended solid substance : wherever that is, there is the 
essence of matter : and if every thing of greater perfection, supperadded 
to such 8 substance, destroys the essence of matter, what will become 
<of the essence of matter in a plant or an animal, whose properties far 
exceed those of a mere extended solid substance ? 

But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can 
think. I grant it : but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot 
give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to say God*s omnipotency is 
limited to a aarrow compass, because man'b understanding is so; and 
brings down God's infinite power to the size of our capacities. If God 
can give no power to any parts of matter, but what men can account 
for from the essence of matter in general ; if all such qualities and pro- 
perties must destroy the essence, or change the essential properties of 
matter which are to our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive 
to be the natural consequence of that essence ; it is plain, that the 
essence of matter is destroyed, and its essential properties changed, in 
most o.f the sensible parts of this our system. For it is visible, that wl 
the planeu have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare essence, 
or natural powers depending on the essence of matter in general, with- 
out something added to that essence, which we cannot conceive ; for 
the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter by 
matter, is all that can be said in the case ; either of which it is above 
our reach to derive from the essence of matter or body in general , 
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though one of these two must unavoidably be allbwed to be superadded 
in this instance to the essence of noatter in general. The ooinipotent 
Creator advised not with us in the making of the world, and his ways 
are not the less excellent, because they are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of -the creation is not doubted 
to be wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will observe 
excellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not 
find contained in the essence of matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced by it. And will he therefore say, that • 
the essence of matter is destroyed in them, because they have proper* 
ties 2fnd operations not contained in the essential properties of matter 
as matter, nor explicable by the essence of matter in general ? 

Let us advance one step farther, and we shall in the animal world 
meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable 
by the essence of matter in general If the omnipotent Creator had 
not superadded to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, 
qualities far surpassing those of the dull dead earth, out of which they 
were made, life, sense, and spontaneous motion, nobler qualities than 
were before in it, it had still remained rude senseless matter ; and if 
to the individuals of each species he had not superadded a power of 

giropagation, the species had perished- with those individuals: but 
y tbes& essences or properties of each species, superadded to the 
matter whi ch they were made of, the essence or properties of matter 
in general ^ere not destroyed or changed, any more than any thing 
that was ift the individuals before was destroyed or changed by the 
power of g^eneration, superadded to them by the firat benediction of 
the Alroiolity. 

In all such cases, the superinducement of greater perfections and 
nobler qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections that were 
there before ; unless there can be showed a manifest repugnancy be- 
tween them : but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot 
conceive how matter, without such superadded perfections, can pro- 
duce such effects ; which is, in truth, no more than to say, matter in 
general, or every part of matter, as matter, has them not ; but is no 
reason to prove, that God, if he pleases, cannot superadd them to some 
parts of matter, unless it can be proved to be a contradiction, that 
God should give to some parts of matter qualities and perfections, 
which matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive bow 
matter is invested with them, or how it operates by virtue of those 
new endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilst we 
limit all its operations to those qualities it had before, and would ex- 
plain them by the known properties of matter in general, without any* 
such induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of reasoning, ta 
deny a thing to be, because we cannot conceive the manner how it 
comes to be, I shall desire them who use it to stick to this rule, and 
see \^at work it will make both in divinity as well as philosophy: and- ^ 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of scepticism* 

Por to keep within the presept subject of the power of thinking and 
self motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts of matter : 
tbe objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter should think. - 
What is the consequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a power to think* 
Let this stand for a good reason, and then proceed in other cases by 
the same. You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any 
distance, much less at the distance of l^OOO^ooo miles; ergo, God 
VOL. n. J? 
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caonot give it such a power : you cannot conceive bow matter should 
* feel, or move itself, or aff^ect an immaterial being, or be moved by ic j 
ergo, God cannot give it such powers: which is in effect to deny gra- 
vity, and the revolution of the planets about the sun; to make brutes 
mere machines, without sense dr spontaneous motion ; and to allow 
man neither sei^se nor voluntary robtiop. 

Let us apply this rule one degree, farther. You cannot conceive 
how an extended solid substance should think, therefore God c&ma(ft 
make it think : can ydu conceive how your own sonl, or any substance, 
thinks ? You find indeed that yoii do think, and so do I ; but I want 
to be told how the action of thinking is performed : this, I confess, is 
beyond my conception'; and I would be glad any one. who conceives 
it, would explain it to me. God, I fiod, has given me this faculty ; 
imd since I cannot but be convinced of his power in this instance, 
which though I every moment experiment in myself, yet r>cannotcon« 
ceive the manner of; what would it be less than an Insolent abi»urdity, 
to deny his power in other like cas^s, only for this i^ason, because I 
cannot conceive the manner how ? 

To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a substance; 
let it be, for example, a solid extended substanc^. Is God bound tp 
-give it, besides being, a pbw^r of action ? that, I think, nobody will 
say: he therefore may leave itih a state of inactivity, and it will bjB 
nevertheless a substance, for action is^not necessary to the being of 
any substance that God dbes create, God has likewise created and 
made to exist, de novo, an immaterial substance, which will not lose 
Its being of a substance, though God should bestow on it nothing more 
but this bare being, without giving it any activity at all. Here are 
kiow two distinct substances, the one material, the other immaterial, 
both in a state of perfect inactivity Now I ask, what power God can 
give to one of thefse substances (supposing them to retain the same 
distinct natures that they h'ad.as substailces in their state of inactivity) 
which he cannot give to the other? In that state, it is^plain, neither of 
them thinks : for thiiiking being an action, it cannot (>e denied, that 
God can put an end to any action of any created substaqce, without 
annihilating of the substance whereof it is an action; and if it be so, he 
can also create or give existence to such a substance, without giving 
that substance any action at all. By the same reason it is plain, that 
neither of them can move itself: now I woUld ask, why Omnipotency 
cannot give to either of these substances, 'which are equally in a state 
of perfect inactivity, the jsame power that it can •give to the other ? Let 
it be, for example, that of spontaneous or self motion, which is a power 
that it is supposed God can give to ^n unsolid substance, but denied 
that he can give to solid substance. 

If it be asked, why they limit the omnipotency of Qod, in reference 
to the one rather than the other of these substances? ail that can be 
said to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the solid substance should 
ever he able to move itself And as little, say I, are they able to con- 
ceive, how a created unsolid. substance should move- itself But there 
Biay be something in an immaterial substance, that you do not know. 
1 grant it; ami in a material one too: for example, grayitatron of mat-' 
ter towards matter, and in the several proportions observable, inevita- 
bly shows, that there is something in matter that we do not under- 
fitand, unless we can conceive self motion in matter; or an inexplicable 
and inconceivable attraction 4n matter, at immen«e, almost incompre- 
hensible distances: it must therefore be confessed, that there is something 
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in solid, as well at unsolid tubttances, that we do not understand. But 
this we know, thattbey may each of them have their distinct beings, with* 
eutanyactiviry superadded to them, unless you wHi deny, that God can 
take from any being its power of acting, which it is probable will be 
thought too presumptuous for any one to do; and I say it is as hard to 
conceive self motion in a created immaterial, as in a material being, con- 
sider it how you will : and therefore this is no reason to deny omni- 
I potency to be able to give a power of self motion to a mHterial sub- 

■ ' stance, if he pleases, as well as to an insmaterial ; since neither of them 
I can have it from themselves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either 
I ofthem. 

f The saiiie is viiiihle in the other operation of thinking: both these 

substances may be made, and exist without thought; neither of them 
has, or can haVe the power of thinking from itself; God may give it to 
either of them, according to the good pleasure of his omntpotency; and 
in which ever of theiti it is, it is equally beyond our capacity to con- 
j ceife, how either of these substances thinks. But for that reason, to 

I deny ibat Gtod, who had power enough Co give them both a being out 

' of nothing, can by the same omnipotency, give them what other powers 
and perfections he pleases, has no better foundation than to deny his 
power of creation, because we cannot conceive how it is performed: 
and there, at last, this way of reasoning roust terminate. 
' That omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and not solid 
[ at the same time, I think with due reverence we knay say;, biit that i 
solid substance may not have qualities', perfections, and powere, whidi 
have DO natural or visibly necessary coanexiod with solidity and extend 
lion, is too much for us (who are but of yesterday,' and know nothing) 
to be positive in. If God cannot join things together by connexions 
;' inconceivable to us, we'niukt deny even the consistency afid being of 
matter itseIC; since every particle of it having some biilk, has its parts 
connected by vrays inconceivable to us. So that all the difficulties thai 
are raised against the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow 
|. conceptions, stand not at all in the way of the power of God, ifh|B 
i pleases to ordain it sO; nor prove afiy thing against his having actually 
\ endued ^me parcels of matter, so disposed as he thinks fit, with a fa* 
eulty^of, thinking, till it can be shown, tha^ it contains a contirndictio^ 
V> suppose it. 

Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in gene- 
ral, yet; in the foregoing discourse, I have spoke of senfse in brutes, as 
distinction thinking; because your lordship, as I remember, speaka 
of sense in 'brutes. But here I take liberty to observe, that if yodr 
lordship allows brutes to haye sensation, it will follow, either that God 
pan and doth give to some parcels of matter a power of perception and 
thinkifigrc^r that all animals have immaterial, and consequently, ac- 
cording'to your lordship, immortal souls, as well as men ; and to sify 
that fleas and mites, &c have imniortai souls as well as men, wilipol* 
sibly be looked on as going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, tfaiit they who 
are so forward to bestow hard censures or names on the opinions of 
^ose who differ from them, 'may consider whether sometimes they are ' 
not more due to their own; and that they may be petsUaded a little io 
temper that heat, which, supposioi; the truth in theii' current opinions, 
gives them (as they think) a right to lay what imputations they please 
pn |hpse 7bo would fairly examine tbe grounds they stand upon. Fdr 
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talking wiib a supposition and insinuatioDS, tksA truth tMd knowkdfe, 
nay. and religion too, stand and fai.l with their ;»vuems» is at best but 
an imperious way of bagging the question, and assuming to theuiselvses, 
under the pretence of zeal for\he cause of God, a title to infallibility. 
It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth should go as far as their 
proofs, but not go for proofs ihem selves. He that attacks received 
opinions with any thing but fair arguments* may, 1 own, be justly sus- 
pected not to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth ; but the 
same may be said of him too, who so defends them. An error is not 
the better for being comnK>n, nor truth the worse fQ!(^ having lain ne- 
glected ; and if it Were put to the vote any where in the world, I doubt, 
us things are managed, whether truth would have the majority, at 
least whilst the authority of men, and not the examination of things, 
inust be its measure. The imputation of scepticism, and those broad 
insinuations to render what I have writ suspected, so frequent, as if 
that were the great business of all this pains you have been at about 
me, has made me say thus much, my lord, rather as my sense of the 
way to establish truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think 
the world will need to have any thing said to it, to make it distinguish 
between your lordship's and my design in writing, which therefore I 
securely leave to the judgment of the reader, and return to the argu> 
jnent in hand. 

What 4 have above said, I take to be a full answer to all that your 
]ordbhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty* of identity, and 
from the power of abstracting. You ask,. * How can my i<iea of liberty 
agree with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and im» 
pulse ? Ans. By the omnipotency of God, who can make all things 
agree, that involve not a, contradiction. It is true, I say, "f That 
bodies operate by impulse, and nothing else.'* And so I thought wfaeu 
I writ it, and can yet conceive no other way of their operation. Bat 
I am since convinced by the judicious Mr, Newton's incomparable 
book, that it is too bold a presumption to limit God's power in this 
point by my narrow conceptions. The gravitation o( mattier towards 
matter, by ways unconceivahlevto me, is not only a demonstration that 
God can, if he pleases, put into bodies powers, and ways of operation, 
above what can be derived from our idea of bo'dy, or can be explained 
by what we know of matter, but also an unquestionable, and every 
where visible instance, that he has done so. * And therefore in the next 
edition of my book, I will t»ke care to have that passage rectified. 

As to self consciousness, your lordship asks, | What is there like 
self-consciousness in matter ? Nothing at all in niatter as matter. But 
that Go_d cannot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of think* 
ing, and with it self consciousness, will never be proved by asking, || 
How is it possible to apprehend that mere body should perceive that 
it doth perceive ? The weakness of our apprehension I grant in the 
, case ; I confess as much as you please, that we cannot conceive bow a 
solid, no, nor how an unsolid created substance thinks; but this weak- 
ness of our apprehensions reaches not the power of God, whose weak- 
ness is stronger than any thing in men. 

Your argument from abstraction we have in this question, t If it 
may be in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be so impos- 
sible for such organized bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge tbeir ideas 

* 1st Ans, t Essay* B. 2. Cb. 8- §.11. t 1st Ans. |1 Ibid, f Ibid. 
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bf ftbfltractioii ? ^8w. This seems to soppose, that I place thinking 
. within the natural power of matter* If that be 3'our meaning, my lord, 
I. never say, nor suppose, that all matter has naturally in it a faculty 
of thinking, but the direct contrary. But if you mean that certain 
parcels of cn^ter, ordered by the Divine power, as deems fit to him, 
^may be made capable of receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of 
tbioking; that, indeed, I say; and that being granted, the answer to- 
your question is easy ; since, if Omnipotency can give thought to any 
solid substance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that fa* 
culty in a higher or lower degree, as it pleases him, who knows what 
disposition of the subject is suited to such a particular way or degree 
of thinking. 

Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of 
matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from those words of mine, 
* where I show, by what connexion of ideas we may come to kiiow 
that God is an immaterial substance. They are these, " The idea of 
'* an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by 
" the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its actual division, di* 
" visibility, and want of perception," &Ci From whence your lord- 
ship thus argues, f Here the want of perception is owned to be so es« 
aeatial to matter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Adsw. Perception and knowledge in that one eternal Being, where it 
has its source, it is visible most be essentially inseparable from it ;; 
therefore the actual want of perception in so great a part of the parti«« 
cular parcels of matter, is a demonstration, tbat the first Being, from 
whom pacception and knowledge are inseparable, is not matter: how 
far this makes the want of perception an essential property of matter, 
I will not dispute; it sufiices that it shows, that perception is not an 
estentibl property of matter; and t)ierefore matter cannot be that eter* 
nai original being to which perception and knowledge are essentials 
Matter, I say, naturally is without perception: ergo, says your lord« 
ship, want^of perception is an essential property of matter, and God 
does not change the essential properties of things, their nature remain- 
ing : From whence you infer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel 
of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking; If 
the rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny 
this consequence. For an argument that runs thus, God does not; er- 
go, he cannot, I was taught when I first came to the university, would 
not hold. For I never said God did ; but, t ** That i see no contra- 
** diction in it, that he should, if he pleased, give to some systems of 
'* senseless oiatter a faculty of thinking ;'' and I know nobody before 
Des Cartes, that ever pretended to show that there was any.conf^dtc-* 
tion in it. So that at worst, my not being able to see in matter any 
such incapacity as makes it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on 
it a Cscnlty of thinking, qiakes me opposite only to the Cartesians For, 
as far as I have seen or heard, 'the fathers of the Christian church never 
pretended to demonstrate that miltter was incapable to receive a power 
of sensation, perception and thinking, from the hand of the Onintpo* 
. tent Creator, Let us therefore, if you please, suppose the form of 
your argumentation right, and that your lordship means, God cannot: 
and then, if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give 
to Balaam's ass a power to speak to his master as he did ; for the want 
•f rational discourse being natural to that species, it is but for your 

* 1st Letter. f 1st Ans. t B. 4. C.S«$.5. 
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Jordsbip to call it an essential property, and then Gk>d cannot change 
the essential properties of things, their nature remaining : whereby 
it IS proved, that God cannot with all his omnipoftency, gi?e to an a»s 
a 'power to speaii as BalaamS did. 

You say,* my lord, You do not set bounds to God's omnipotency: 
for he may if he please, change a^body into an immaterial aubstiipce, 
i. e. take away from a substance the solidity which it had befoite^ and 
which made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it 
bad nQt before, and which makes it a spirit, the saine substance re* 
viaining. For if the substance remains not, body is not changed into 
an immaterial substance, but the solid substance, and- all belonging to 
it, i3 annihilated, and an immaterial substance created, which is not 
a change of one thing into another, but the destroying of one, and 
making another de novo In this change therefore of a body or ma- 
tertal substance into an immaterial, let us observe these distinct con- 
nderations. 

First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take away from a aolid sob- 
•tance solidity, which is that which makes it a material substance or 
body ; and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a substance 
without solidity. But this privation of one quality gives it not another; 
the bare taking away a lower or less noble cniality does not give it an 
higher or nobler f that must be the gift of God. For the bare priva* 
tioh of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be the position of an bigh« 
cr and better i unless any one will say, that cogitation, or the power 
of thinking, results from the nature of substance itself: which if it 
4o, then wherever there is substance, there must be cogitation, or 
1 power of thinking. Here then, upon vour lordship's own principles, 
is an immaterial substance without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this sub- 
stance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you sup- 
pose it aoade capable of that, by being made im material ; whereby you 
allow, that the same numerical substance may be sometimes wholly 
incogitative, or without a power bf thinking, and at other times, per» 
fectly cogitative, or endued with a power of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity and make 
it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
ean make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your 
lordship, why God, having given to this substance the faculty of think- 
ing after solidity was taken from it, cannot restore to it solidity again, 
without taking away the faculty of thinking? when you have resolved 
ibid, my lord, you will have proved it impossible for God's omnipo^ 
tence to give a solid substance a faculty of thinking; but till then, not 
having proved it impossible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to 
deny that he can do what is in itself possible; which, as I humbly con- 
ceive, is visibly to set bounds to God's omnipotency, though you say 
here* you do not set bounds to God's omnipotency. 

If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should not otai^ 
to bring in £picurus here, and take notice that this was bis way, Deutn 
verbis ponere, re tollere: and then add,tbat I am certain you do not think 
he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. For it is with 
such candid and kind insinuations as these, that you bring in both f 
Hobbes and || Spinosa into your discourse here about God's being abie^ 
if be please, to give to some parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks 

* iBt Answer. t Ibid. || Ibid. . $. Ibiji^ 
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•fit, a faculty of thinking : neither of those authors having, as 'tfp|9eari 
4>y any passages you i<rtng out of them, said any thing to this question, 
nor hftviDg, asit seems, any other business here, but by their names 
skilfully t(\ give that (Character to my book, with which you wou)(} re- 
•omfnend it to the world 

I pretend not to inquire what measure of ceal, nor for what, guides 
I your lordship's pen in such a way of writing, as yours has all along 
been with me: only I cannot but consider, what reputation it would 
give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if they should think 
truth required, or religion allowed them to imitate such patterns. But 
God be thanked, there be those amoogst ihekn, who do not admire 
such ways of managing the cause of trnth or religion ; they being sen- 
sible that if every one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth on 
his side, is thereby .authorised, without proof, to-insinuate whatever 
may serve to pr«judice men's minds against the other side, there wiil 
he great ravage made on «hariiy and practice, without any gain to 
truth or knowledge: and that the liberties freauently taken by dis- 
•ftutants to do so, may have been the cause that the world in allages 
has received so much harm and "so little advantage from controversies 
in religion. 

These ^re the arguments which >yoiir lordship has brought to- con- 
'fute one saying in my book, by. other {>a88ages in it , which therefore 
being all but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do 
pot, are of no otherUse, than to gain a victory over roe:- a thing ine* 
thinks, so tAuch beneath your lordship/ that it does not deserve one 
of your pages. The questionris, whether God can, if he pleases, h^ 
stow on any parcel of matter, ord^ed as he thinks (it, a faculty of 
perception and thinking. You say, *f you look upon a aaistake herein 
to be of dajagerous consequence, as to the great ends oi religion and 
morality. If this be so, my lord, I think one may well wonder, why 
your lordship has brought no arguments to establish the tputh itself 
which yoM look on to be of such dangerous consequence to be mbtaken 
in; but have spent' so many pages only in a personal matter,4n >ende»* 
Touring to show, that I had inconsistencies-in my book; which if any 
such thing had been showed, (he question would be stilt as far from 
being decided, and the danger of <nistak4ng about it as little prevented, 
as if nothing of all this h|id been said. If therefore your lordship's 
care of the great ends of religion and morality have made you think it 
' necessary to clear this question, the world has reason to conclude there 
IS little to be said against that proposition which is to be found in my 
book,' concerning the possibility, that some parcels of matter night be 
so ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinkings 
if God- so pleased; sfnce your lordship's concern for the promoting 
the great ends of religion and morality, has not enabled you to produce 
one argument against a proposition that you think of so dangerous 
eons^uence to them. 

And here I crave leave to oberve, that though in your title page you 
promise to prove, that my notion of ideas id inconsistent with itself, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconsistent with any 
thing else) and wjth the articles of the christian f<iith; yet your at- 
tempts all along have been io prove me, in some passages ot my book, 
inconsistent with myself, without having shown any proposition in my 
book inconsistent with any article oi theehnstian faith. 

t Ibid* 
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I think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of your 
own : but it is such an one, that I confess 1 do not see how it is apt 
much to promote religion, especially the christian religion, founded 
on revelation I shall set down your lordship's words, that tl^ey 
may be considered : you say,* that you are of opinion, that the griat 
ends of religion and morality are best secured by the proofs of the im- 
mortality of the soul from its nature and properties ; and which you 
think prove it immaterial. Your lordship does not question whether 
God can give immortality to a material substance; but you say ittakei 
off very much from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly 
upon God's giving that, which of its own nature, it is. not capable of| 
&c. So likewise you say, f If a man cannot be certain, but that mat- 
ter may think, (as I affirm) then what becomes of the soul's immate- 
riality (and consequently imbortality) from its operations ? But for 
all this, sny !» his assurance of faith remains on its own basis. Now 
you appeal to any man of sense, whether the nnding the uncertainty 
of his own principles which he went upon, in point of reason, doth 
not wenken the credibility of these fundamental articles, when they 
are considered purely as matters of faith ? For before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going on 
wrong grounds of certainty, all that is lost, and instead of being cer- 
tain, he is more doubtfnl than ever And if the evidence of faith fall 
•o much short of that of reason, it must needs have less effect upon 
men's minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken away ; as it 
must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are vanished. Is it 
at all probable, that he who finds his reason deceive him in such fan- 
damental points, shall have his faith stand firm and u n moveable on . 
the account of revelation ? For in matters of revelation there must be 
some antecedent principles supposed, before we can believe any thing;* 
oh the account of it 

More to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, from 
some of my words your lordship says, § you cannot but observe, that 
we have no certainty upon my grounds, that self consciousness de- 
pends npon aa individual immaterial substance, and consequently that ' 
a material substance may^ according to my principles, have sel^con* 
scio\isness in it ; at least, that I am not certain of the contrary.-— 
Whereupon your lordship bids me consider, whether this doth not m 
little affect the whole article of the resurrection. What does all this 
tend to« but to make the world believe that I have lessened the credi- 
bility of the immortality of the soul« and the resurreotiou, by saying that 
though it be most highly probable, that the soul is immaterial, ye^ up- 
on my principles it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is not impos- 
sible to God's omnipotency, if be pleases, to bestow upon some parcels 
of matter, disposed as he sees fit, a faculty o( thinking. 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these articles 
of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality, of the 
soul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality 
(which is the supposed proof from reasoft and philosophy of its immor- 
tality) cannor be demonstrated from natural reason: which argument 
of your lordship's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that divine 
revelation abates of its credibility in ail those articles it proposes, pro- 
portionably as human reason fails to support the testimony of God — 
And all that your lordship in those passages has said, when examined^* 

* ] St. Answer, f Sd Answer. § Ibid. 
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will, I suppose, be found to import thus much, viz. 'Does God propose 
apy thing to mankind to be believed i It is very fit and credible to be 
believed, if reason can demonstrate it to be true. But if human reasoa 
come' short in the case, and cannot make it out, its credibility it there* 
by lessened ; which is in effect to say, that the veracity of God is not 
a firm and sure foundation of faith to rely upon, without Lhe concur- 
rent testimony of reason; i. e. with reverence be it spoken, God is not 
to be believed on his own word, unless what he reveals be in itself 
credible, and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the Christian religion, io all its 
articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my 
writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should tbink 
deserved to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed upon it, 
and would have raised no small outcry against any one, who is not to 
be supposed to be in the right in all that he says, and so may securely 
8ay what he pleases. Such as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too 
such upoii us, if w6 would examine, have nothing to do but t6 
hearken and believe, though what he said should subvert the very 
foundations of the Christian faith. 

What I have above observed. Is so visibly contaiined io your lord* 
ship's argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first 
Tetter, it seemed so strange foi: a man of your lordship^s character, and 
in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I coirid 
hardly persuade tnyself, but it was a slip of your pen : but when I 
fbund it in your second letter * made use of again, and seriously en- 
larged as an argument of weight to be insisted uponi I was convinced 
that it was a principle that you heartily eitkbraced, how little favourable 
soever it was to (he articles of the Christian religion, and particuIaHy 
those which you undertook to defend. 

1 desire ray feader to peruse the passages as they stand in your letters 
themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not amount to 
this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, according «• 
it has a stronger or weaker confirmation from human reason. I^or 

I. Your lordship says, f you do not question whether God can give 
itnifiortality to a material substance; but you say it takes offvery much 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God*j| 
giving that, which of its own nature, it is not capable of. 

To which I reply, any One's not being able to demonstrate the soul 
to be immaterial, takes off* not very much, nor at all, from the Evidence 
^f its imftiortaiity, if God has revealed that it shall be immortal • be* 
cause the teracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what he 
has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of a propositibn 
that is demonstratively true, takes not off from the evidence of i^ 
ror where there is a clear denionstratioo, there is as much evidence at 
sdy truth can have, that is not self evident. God has revealed that 
the souls of men should live for ever.^ But, says your lordship, from 
this evidence It takes ofif very much, if it depends wholly uponGod'e 
giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of, i. e. The re* 
▼elation and testimony of God loses much of its evidence, if this de* 
peirds wholly Ujjon the good pleasure of God, and cannot be demon- 
iiratively made out by natural reason, that the soul is immaterial and 
Cvinbiquently in its own nature immortal, for that is ail that here is 

♦ 5k[ Ans. f 1st Ans. 
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or can be meant by these words, which of its own nature it is not 
Capable of, to make them to the purpose. For the whole of'yon^ 
lordship's discourse here, is to prove, that the soul cannot be material, 
because then the evidence of its bein^ immortal would be very much 
lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible upon divine reve- 
lation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an immaterial'; 
or ^hich is all One, that tiod U not equally to be believed, when he 
declares, that a material substance shall be immortal, as when he 
declares, that an immaterial shall be so; because the immortality of & 
material substance cannot be demonstrated from natutal reason. 

Let us try this rule of your lordship's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrection, as 
nvellas their sools, shall Hve to eternity. Does your lOrdsbip believe 
the etetnal life of the one of these more than of the other, because yoil 
think you can prove it of one of them by natural reason, and of the 
other not? Or can any otte, who admits of divine revelation in th6 
case, doubt of one of thefm more than the otheV ? Or think this propo- 
sition less credible, that the bodies of men, after the resurrection, shaH 
live for ever; than this, That the eouls of men shall, after the resurrec- 
tion, live for ever ? For that he roust do, if he thinks either of them is 
less credible than the other, if this be so, reason is to be consulted 
how far God is to be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must 
teceive its force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to 
take away the credibility of divine reVelation in all supeifnaturiil truths^ 
wherein the evidence of reason Tails. And liow much such a principle 
as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the pro- 
iboting the Christian religion, I shall leave it to your lordship to con* 
sider. 

I am not so weH read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to he able to say^ 
what were their opinions in this matteir. But possibly there be those, 
who will think your lordship's authority of more use to them in the 
ease, tiran tho^e justly decried names; and he glad to find your lord- 
ship a patron of the oracles of reason, so little to the advantage of the 
oracles of divine tevelation. This at least, I think, maybe sut^oined 
to the words at the bottom of the next page,* That those who have 
gone about to lessen the credibility of the articles of faith, which evi- 
dently they do, who s^ay Ihey are less credible, because they cannot be 
made out demonstratively by natural reason, have not been thought to 
secure several of the articles of the Christian faith, especially those of 
the trinity, incarnation, and resurrection of the body, which are those 
upon the account of which I a(n brditght by your lordship into thi$ 
dispute. 

I shatl not trouble the readeir with your lordship*8 endeavours, fa 
tb^ following words, to prove, that if the soul be not an immaterial 
substance, it can be nothing but life; ybtir very first words visibly con- 
Cuting all that you allege to that purpose, they are, f If the soiil be a 
material substance, it is really nothing biit life; which is to say, That 
if thevoul be really a substance, it is not really a substance, but really 
iK>thing else but an affection of a substance; for ihelife, whether of a 
material or immaterial substance, is not the substance itself, but an 
affection of it. 

- 2. You SHV, f Although we think the separate st&ite of the soul after 
death, is sufficiently revealed in the Scriptuire ; yet it creates a great 

* 1st Ads* t Ibid. | Ibid. 
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^fficulty in understanding it, if the soul be npthiog but life, or a mate* 
rial substance, ^hich must be dissolved when li^ is ended. For» H 
the soul be a material substance/ it QQust be made up, as others are, of 
the cohesion of soKd and separate parts, bow minute and invisible 
soever they be. And \i(hat \s it which should keep the rn together, 
when life is gone? So that it h no easy matter to give an account how 
the soul should be callable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial 
substance ; and then we know the solution andteitture of bodies, can* 
liot reach the sou,I, being of a different nature. 

Let it be. as hard a matter as it will« to give an accpunt what it is 
that should keep the parts of a material soul together^ after it is sepa- 
rated from the body ; yet it will be always as easy to give an account of 
it, as to give an account what it is that shall keep together a material 
and immateriai substance. Akid yet the difficulty that there is to give 
an account of that, I hope, does not, with your loVdsbip, weaken the 
credibility of the inseparable union of soul and body to eternity : and I 
persuade myself, that the men of sense, to whom your lordship appeals 
rn the case, do not find their belief of this fundamental point much 
\reakened by that difficulty. I though^ heretofore (and by your lord- 
ship's permission would think so still) that the union of the parts of 
matter, one with another, is as much in the haui^s of Ood^ as theunioQ 
of a material and immaterial substance; and that it does not take off 
very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends 
on that union, that it is no easy matter to give an account what it is 
that should keep them together: though its depending wholly upon 
the gift and good pleasure of God, where the manner creates great 
difEculty ia the understanding, and our reason cannot discover in the 
nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordship so positively 
sajs, lessens the credibility of the fundamental articles of the resurre^r 
fion and immortality; 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to sho«ir of how 
stnall force it i^ even with yoyrself; give hie leave to presume, that 
your lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the body after tbel 
resurrection, 'i|s any other article of faith ; if so, then it being no easjr 
matter to give an account what it is that shall keep together the parts 
of a material spul, to one that believes it is material, can no moro^ 
veaken the credibility of its immortality, than the like difficulty weak- 
ens the credibilitv of the immortality of the body. For, when your 
lordship shall find it an easy matter to give an account what it is, be- 
sides the good pleasure of God, which shall keep together the parts of 
our material bodies to eternity, or even soul and body, I doubt not- 
hat any one who shall think the soul material, will also find it as easy 
to give*ttn account what it is that shall keep those jparts of matter also 
together to eternity. 

Were it not that the warmth of controversy is apt to make men so 
^r forget, as to take up those principles themselves (when they wll^ 
serve their turn) which they have highly cpndemned in others, I should 
fonder to find your lordship to argue, that because it is ie^ difficulty to' 
understand what shall keep together the minute parts of a material 
soul, when life is gone : and because it is an easy matter to give an 
account liow tbe soul shaU be capable of immortality, unless it be an 
iiamaterial substance: therefore it is not so credible,' as if it were easy 
^0 give an account by natural reason, how it could be. For to this it 
i^ that all this your (li|c<|urse tends^ i^ m evident by what is aireedy 
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set down; and will be nipr<^ fully, iqi^de qpt by what your lordship saytf, 
in other places, tliou^h there need5 no such proof, since it Vould alt 
De nothing against me in any other sense. 

I thought your lordship had in other places asserted, and insisted oa. 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation wc^ the less to be belieTcdf. 
because the thing itself crea|;ed great difficulty, in the understandings 
t^nd the manner of it was hard to be ei^plaiped, ai^d it was no easy 
matter to give an account how it was. This, as I ta)ce it, your lordr 
ship condemned in others as a very unreasonable, principle) and such 
as would subvert al| the articles of the Christian religion, that were 
mere matters of faith, a? I think it will: and is it possible, that you 
sbould make use of it here yourself, against the article of life and im- 
iport^Iity, that Christ hath brpuglit to light through the gospel, and 
neither was, nor could bemade out by natural reason without reyela-. 
tioi> ? But you will say, you speak only of the soul : and your words 
a^re. That it is no ea^y matter to ^ive aq account how i;^e so^l should 
l^ capable of immortality, unless it i^e an immaterial subsjtance. I 
grant It; but crave l^aye to say, that there is not any one of thpse diffi- 
culties, that are or cap be raised about the manner bow a material 
soul can be immort^l^ which do not as well reach the immortality of 
tne body. 

But, if it were. nj(^t sp, lam sure this principle of your lordship[» 
wpuid rfeach other articles of faitb, wherein our natural reason finds it 
not sp easy to giv^ an apcqupt bow those niysteries are; and which 
therefore, accordipg tp ypur principles, must be less credible ti^fif^ 
Qther articles, that create less difficulty to the understanding, tor 
your Iprdship says, * that yojti appeal to any map of s^en^e, whether to 
a mao> who tl](ougbt,liiy his principles he.coujd from natural grounds, 
demonstrate the immprtality of the soul^ ti>e finding tl^e i^npertait^ty of 
those principles he went upon in point of reason, i^ e. tbe finding He 
could not certainly prpye it by, natural reaspn, dpth not weaken the 
credibility of th^( fundamental article^ whep it is cpiis^derfsd purely a^ 
f^ matter of faith: which, in e^ect^ I bumbly. conjeeiye, amounts tQ 
t})is, that a pcpposition divinely, revealed, that c^nript be proved b/^ 
natural reason, is less credible than one that can : whjch seeno^ to me 
to come very little short of this, with due reverence be it spoken, that 
God is less to be. believed when he affirms a proposition that camiot 
be p.foyed.by natural reasou, t))ao when, he proposes what cap 1>^. 
proved bv it. The direct contrary to which is my opinion, thoHgU' 
you endeavour tp n^ake it good by these. fg|loyv'ing words; f If the evi- 
dence of faith fall too much short of that reason it mi^st needs |iavi$ 
less e0ect upop men*$ minds, when the subsen^ncy of reason is t^keti 
i^way ; - as it must be when the grounds of cectainty by reason are van-', 
ished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reas^p deceive hioi 
ip QUpIl fundamental ppints, should have his faith stand firm and un- 
xaov.eable on the account of revelation? Than which I think there are 
hardly p^aijier words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of 
God'? tgRtipiony depends on' tije natural evidence of probability of thei 
tilings we receive frotr) .revelation* and rises and falls with it; and th^ 
tjl)ie truths of God, or the articles of mere fiiitb> lose so mu^h of thein 
q-ecibility, as they want proof from reason ; wliich if tri^^, revelatipa 
j^p^ tomts u> have no credibility at all. For if, in tbi9 prenont case, 

• 2f|;Arw. . + Ibid. .; . . 
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Ite frf#Py of tW| |rop«Nitia», tb« ikiuI# of *)»e» |b«}l «f^ for f iw^ 
x^r^f ^ tb^ scripture, faiig leafeo«d b^r coqfftsnqg U cannot pe a^ 
won&tmtwply proywl fcrpw reajpo; tUo^pgh U be a^ierted to be mojf^ 
%bl0r. proteWe: wvst DOt, by libfi ^m^ roile, i^s cr^bility dwiadle 
j^vn^ ta niWbij^ if qaturill r/eaAoi^ sbould not be able to make it oi4 
i^\^^ jjaiirfi ^ pri>b**le, 9ir should plac^ tbe prob^bilky from ^^t^f^ 
AfiiQfiple^ on tbe oM?^ side? For, if ta^i^ wniit of denooostr^ipxi 
l^ssepf the crcrfjbiUtji of any proposition dbin^y r*ve»led> wuH^ oa^ 
waotof pfobabjIitK, oi" contrary probability wn? natur^ r-easwft, qjftlf 
t{^ away Us credibility? Here at last it wiist end* if in any €»»6 cas« 
^ vei^citjr pf God, and the credibility qi the trutha we receive fcoflft 
hiJi^ (ny r^velatioiji,, be subjfi^M to the verdicts of hupia^ rca«in> .^n4 
])e allowed to r«cei;«fe aoy accession or diipiDUtioo ffoio otheip prooUt 
pi: waat 0^ otjber pirw^fs of its certainty or probability. . 

j/tbia be yowr Iprdship's way to promote i^eligioQ, or deieod it« arUr 
d^i I koow not wb^t argument the gre^l^st ei^emie&of it could us9 
more, e^ctufd for the sA^versioq of those yoD^ h4«e undartaken to dp^ 
i^^i^ this bieiog to re^oWe all revelatipn p^fectly.aod piwely i»tp na» 
tiu:9^ reason, to W^iod its cv-odibiUty by tbat» and leiMr^ no roon fo« 
{^^ 10 otjiier thinj»» thiiQ ^hai; can be a^CQunted foe by na^tural reason 
without rovelatioD^a 

ITour lordship * insists much livon it, as if I bad eoatnacUcted what 
Ibavf? paM in niy ^sfiy, by saying \ tbttt upion my principles it eanftot 
beld^fDo^trat^vely proved, that it is an iimnaterisi substance in us t^i; 
d4nk9> however probable it be. He that will be at the pains to nea4 
ihftt c^Pi^er of mine, and conaidar it^ will fiod, that my. bustocBs tberd. 
«^ to sboWf that, i^ was no hector to conceive an ifnmaterial than a 
mi^^rigi aMb6it#ociei opd that from iha ideas of ihought^ and apow«0 
pf opv^pg of mutter, whic^ wie experiepced in 0!urseivAa,.(ij|ees origuH 
«lly not belonging to matter as matter) there was no more di&ulty ta 
^i^^ th^sre was an immaterial sub^ance in us, tbaathat we had 
matenal parts . These ideas, of thinking, and power of moving of matM 
tes, I ifi aoo^her pUi^ sbowed» did demonstratively lead us to the certaia 
knoiwledge of the existence of an immaterial thinking beings in whom 
%9i bi^f^ the idffi of spirit in the sirictest sense; in^ which sense I also 
applied it. ta the soul^ in the 23d oh. of my Essay; the easily oonceiv«« 
ble possibility, ntiy great probability, tiMt the thinking -substance in va 
is imm^^rial, giving me stiffident ground for it : in which sense I shali 
think l^D^y safely attribute it to the thinking subsunce in us, till youe 
lordsbiR ^U have better proved from my worde, that it is impossible 
i| sho^Mibe immAteriaL. For I only say, that it is possble> i. e. iiH 
vf^ves ao contradiction, tbat God the omnipotent immateriid spirit* 
8|iould» if l>e pleiise«» gjive to some parcels of matter disposed as he 
t^ii4l^ &t, a power, of thinking and moving : which parcds of matter, 
speoiiu^d with a power of Slinking: and motion^ might properly be 
cali^ spirits, ip contradistinction to unthinking matter* In aU whioh^ 
IpresuoM), thefe is no manner of contradiction. 

1 ji^tified my use of the word spirit, in that tense, fsom theautbo« 
Hties of Cicero and Virgil, applying the £4itin word spkitus, from 
Mfheoc^ apirit is derived, to the soul aa a thanking thing, without ex» 
d^idipg^^ materiality out of it To which your lordship replies, | That 
Cicer^, ip his Tuscuino Quesdons, supposes the soul not to be a finer 
«Qf( of b^dy« bu( oyf a difilbrent natusefrom^the body-*-*That ke calif 

■^ 1st Answer, f B* 3. C, 9S* | 1st Answer. 
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the body the priioo of the soul— And siiys, that a wise man's butf- 
4j^s is to draw off his sbal from his body. Arid then your lordship 
concludes, as is usual, with a i|ueitioii, Fs St possible now to think so 
^eat a man loohed upon the soul but as a modification of tbebody, 
"k^hich must be in an dnd with- life ? Ans: No; it is invpossible that a 
inart of so g66d sense as 't*uliy, when be uses the word corpus or body 
for the gross and visible parts of a maii, which he acknowledges to be 
fk^rtal, 6h6uld look on the soul to be a modilScatioii of that body ; in 
a discourse therein he wais endeavouring to pisrsuade another, that h 
was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, such as 
be was, are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. He had 
therefore no thouglit concerning the oiedrfication of the body of a man 
in the case :-be was not such a trifler as to examine, whi^ther the mo<* 
dification of the body of li man Was immortal, when that body itself 
vras mortal : and therefore, that which he reports, as Dtcaea rebus's 
dptnion, he dismisses in the beginning without any mor^e adb, c. '' 1 1\ 
mt Cieei^*s was a direct, plain, and sensible inquiry, viz. Wliat the 
soul was? to see whether from thence he could discover its inoindrtaii- 
ty. But in all that discourse in his first book of Tosculan Questions, 
Vrhere he lays out so much of bis reading and reason, there is not one 
syllable showing the least thought that the soul wasi an immateriaf sub* 
tfmnCe ; but many thiiig^ direcUy to the contrary. 

Indeed, (l.) he shuts out the body, taken in the senses he use^ 
f corpus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a nian ; and is 

C'tive that is not the soul : and body in this sense, taken ^r the 
»an body, he calls the prison of the soul s and says a wise man, 
instancing in Socriytes and Cato, is glad of a Aiir opportunity to gei 
out of it. But be no where says any such thing of matter : be calls not 
matter in general the prison of the sovl, nor talks a w6rd of being 
separate from it* ' ■ 

S Hecoaeludes, that the soul ianot, like other things here below^ 
nade up of a composltsoa of the elements, cb. S7. 
. s. He excludds the two gross elements, earth and water, from be; 
ing the soyj, cb. 86. ** 

So far be is clear and positive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; be* 
yond this he could not get: for in some placea he speaks doubtfull/, 
whether tlte soul be not air of fire. Anima sit animus; ighisve, nescio, 
c. 95' And. therefore he agrees with PansDtius, that if it be at all' 
elementary, it is, as he calls it, infiammata anima, inflamed air; and 
for this 'he gives several reasons, c. 18, 19. And thotfgh be thinks it 
to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet Ke is' so far from thinking it 
immaterialv that, he says, c. 1 9. that the adnaitting it to be of an aerial 
or igneons nature, will not be inconsistent with aay'tblnglie had said. 

That which he seems most to incline to is, that the^ul was not at 
all elementary, but was of the satoe substance with the heavens ; which 
Aristotle, to distinguish from the four elements, aad the changeable 
bodies here below which he supposed miule up of them, called quinta 
essentia. That this was TuByS opinion is plain from these wordf. 
Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico^ divinus) est, ut Euripides audet^ dicere, 
Deus: & quidem, si Deus aut anima attt ignis est, idem est animus 
bominis. Nam ut illa^natura'cGelestis et terra vacat & humore; sit 
mriusque barum rerum humanus animus est expers. Sin autem est 
fuinta quiedam nature ab Aristotele inducta; priroum hsec & deorur^ 

t Ch. 19,22, SO, ^1« &c. 
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est & %miporiitib HfMic ow f ^t^oiiam seeoti, bts ip&is verbis in con« 
solatiobe baec expressimus, cb. S9. And then be goes on, c. 27. ta 
rep^t those his own words, which your lordship has quoted out qP 
him, wherein he had affirmed, inSbts treatise De Consolauone, the soul 
not to have its original from thv earth, or to be mixed or made of any 
t)]ing earthly; but bad said, singuUHs est igitur quaBdaui natura & vis- 
anirai, sejuncta ab bis usitatis notisaike nUturis : whereby he tells us, 
be naeant nothing but Aristotle's qamta essentia : which being unmix^ 
ed, being that of which the ^ods and souls consisted, he calls it divid* 
urn coeleste, and concludes it eternal; it being, as he speaks, sejunctA 
fib omni mortali concretione. From which it is dear, that in all his 
inquiry about the substance of the soul, bis thoughts went not beyond 
the four elements, or Aristotle's quinta essentia, to look for it. In ail 
which there is «othin|r of immateriality, bat quite the contrary. 

tie was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always been) 
that tbe soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, be never thought 
of its immateriality, but as tbe aastem people do, who believe the soul 
to be immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of its 
immateriality. It is remarkable what a very considerable and judicious 
altthor says * in the case. No opinion, says he, has been fo univer- 
sally received as that ot tbe immortality of the soul; but its immateri- 
ality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not spread $o^ tar. And 
indeed it is extremely diJEBcult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea 
of a pure spirit. I'his tbe raisfionaries who have been longest among^ 
tbem, are positive in. AH the Pagans of the east do truly believe, 
that there remains something of a man after bis death, which subsists ' 
independently and separately from bis body. But they give extension . 
and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the same mem* 
bersy all tbe same substances, both solid and liquid, which our bodies 
ate cotepQsed of. they only suppose that tbe souls are of a qiatter 
subtile eoough to escape being seen or bandied. Such were tbe sbadeg 
and manes of the Greeks and the iRomans. And it is b^ these figures 
of tbe souls, answerable to those of tbe bodies, that Virgil supposed 
iEneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Ancbises, in tbe other world. 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts for 
his pleasure, and to have tb« opportunity to tell strange stories^ col* 
lected by chance, when be returned: but one chosen on purpose (and 
be seeAis wdl chosen for the pui*pose) to inquire into the singularities 
of Siam. And be has so well acquitted himself of the commission^ 
v^hich his efustie dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himself exactly of 
what was most remarkable there, that bad we but such an account of o« 
tber countries oftbeeait, as be has given us of this kingdom, which he 
was an envoy to, we should be much better acquainted than we are, with 
the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the world inhabited 
by civilized nations, who want neither good sense nor acdteness of 
reason, though not east into the mould of the logic and philosophy of 
our schools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain that in his inquiries about the 
soul, bis thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expressions 
that drop from him in several places of this book evidently show. For 
example, that tbe souls of excellent men and women ascended into 
heaven ; of others, that>tbey remained here on earth, c. 12. That the 

* Loubere du Royaume de Siam, t. l. c. 19. $. 4. 
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(A)ttl islK^, and wftrms tlit body: that, at its leaving thib bbdy, ft (len- 
^b^tes, ilnd dfvides, and breaks throi^^h dnr thick, cloudy, moist air:' 
tirat it stops in the region of fire, and ascends no farthc^r, the equality 
of warmth and wetgfht making that its proper place, where it is nour- 
ished and snstained, with the same things wherewith the stars are 
0oor!sbed and snstained, and that by the convenience of rts neighhour- 
bood it shall there have a dt^arer tiew and fuller knowledge of the 
. iMi^enly bodies, c. 19; That the soul also from this height shall have 
a pleasant and fairer prosj^ect of the globe of the earth, the disposition 
of wboae parts will then fie before it in one tiew, t, 20* Tliat it is 
itat'd to determine what conformation, size, and platd, the ^oul has in 
th^ body: that it is too subtile to be Seem that it is in the htrmati body as 
in a house, or a vessel, or a receptadle, c. 22. AH niiich are expres- 
sions that sufficiently evidencfe, that he who Used them had not in his 
ihind separated materiality d'om the idea of the soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of iMs which ^e tind id 
tbap. Id. iff said npon the priiicipies of those who would have the soui 
tb bennitoa inflammata, inflamH air. f grant ft. But it is also to be 
c^erVed, that in this 19th, and the two ibHowing chapters', be does 
not only not deny, bat even admits, that so material a thing as in- 
£l»mtd ah* may think. 

Tire trnth of th« case ih short h this : Cicero was HfWfhtg to believe 
the sonl immortal : bnt, when he sought in the nature ofth^ idui it-' 
self something to establish this his belief into a certainty of it, he foundt 
himself^ at a loss. He confessedf he kndMr not what the soul ^at ; but 
the notlcnowing ^hat it was, he argues^ c« 32. nl^aff no reason to cdn- 
cfttde it was not. And thereupon he proce^chr to the repetition of Wba£ 
be bad said in his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the soul. The 
airgument, which, borrowed from Plato, he the^e makes^ use of, If it 
baive any forc6 in it, not only proves the afoul to be immortal, but 
rilore than, I thinft, your !ordship will allots to be true: for ft proves 
it to be eternal, cmd without begmning, as well as lArithout 6nd i Ne- 
Kpste nata certe est, St aetema' est, says he. 

Indeed from the faculties of the sotrl he conchldes right, that it il* 
of divine original ; but as to the substance of the soul, he at thd end 
of thitf discourse concerning its' faculties, c ^S^ as i^elt as at this bd- 
gtnning of it, c. 22. is not ashamed to ownhiir ignorance of ^hat It is ; 
Anima sit animus; ignisve, ne^cio ; nee me' pud^, nt istos, fat^ri nes* 
cire quod nesciam. Illud, si uila alia de re ob^ciira d&rma)re posseib» 
sive anima, sive ignis sit animus, eum jurar^m e^se divinnni. c. 2zr.-^ 
So that all the certainty he could attain to abont the soul, was, (hat 
he was confident there was something diving in it, f. e. th^fo ^et€ fk- 
xrulties in the soul that could not result from the nature of matter, but 
mtwt have their original from a divine power ; hut yet thbse qualities, 
as divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed' in breath ot . 
fire, which, I think, yonr lordship wHI not d6ny ta bfe matetla^ «ub- ' 
stances. So that all those divine qualities, which he so mu(^h and sO 
jdi^tly ektols in the soul, led him not,asRppear8r,80 mudh its to any thel^ast 
thought of immateriality. This is denrronstration, that he built tbenni 
not upon an exclusion of materiality out of the soul ; for he avoWedly 
professes he does not know, but breath or fire might be this thinking 
thing in us; and in all his considerations about the substance of the 
soul itself, he stuck in air, or fire, or Aristotle's quinta essentia; for 
beyond those it is evident he went not. . 
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Bat nvttb lill hk |Mtoo6 out of Plato, to ythtne antboi^y he d^ers so 
much, with all the arguments bh vast reading and great parts could 
furnish him with for the imnoortality of the soul, he was so little satii« 
fied, so far from befog certain, so far from any thought that he bad» 
or could prove it, that he over and over again professes his ignorance 
and donbt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the several opinions 
of the philosophers, which he had well studied, about it : and then, 
full of uncertainty, says, Harum, sententiarum quse veras it, Deus ali^ 
quis yiderit; quae verisimilHma, magna qomstio, c. il. And towards 
the latter end, having gone them all over again, and one after another 
examined them, he prorfesses himself still at a loss, dot knowing on 
which to pitch, nor what to determine* Mentis aciea, says he, seip^ 
aam iotuens, noonunquam hebestit, ob eamque causam contemplandf 
diligenttam amittimus. Itaque dubttans, circnmspectans, bsesitanty 
multa adversa revertens, tanquam in rate in mari immenao, nostra ve* 
hitur o'ratio, c. SO. And to conclude this argument, when the persoa 
he introduces as discoursing with him, tells him he is resolved to keep 
firm to the belief of immortality, Tully answers, c. S3. Laudo id qui- 
deni, etsi' nihil animis oportet considere: movemur enim ssepe aKquo 
Bcnte concluiio ; labamus, mutamusque sententtam clarioribua etiara in 
rebus ; in his' est etifm aliqua obscuritas. 

S6 unmoveable is that truth delivered by the Sprrit of truth, that 
^ough the light of nature gave some obscure gTimmering, some cmceN 
tain hopes of a Aitqre state; yet human reason could attain to no 
clearness, nO certainty about it, but tbat it was JESUS CHRIST 
alone, who had brought life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel*. Though we are' now told, that to own the inability of natural'' 
reason to bring immortality to light, or, which- passes for the same, to 
own principles upon which the immateriality of the sod, (and, as it la 
vrged, coAsequently ita immortafity) cannot be demonstratively prov- 
ed, does lesseh the belief of this article of revelation, which JESUS 
CtfHIST alone has brought to light, and which consequently the 
acrtpture assures us is established aiid made certain only by revelation. 
Thia would not perhaps ha^e seemed strange, from those who are justly 
complained of for slighting the revelation of the gospel, and therefore 
would not be much regarded, if they should contradict so plain a text 
of sOripture, in favour of their all sirfficient reason: but what use the 
promoters of scepticism and infidelity, in an age so much suspected by 
jour lordship, may make of what comes from one of your great autho* 
rit y and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope I ha^ satisfied you concerning Cicero's 
•pinion about the soul, in his fiiiBt book of Tiisculan questions; which, 
though I easily beliete, as your lordship says, you are no stranger to; 
yet I humbly conceive you have tiOt shown, (and, upon a careful pery 
iisal of tbat treatise again, I thirtk I may boldly say you'^jannot show) 
one word in it, that expresses any thing like a notion in Tully of the 
soul's immateriality, or its being an immaterial substance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes,-}* That 
he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in this matter, being 
both assertors of Hie soul's immortality. My lord, were not thie ques- 
tion of the soul's immateriality, according to custom, changed here into 
that of its immortality, which I am no less an assertor of than either 
of them, Cicero and Virgil do me ail the kindness I desired of them ia 

♦ 2 Tim, i. 10. 1 1st Answer. 
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tbi9 mttter; and that was to. show, that they attributed the word 
ftpiritus to the «oul uf man, without any thought of its ira materiality i 
and this the verses you yourself bring out of Virgil*, 
£t cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. 
Omnibus umbra locis adero; dabis, improbe, pcenas: 
confirm, as well as those I quoted out of bis 6th book : and for this 
M. de la Louber« «hall be my witness in the words above set down out 
of him ; where he shows that there be those amongst the heath-ens of 
pur days, as well as..Virgil and others amongst the ancient Greeks and 
tlomans, who thought the souls or ghosts of men departed did not die 
^ith the body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the 
latter being much, more incomprehensible to them than the former.— 
And what Virgil.*s notion of the soul is, and that corpus, when put in 
contradistinction to the soul, signifies nothing but the gross tenement 
of desh and bones, is evident from this Verse of his JEueid 6. whcr^ 
he calls the souls which yet were visible, 

— .^^ — •— Tenues sine corpore vitas. 

Your lordship's f. aiiswer concerning what is said Eccl^s. xii. turai 
wholly upon Solomon^s taking the soul to be immortal, which was 
not what I question : all that I quoted (jbat place for, was to show, 
that spirit in English mi^ht properly be applied to the soul, without 
any. notion ofite inuimteriality, as n>n was by Solomon, which, whe- 
ther be thought the souls of men to be immaterial, does little appeac 
in that passage wh^ere he speaks of the souU of men and beasts toge< 
ther, as be does. But farther, what I contended for is evident from 
that place, in that the word spirit is there applied by our translators, 
to the souls of beasts, which your lordship, I think, does not rank 
amongst the immaterial, and consequently immortal spirits, though 
they have sense and spontaneous motion. 

But you .say, | If the soul be not, of itself a free thinking substancCi 
you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day of judg- 
ment. Ans. Tliough the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this 
day» see a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in revela* 
lion, if that will satisfy your lordship, every one may see, a foundatiom 
for a day of judgment, because God has positively declared it; though 
God has not by that revelation taught us, what the substance of the 
goul is ; nor has any where said, that the soul of itself is a. free agent* 
Whatsoever any created substance is^ it is not of itself, hut is by tho 
good pleasure of its Creator : whatever degrees of perfection it has, it 
has from the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true in a natural, 
as well as a spiritual sense, what St^ Paul says, || '* Not that we are 
sujiicieot of ourselves to think any thing as of our ourselves, but oui; 
kufficiency is of God." 

[ But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would argue» 
that a material substance cannot be a free agent; whereby I suppos<$ 
jou only mean, that you cannot see or conceive bow a solid substance 
should begin, stop, or change its own motion. To which give me 
leave to answer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any 
created, finite, dependent substance can move itself, or alter or stop 
Its own motion, which it must to he a free agent ; 1 suppose you will 
jlind it no harder for Gud to bestow this power on a solid than an 
<unsolid created substance. Tully, in the place above quoted $ could 

* i^neid. 4. 385. f 1st Answer. \ Ibid. 

11 2 Cor. uu ^. § Tuseulan Quaest. 1. 1. c. 2$. 
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thinking being should, if he pleased, give to certain sys« 
terns of CFeated senseless matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought: 
though, as I tbiok, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. §• 14. 

not conceive this power to be in any thing but what was from eternity; 
Cum patent igicur sternum id esse quod seipsum moveat, quis est qui 
banc nevturam animia esse tributam neget? But thou<!h you cannot 
see how any created substance, soli J or not solid, can be a free agent, 
(pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, ' till your lordship please ta 
explain it of either, and show the manner how either of them can, of: 
itself, move itself or any thing else) yet I do not think you mil so far 
deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how 
they are free agents, arto doubt whether there be foundation enough 
for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me. to judge bow far your lordship's speculations reach; 
but fipding in myself! nothing to be truer than what the wise Solomon 
tells me, * ** As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor 
how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child ; even sa 
tboukhow'est not the works of Ood who maketh all things;" I grate«* 
fklty receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, which setn me at 
jnsst in many things, the manner whereof my poor reason can by no 
means make out to me : Omnipotency, I know, can do any thins; that 
contains in it no contradiction : so that I readily believe whatever 
God has declared, though my reason find difficulties in it, which it* 
cannot master. Asia the present case, God haying revealed that' 
there shall be a djay. o.t ju4gmeot, I think, that foundation enough to 
conclude men are free enough to be made answerable fortheir actions/ 
and to receive according to what they have done; though how man is 
a free agent, surpasses my explication or comprehension. 
' In answer to the place I brought out of St. Lukef , your lordship 
%sksy II Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, that a' 
spirit is only an appearance ? I answer, No ; nor do I know who drew 
such an inference from them : but it follows, that in apparitions there 
A something that appears, and that which appears is not wholly imma- 
terial ; and yet this was properly called mtdfut, and was oflen looked 
upon, by those who called it mtwfMJn Greek, and now call it spirit . 
in English, to be the ghost or soul of one departed ; which I humbly 
conceive justifies my use oi the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary 
agent, whether material or immaterial. ' * "- 

Your lordship says, f That I grant, that it cannot upon these prin- 
eiplea be 'demonstrated, that the 8|)iritual substaniie in us is immate^ 
rial : from whence you conclude, That then my grounds of certainty" 
from ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you 
often make use of; I hafe often had occasion to consider it> and can- 
not after all see the force of this argument. 1 acknowledge that this 
or that proposition cannot upon my principles be demonstrated;' 
eiq^O* I prant this proposition to be false, that certainty consists in the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. For that is my 
^Vound of certainty, and' till that be given up ; my grounds of certainty 
a^e hot given up. 

*£ecle8.xL5« f C, xiuv. ?• 39. || . 1st Answer. $ Ibi^f 
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&c* it is DO less than a oontFadktibn to suppose master 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first- thinking being.-— 
What certainty of knowledge can any one hav^ that some 
perceptions, such as, v. g. pleasure and pain, should not 
be in some bodies themselves, after a certain manner modi- 
fied and moved, as well as that they should be in an im- 
material substance, upon the motion of the parts of body ? 
Body, as far as we can conceive, being able only to strike 
and affect body; and motion, according to the utmost 
reach of our, ideas, being able to produce nothing but mo- 
tion: so that when we allow it to produce pleasure or pain, 
or the idea of a colour or sound, we are fain to quit our 
reason, go beymid our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 

Eood pleasure of our Maker. For since we must allow he 
as annexed effects to motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive motion able to produce, what reason have we to con* 
elude, that be could not order them as well to be produc- 
ed in a subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a subject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality : I 
am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; and 
I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of philosophy 
not to pronounce' magisterially, where we want that evi- 
dence that can produce knowledge ; but also, that it is of 
use to.us to discern how far our knowledge does reach: 
for the state we are at present in, not being that of vision, 
we must, in many things, content ourselves with faith and 
probability; and in the present question, about the imma- 
teriality of the soul, if our^ faculties cannot arrive at de- 
monstrative certainty, we need not think it strange. All 
the great ends of morality and religion are well enough 
secured, without philosophical proofs of the soul's imma- 
teriality ; since it is evident, that he who made us at the 
beginning to subsist here, sensible, intelligent beings, and 
for several years continued us in such a state, can and will 
restore us to the like state of sensibility in another world» 
apd make us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
designed lo men, according to their doings in this life.— 
And therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to deter- 
^ mine one way or the other^i as some, over-zealous for or 
^ against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to,(Qake the vjrorld believe, i Wbo» either on the one side. 
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indalgitig too tirach their thbaghts, immenedl atte getfcqr 
in matter, can allow no exiMence tb what is not material: 
or who, on tiie otiier side, finding. not co^tation within 
the nai^ral powers of matter, examined over and over 
again by the utmost intention of mind, have the confidence 
to conclude, that omnipotency itself cannot give perc^lion 
and thought to a substance which has the diodiAealion' 6f 
solidity. He that considers bow hardly sensatioA is,'' ki 
our thoughts, reconcileaUe to extended matter ; or exist* 
ence to any Hiiog that has no existence at all ; will confesi 
that h^ is very far from certainly knowing what his soul is; 
It is a point which seems to me to be put out of the readi 
of our knowledge : and he who will give himself leave to 
consider freely, and lools; into the dark and intricate part 
of each hypothesis, will scarce find his reason able to de- 
termine him fixedly for or against the soul's materiality; 
Since on which side soever he views it, either as an unex- 
tended substance, or as a thinking extended matter ; the 
difficulty to conceive either will, whilst either alone is in 
his thaughts, still drive him to the contrary side. ' An on* 
&ir way which some men take with themselves ; who, be- 
cause of the inconceivableness of something they find in 
one, throw themselves violently into the contrary hypothec- 
sis, though altogether as unintelligible to ao unbiassed un«* 
derstanding. This serves not only to shew the weakness and 
the scantiness of our knowledge, but the insignificant tri- 
umph of such sort of arguments, which, drawn from our 
own views, may satisfy us that we can find no certainty 
on one side of the question; but do not at all thereby help 
us to truth by running into the opposite opinion, which, on 
examination, will be found clogged with equal difficulties. 
For what safety, what advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to him unsurmouht«> 
able ru& he meets with in one opinion, to take refuge in the 
contrary, which is built on something altogether as inexpli- 
cable, and as far remote from his comprehension ? It is past 
controversy,' that we have in us something that thinks; our 
very donbu about what it is confirm the certainty of its 
being, though we must content ourselves in the ignorance 
of what kind of being it is : and it is in vain to go about to 
be sceptical in this, as it is unreasonable in most other 
cases to be positive against the being of any thing, because 
we cannot comprehend its nature. For I would fain know' 
irhat substance exists, that has not something in it which 
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mmif^tly b^Hes our understandihgs. Other spirits, who 
see and know. the nature and inward confitituticMi of things^ 
how. much must they exceed us in knowledge? To which 
if we add larger con)prebension» which enables them at 
one glance to see thje connexion and agreement of very 
many ideas, and readily supplies to them the intermediate 
proofs, which, we by single and slow steps, and long por« 
ing io ihe dark, hardly at last find out,., and are dTtea 
ready to forget one before we have hunted out another; 
we may guess at some part of the happiness of superior 
ranks of spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating • 
sighti as welt as a larger field of knowledge. But to return 
to the argument in hand ; our knowledge, I say, is not 
only limited to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas 
we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes 
short of that too. But how far it reaches, let us now in* 
quire.. 

I $fc 7. Hem far cur knofwledge reaches* 
The affirmations or negatioi^s we make cgncerning the 
ideas we ,have, may, as I have before intimated in general, 
be reduced to these four sorts, viz. Jdentity, co*exislence^ 
relation, and real existence. I shall examine how far our 
knowledge extends in each of the^e. 

J. 8. — 1- Our knowledge of identity and divey^sity^ as far as 
our ideas. 
Firsl, as to identity and diversity, in this way of agree- 
ment or disagreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge 
is as far extended as our ideas themselves ; and there caii 
be no idea in the miind, which it does not presently by an 
intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what H is, and to be 
different from any other. 

J. 9. — 2. Ofco-existencei a very little way. 
Secondly, as to the second sort, which is the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas in co-existence ; in this otw 
knowledge is very short, though in this copsists the great* 
est and most material part of our knowledge, con.cerniog 
substances. For our ideas of the species of sul^stancjes be- 
ing, as I have showed, nothing but certain coliectipns of 
simple ideas united in one subject, and so co-existing, tp* 
gether; t?. ^. our idea of flame is a body, hot, luminous, 
and moving upward; of gold, a body heavy taa. certaiu 
degree, yellow, malleable, and fusible: these, or son^ 
auch complex idea^ as these in men's minds, do these tM:o 
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nances of :tlie different substaneesi flame and goMy-^tMid' 

for^ When .we would know any. thing farther concerning, 
these) or apy other sort of subatanoe^ what do we in* 
quire, but what other qualities or power these subatancea 
have or have not ? Whichr is itothing else but to know 
what other simple ideas do or do not co-exi«t with' those 
that niake up that complex idea. 

^. 10. Because the connexion between most simple ideas is 
unknown. 

This, bow weighty and considerable a part soever of 
human science, is yei very narrow, and scarce any at alL. 
The reason whereof is, that the simple ideas, whereof oui?. 
complex ideas of substances are made op^ are, for the mos^- 
part, such as carry with them, in their own nature^ no< 
visible necessary connexion or inconsistency with any ottiAr 
simple ideias, whose co-es^istence with them we would ia* 
form ourselves about. 

J. 11. Esjyecialh/ of secondary qualities. 

. The ideas that our complex ones of substances are. made 
up of, and about which our knowledge concerning; $ub« 
stances is most employed, are those of their secondary qua*> 
lUies : which depending all (as has been shown) uppp the 
primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts ; or 
if not upon them, upon something yet more remote from 
our comprehension; it is impossible we should know which 
have a necessary union or inconsistency one with another: 
for not knowing the root they spring froim, not knowing 
what size, figure, and texture of parts they are, on 
which depend, and from which result, those qualities which 
make our complex idea of gold ; it is impossible we should 
know what other qualities result from, or are incompatible 
with, the same constitution of the insensible parts of gold, 
and so consequently must always co-exist with that, com- 
plex idea we have of it, or else are inconsistent with it. 

J. 12. Because all connexion between any secondary and 
primary qualities is undiscoverable. 

Besides this ignorance of the primary qualities of the 
insensible parts of bodies, on which depend all their se- 
condary qualities, there is yet another and more incurable 
part of ignorance, which sets us more remote frpm a cer- 
tain knowledge of the co-existence or in«co-existence (if I 
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may «o say) of different ideo^ in the same subject; and thftt 
is, that there is no discoverable connexion between any 
secondary quality and those primary qualities wbiah it de* 
pends on. 

f IS. 
That the size, figur^ and motion of one body should 
cause a change in the size, figure, and motion of another 
body, is not beyond our conception : the separation of the 
parts of one body upon th6 intrusion of another ; and the 
change irom rest to motion upon impulse ; these and the 
like seem to have some connexion one with another. And 
if we knew these primary qualities of bodies, we might 
have reason to hope we might be able to know a great deal 
more of these operations of them one with another: but 
our fldiikis not being able to discover any connexion be*^ 
twixttbe^e primary qualities of bodies and the sensations 
tbat are produced in us by them, we can never be able to 
establish certain and undoubted rule» of the consequences 
or co-existence of any secondary qualities,, though we 
could discover the size, figure, or motion of those invisible 
parts wbicb immediately produce them. We are so far 
from knowing what figure, size, or motion of parts prion 
duce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a sharps ^ sound, 
tbat we can by no means conceive bow any size, fi'gure, or 
motion of any particles, can possibly produce in us the 
idea of any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever; there is 
no conceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

$. 14. 
In vain therefore shall we endeavour to discover by our 
ideas (the only true way of certain and universal know-* 
ledge) what other ideas are to be found constantly joined' 
M^ith that of our complex idea of any substance: since we 
neither know tbe real constitution of the minute parts on 
which their qualities do depend ; nor, did we know thenOf 
could we discover any necessary connexion between them 
and any of the secondary qualities ; whicb is necessary to 
be done before we can certainly know their necessary co- 
existence. So that let our complex idea of any species or 
substances be what it will, we can hardly, from the simple 
ideas contained in it, certainly determine tbe necessary co- 
existence of any other quality whatsoever. Our knowledge 
in all these inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, some few of the primary qualities 
have a necessary dependence and visible connexion one 
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with another, as figure necessarily supposes extension: 
receiving or communicating motion by impulse, supposes 
solidity. But thojugh these and perhaps some other of our 
ideas have, yet there are so few of them, that have a visible 
connexion one with another, that we can by intuition or 
demonstration discover the co-existence of very few of the 
qualities are to be found united in substances : and we are 
left only to the assistance of our senses, to make known to 
us what qualities they contain. For of all the qualities 
that are co-existent in any subject, without this dependence 
and evident connexion of their ideas one with another, we 
cannot know certainly any two to co-exist any farther than 
experience, by our senses, informs us. Thus though we 
see the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, mal- 
leablencss, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united m a piece 
of gold ; yet because no one of these ideas has any evident 
dependence, or necessary connexion with tlie other, we 
cannot certainly know, that where any four of these are, 
the fifth will be there also, how highly probable soever it 
feay be ; because the highest probability amounts not to 
certainty, without which there can be no true knowledge^ 
For this co-existence can be no farther known than it is 
perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either in par- 
ticular subjects, by the observation of our senses, or ia 
general, by the necessary connexion of the ideas themsielves« 

§. 15. Of 7'epugndncy to co-exist^ larger. 

As to the incompatibility or repugnancy to co^existence, 
we may know, that any subject may have of each sort of 
primary qualities but one particular at once; t;. g*. 'each 
particular extension, figure, number of parts, motion, ex- 
cludes all other of each kind. The like also is certain of 
all sensible ideas peculiar to each sense ; for whatever of 
each kind is present in any subject, excludes all other of 
that sort ; v. g. no one subject can have two smells or two 
colours at the same- time. To this perhaps will be said>- 
Has not an opal, or the infusion of lignum nephriticum> 
two colours at the same time ? To which I answer, that 
these bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the same 
tune afford different colours : but I take liberty also to say^ 
that to eyes differently placed, it is different parts of the 
object that reflect the particles of light : and therefore it is 
not the same part of the object, and so not the very same 
subject, which at the same time appears- both yellow and? 

VOL. II. Q 
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azure. For it is as impossible that tlie very same particle 
of any body sliould at the same time, differently modify or 
reflect the rays of lights as that it should have two dififer- 
cnt figures and textures at the same time. 

$.16. Of the CO' existence of powers a very Uttte way. 

But as to the powers of substances to change the sensible 
qualities of other bodies, which make a great part of our 
inquiries about them, and is no inconsidierable branch ot 
our knowledge; I doubt, as to these, whether 6ur know- 
ledge reaches much farther than our experience ; or whe- 
ther we can come to the discovery of most of these powers^ 
and be certain that they are in any subject, by the con- 
nexion with any of those ideas which to us make its essence* 
Because the active and pitssive powers of bodies, and their 
ways of operating, consisting in a textdre and motion of 
parts, which we cannot by any means come to discover; 
it is but in very few cases, we can be able to perceive their 
dependence on, or repugnance to, any o( those ideas which 
make our complex one of that sort of things. 1 have here 
instanced in the corpuscula'rian hypothesis, as that which 
is thought to go farthest in an intelligible explication oi 
those qualities of bodies ; and 1 fear the weakness of hu- 
man understanding is scarce able to substitute another, 
which will aiBFord os a fuller and clearer discovery of the 
necessary connexion and co-existence of the powers which 
are to be 6bserved ttnited in several sorts of them. This 
at least is certain, that which-ever hypothesis be clearest 
and truest, (for of that it is not my business to determine.) 
our knowledge concerning corporeal substances will be 
very little advanced by any of them, till we ar6 made to 
see what qualities and powers of bodies have a necessary 
connexion or repugnancy one with another; which in the 
present state of philosophy, 1 think, we know but to a 
very small degree : and I doubt whether, with those facul-" 
ties we have, we shall ever be able tp carry our general 
knowledge (I say not particular experience) in this part 
much fai'ther. Experience is that which in this part we 
must depend on. And it were to be wished that it were 
more improved. We find the advantages sorfie men's ge- 
nerous pains have this way brought to the stock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, especially the philosophers by 
fire, who pretend to it, had been so wary in iheir obser\'- 
ations, and sincere in their reports, as those who call them* 
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selves philosophers ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us, and our insight into their 
powers and operations, had been yet much greater, 
§. 1 7. Of spirits yet narrower. 
If we are at a loss in respect of the powers and operations 
of bodies, I think it is easy to conclude, we are much more 
in the dark in reference to the spirits; whereof we natural- 
ly have no ideas^ but what we draw from that of our own^ 
by reflecting on the operations of our own souls within us, 
as far as they can come within our observation. But how 
inconsiderabie a rank the spirits that inhabit our bodies 
hold amongst those various and possibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler beings; and how far short they come of the en- 
dowments and perfections of cherubims and seraphims, and 
infinite sorts of spirits above us: is what by a transient hint, 
in another place, I have offered to my rea4er'^ considera* 
tion. 

|. 18. 3. Of other relations^ it is not easy to say hem far. 
As to the third sort of our knowledge, viz. the agree* 
xnent or disagreement of any of our ideas in any other re-r 
lation : this, as it is ttic largest field of our knowledge, so 
it is hard to determine how far it niay extend: because the 
advances that are n^^de in this part of knowledge, depend* 
ing on our sagacity in finding interiped]ate ideas, that maj^ 
show the relations and habitudes of ideas, whose co-exist* 
ence is not considered, it is a hard matter (o tell when w^ 
are at an end of such ^iscoyei:ies: and when reason has- all 
the tiielps it is capable of, for the finding of proofs, or ex- 
amining tho agreement or disagreement of remote ideas. 
They that are ignorant of algebra cannot imagitie the won- 
ders in this kind are to be done by it : and what farther 
improvem^Qts and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge, the sagacioi^is mjind of man may yet find out, 
it is not easy to deteriniqe. This at least I believe, that 
|he ideas of qiiantity arc^ pot those alone that are capable 
of demonstration and knowledge; and that other, and per- 
haps more i^sejTul p^rts qf contemplation, would afford us 
4:ertainty, if vices, passions, and , domineering interest did 
not oppose or meiia^e such endeavours. 

Morality capable of demonstration. 
The idea ot^ a supreme being, infinite in power, gopdi- 
ness, aiid wisdom, whose workmanship we are, and oa 
*whom we depend: and the idea ofearsekes, as under-* 
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Standing rational beings, ^^^^S such as are clear in us, 
would) I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford 
such foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 
place morality amongst the sciences capable of demonstra- 
tion ; wherdn I doubt not but from self-evident proposi- 
tions, by necessary consequences^ as incontestable as t^ose 
in mathematics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
made out to any one that will apply himself with the same 
indififerency and attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of these sciences. The relation of other modes may cer- 
tainly be perceived, as well as those of number and exten- 
sion : and I cannot s^e why they should not ailso be capa- 
ble of demonstration, if due methods were thought on to, 
examine or pursue their agreement or disagreement. — 
Where there is no property, there is no injustice, is a pro- 
position as certain as any demonstration in Euclid : for th^ 
idea of property being a right to any thing ; and the idea 
to which the name injustice, is given, being the. invasion ox 
violation of that right; it is evident, chat these ideas being 
thus established, and these names annexed to thennr, I -can 
as certainly fcnow this proposition to be true, as that a tri- 
iangle has three angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
** no government allows absolute liberty :** The idea of 
government being the establishment of society upon cer- 
tain rules or laws which require conformity to them ; and 
the idea of absolute liberty being for any one to do what- 
ever he pleases : I am as capable of being certain of the 
truth of this proposition, as of any in the matbemiatics; 

§. 19; Tiffo things have made moral ideas thought incapable 
of demonstrattQn : their compkxednesSi and tonnt^seti' 
sible representations. 

That which in this respect has given the advalitage to 
the ideas of qgantity, and made them thought more capable 
of certainty and demonstration, is. 

First, that they can be set down and represented by 
sensible marks, which have a greater and nearer corre* 
spondence with them than any words or sounds whatsoever. 
Diagrams drawn on paper are copies ol' the ideas in thie 
mind, and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry 
in tl)eir signification. An angle, circle or square, drawn 
ia lint^'^ lies open to the view, and canot be mistaken : it 
ren>ains linchaogoubli^ and may at leisure be considered 
ond.cxamiacd, and- the dcmoosirqtioa bQ revised^ a^d all 
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the parU of it iqay be gone over more than pnce without 
{^ny, danger of the least change in the ideas. This cannot 
bp thus done in moral ideas, we have no sensible marks 
that resemble them, whereby we can set them down; we have 
qqthing but words to express them by ; which though, 
whep written, they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand 
for m^ jchaoge in the same man ; and it is ve^y seldom 
t|jfit they are not different in different persons. . 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater difficul- 
ty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are coiqmonly more com- 
plex tbap thpse of the figures ordinarily considered in ma- 
thematics. From whence these two inconveniences follow : 
First^ that their names are of more uncertain signification, 
the precise collection of simple ideas they stand for not be- 
ing sp easily (^reed on, and so the sign that is used for 
them in communication always, and in thinking often, 
4oei^ not steadily carry wi^h it the same idea. Upori which 
the sa^e disorder, confusion, and error follow, as would 
if a naan, going to demonstrate something of an heptagon^ 
tljoiildy in the diagram he took to do it, leave out one of 
tl|e angles, or by oversight make the figure with one angle 
more than the .name ordinarily imported, or he intended 
it should, when at first he thought of his demonstration. 
7hi» oft^n happens, and is hardly avoidable in very com- 
plex mo{'al ideas, whe^e the same n^me being r^tainedi 
on^ angle, L e. one simple id^a is I^eft out or pu^t in the 
€omple3^ pne, (still called by the ^me. name) more at one 
time than another. Secondly, from the complexedness of 
jiiese moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, 
viz. that the mind cannot easily retain those precise com bi;r 
nations, so exactly and perfectly f^s is necessary in the ex- 
)imination of the hi^bitudes an4 correspondencies, agree? 
Ii^nts or disagr-ee^ients^ of several of them one with another; 
.^sp^cially wbef e it is to be judged of by long deductions^ 
and the interventioil of several other complex ideas, t9 
(^bow; the agraen^ent or disagreement of two remote ones. 

The gr^a^ belip, against this which mathematicians find 
in diagranis and figures, which remain unalterable in their 
4raugbt8 is yery apparent, and the naemory would often have 
great diffici^tyoither wise to retain them ^ exactly^ whilst the 
mind went py^r the parts of them stq> by step, to examiue 
(heir. several qorjeespondencies. And though in casting up 
a Ipog sum eilAiier in addition, multiplication or division, 
if very p^rt; be oply a. progression of the i^iind, taking a 
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View of Its own ideas, and considering their agreemeiit or 
disagreement ; and the resolution of the question be no- 
thing but the result of the whole, made up of such parti- 
culars, whereof the mind has a clear perception : yet with- 
out setting down the sevefai parts by marks, whose pre- 
cise significations are known, and by marks that last and 
remain in view when the memory had let them go, it would 
"be almost impossible to carry so many different ideas in 
the mind, without confounding or letting slip some parts 
of the reckoning, and tbereby making all our reasonings 
about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or marka 
help not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of any 
two or more numbers, their equalities or proportions: that 
the mind has only by intuition of its own i<leas of the num- 
bers thehiselves. But the numerical characters are helps 
to the memory, to record and retain the several ideas 
about which the demonstration is made, whereby a man 
may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in sdrveyihg 
several of the particulars, has proceeded ; that so he may 
without confusion go on to what is yet unknown, and at 
last have in onei view before him the result of all his per- 
ceptions and reasoning^. 

§. 20. Remedies of those difficulties^ 
One part of these disadvantages in moral ideas, whick 
has made th^m be thought not capable of demonstration,, 
may in a good measure be remedied by definitions, setting 
down thiat coH«ction of simple ideas, which every ternt 
shall stand for, and then using the tcri!ns steadily and con- 
stantly for that precise collection. And what methods^ 
algebra, or something of that kind, may hereafter suggest, 
to remove the other diiSculties, it is not easy to foretel.— 
Confident I am, that if men would, in the i>ame method, 
and with the same indifferency, searcii after moral, as they 
do nlathematical truths, they would find them have a 
stronger con hexion one with another, and a more nvces* 
sary consequence from our clear and distinct ideas, and to 
come nearer perfect demonstration than is commonly ima- 
gined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilst the 
desire of esteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse the 
well-endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek arguments 
either to make good their beauty, or varnish over and 
cover their deformity : nothing being so beautiful to the 
«ye, as truth is to the mind ;' nothing so deformed and ir* 
r^oncileable to the understanding as a lie. For tt^pugh 
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many a man can with satisfaction enough own a no very 
handsome wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold enough open- 
ly to avow, that he has espoused a falsehood, and received 
into his breast so ugly a thing as a lie? Whilst the par- 
ties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, whoni 
they can gel into tneir power, without permitting them to 
examine their truth or falsehood, and will not let truth 
have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty to search 
after it ; what improvements can be expected of this kind? 
What greater light can be hqped for in the moral sciencesr 
The subject part of mankind in most places might, instead 
thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian dark'^ 
ness, were not the candle of the Lord set up by himself in 
men's minds, which it is impossible for the breath or power 
of man wholly to extinguish. 

f. 51. 4. Of real existence ': *tioe have an intuitive humitedge 
ofonlrfyabn; demoristrative, of God! s; sensitive^ &fsome 
few otheV- things. 

As to the fourth sort of our knowledge, viz. o^ the real 
actual existence of things, we have an an intuitive know« 
ledge of our own existence; and a demonstrative know- 
ledgeof the existence of a God; of the existence of any 
thing else, we have no other but a sensitive knowledge, 
which extends not beyond the objects present to our 
^ense&. > 

§. 22. Our ignorance great. 

Our knowledge being so narrow, as I have showed, it 
will perhaps give us some light into the present state of 
onr minds, if we look a little into the dark side, and take 
a view of our ignorance: which} being iniSnitely larger 
that) our knowledge, may serve much to the quieting of 
disputes, and^improvement of useful knowledge ; if disco- 
vering how far we have clear and distinct ideas, we confine . 
oar thoughts within the contemplation of those things that 
are within the reach of our understandings, and launch 
not out into that abvss of darkness (where we have not 
eyes to see, nor faculties to perceive any thing) out of a 
presumption, that nothing is beyond our comprehension. 
Bui to be satisfied of the folly of such a conceit, we need 
not go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the 
first place, that he need not beek long for instances of his 
ignorance. The meanest and most obvious things that 
come in our way, have dark sides, that the quickest sight 
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cartnot penetrate into. The clearest and most enlarged 
Understandings of thinking men find thertiselves puzzled^ 
and at a loss, in every particle of matter. We shall the 
less wonder to find it so, when we consider the causes of 
onr Ignorance; which, from what has been said, I suppose, 
^ill be found to be these three : 

First, want of ideas. 

Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§. 23.. Firstf one came of it want of ideas^ either such as we 
. kftve no conception qfy or such as particularly 'we have. not. 

First, there are some things, and those not a few, that 
we are ignorant of, for want of ideas. 
, First; all the simple ideas we have, are confined (as ( 
have shown) to those we receive from corporeal objects by 
aensation, and from the operations of our own minds as the 
objects. of reflection. But how much these few and narrow 
inlets are disproportionate to the vast whole extent of all 
beings, will not be hard to persuade tlrose, who kre hot so 
foolish as to think their span the measiire of all things. 
What other simple ideas it is possible the creatures in 
other parts of the universe may have, by the assistance of 
senses and faculties mote, or perfecter, tliart we bave» or 
different from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to 
say, or think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
sight and colours, because he had no mannerof idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to himself 
any notions about seeing. The ignorance and darkness 
that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the knowledge 
tliat is in others, than the blindness of a tnole u an argu- 
ment against the quicksightedness of an eagle. He that 
will consider the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Creator of all things, will find reason to think it was 
not all laid out upon so inconsiderable, mean, and impo- 
tent a creature as he will find man to be : who, in all p.ro- 
« bability, is one of the lowest of all intellectual beings. — 
What faculties therefore other species of creatures have, to 
penetrate into the nature and inmost constitutions of things: 
what ideas they may receive of them, far different from 
ours ; we know not. This we know, ami certainly find, 
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taat we want several other views of them, besides those we 
have, to make discoveries of them more perfect. And we 
may be convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our 
faculties, are very disproportionate to things themselves, 
when a positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself^ 
which is the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from 
us. But want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as 
cause of our ignorance, cannot be described. Only this, 
I think, I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual 
and sensible world are iu this perfectly alike; that that 
part, which we see of either of them, holds no proportion 
with what we see not ; and whatsoever we can reach with 
our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is but a point, 
aloiost nothing iu comparison with the rest* 

J. 24?. Because of their remoteness. 

Secondly, another great cause of ignorance is the want 
of ideas we are capable of. ^s the want of ideas, which 
our faculties are not able to give us, shuts us wholly from 
those views of things, which it is reasonable to think other 
beings, perfecter than we, have, of which waknow nothing 
so the want of ideas I now speak of keeps us in igno- 
rance of things we conceive capable of being known to us. 
Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of. But though 
we are not without ideas of these primary qualities of bo- 
dies in general, yet not knowing what is the particular 
bulk, figure, and motion, of the greatest part of the bo- 
dies of the universe; we are ignorant of the several powers, 
efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily see, are produced. These are hid from 
us in some things, by being too remote ; and in others by 
being too minute. When we consider the vast distance 
of the known and visible parts of the world, and the rea<> 
sons we have to think, that what lies within our ken is but 
a small part of the universe, we shall then discover a huge 
abyss of ignorance. What are the particular fabrics of the 
gteat masses of matter, which make up the whole stupen- 
dous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are extended, 
what is their motion, and how continued or communicat- 
ed, and what influence they have one upon another, are con- 
templations that at first glimpse our thoughts lose themselvea 
in. If we narrow our contemplations, and confine our 
tlioughts to this little canton, I mean this system of our sun, 
ttQd the grosser masses of matter that visibly move about it ,. 

VOL. II. R 
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i«^hat several sorts of vegetables, animals, and ihtellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from those of our little 
spot of earth, may there probably be in the other planets, 
to the knowledge of which, even of their outward figures 
and parts, we can no way attain, whilst We are confined to 
this earth ; there being no natural means, either by sensa- 
tion or reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our 
minds ? They are out of the reaCb of those inlets of all 
our knowledge! and what sorts of furniture and inhabi- 
tants those mansions contain in them, we cannot so much 
as guesS) much less have clear and distinct ideas of them. 

§.25. Because of their minuteness* 

If a great, nay, far the greatest part of the several ranki- 
of bodies in the universe, escape our notice by their re- 
moteness, there are others that are no less concealed from 
V^ by their minuteness. These insensible corpuscles beiJig 
the active parts of matter, and the great instruments of na- 
ture, on which depend not only all their secondary quali^ 
ties, but also most of their natural operations; pur want 
of precise distinct ideas of their primary qualities, keeps 
us in an incurable ignorance of what we desire to know 
about them. I doubt not but if we could discover the fi- 
gure, size, texture and motion of the minute, cpnstituent 
parts of any two bodies, we should know without trial 
several of their operations one upon another, as we do 
now the properties of a square or a triangle. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of the particles of rhubarb, hem- 
Jock, opium, and a man ; as a watch-maker does those of 
a watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of a file 
which by rubbing on them will alter the figure of any of 
the wheels; we should be able to tell before-hand, that 
rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man' 
sleep ; as well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of 
paper laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, 
tin it be removed ; or that, some small part of it t>eing rub« 
bed by a file, the machine would quite lose its motion, 
and the watch go no more. The dissolving of silver in 
aqua fortisy and gold in aqua regia^ and not vice versCt 
ti'buld be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it 
is to a t^mith to understand why the turning of one key will 
open a lock, and not the turning of another. But whilst 
we are destitute of senses acute enough to discover themi- 
Bute particles of bodies, and to give us idea& of their me* 
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chanical affections, we must be content to be Ignorant of 
their properties and ways of operation; nor can we be assured 
about them any farther, than some few trials we make are 
able to reach. But whether they will succeed again another 
time we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain know- 
ledge of universal truths concerning natural bodies; and 
our reason carries us herein very little beyond particular 
niatter of fact. 

§. 96. Hence no science of bodies. 

And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far soever 
liuman industry may advance useful and experimental 
philosophy in physical things, scientifical will still be out 
of our reach ; because we want perfect and adequate ideas 
of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and most un- 
der our command. Those which we have ranked into 
classes under names, and we think ourselves best acquaint- 
ed with, we have but very imperfect and incomplete ideas 
of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of bodies that fall 
under the examination of our senses perhaps we may have: 
but adequate ideas, I suspect, we have not of any one 
amongst them. And though the former of these will 
serve as for common use and discourse, yet whilst we want 
the latter, we are not capable of scientifical knowledge; 
nor shall ever be able to discover general, instructive, un- 
questionable truths concerning them. Certainty and de« 
monstration are things we must not, in these matters, pre- 
tend to. By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and other, 
sensible qualities, we have as clear and distinct ideas of 
sage and hemlock, as we have of a circle and a triangle : 
but having no ideas of the particular primary qualities of 
the minute parts of either of these plants, nor of other 
bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what 
effects they will produce ; nor when we see those eiFects, 
can we so much as guess, much less know, their manner of 
production. Thus having no ideas of the particular me- 
chanical affectioni* of the minute parts of bodies that are 
ivithin our view and reach, we are ignorant of their con- 
stitutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies more re-, 
mote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing so much as 
ibeir very outward shapes, or the sensible and grosser 
parts of their constitutions. 

J. 27. Much less of spirits. 

This, at first, will show us how disproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whole extent even of material beings; 
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to which if we add the consideration of that infinite num- 
ber of spirits that may be and probably are, which are yet 
more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have nO 
cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any distinct ideas 
of their several ranks and sorts, we shall find this cause of 
ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obscurity, 
almost the whole intellectual world ; a greater certainly, 
and more beautiful world than the material. For bating 
some very few, and those, if I may so call them, superficial 
ideas of spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, and 
.from thence the best we can collect of the father of all 
spirits, the eternal independent author of them and us and 
.all things; we have no certain information, so much as of 
the exitstence of other spirits, but by revelation. Angels 
of all sorts are naturally beyond our discovery: and all 
those intelligences whereof it,*is likely there are more orders 
than of corporeal substances, are things whereof our natu- 
ral faculties give us no certain account at all. That there 
are> minds and thinking beings in other men as well as him- 
iftetti every man has a reason, from their words and actions, 
to be satisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant, that there is 
a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual beings be- 
tween us and the great God, who is there that by fais own 
search and ability can come to know ? Much less have 
we distinct ideas of their different natures, conditions, 
states, powers, and several constitutions wherein they agree 
or differ from one another, and from us» And therefore 
in what concerns their different species and properties, we 
are under an absolute ignorance. 

§ 28. Secondly/, want of a discoverable connexion bctx<oeen 
ideas *me have. 

Secondly, what a small part of the substantial beings 
that are in the universe, the want of ideas leaves open to 
our knowledge, we have seen. In the next place, another 
cause of ignorance, of no less moment, is a want of a dis- 
coverable connexion between those ideas we have. For 
whert^ver we want that, we are utterly incapable ©f uni- 
versal and certain knowledge ; and are, in the former case, 
left only to observation and experiment ; which, how nar- 
row^ and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
we need not be lold. I shall give some few instances of 
Vhis causa of our ignorance, and so leave it. It is evident; 

\ 
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feliat ttie buFky figure, and motion of several bodies about 
tts, produce in us several sensation<5, as of col/)urs, sounds, 
tastes, smells, pleasure and pain, &c. These mechanical 
affections of bodies having no affinity at all with those ideis 
they produce in us (there being no conceivable connexion 
between any impulse of any sort of body and any percep- 
tion of a colour or smell, which we find in our minds) we 
can have no distinct knowledge of such operations beyond 
our experience; and can reason no otherwise about them, 
than as effects produced by the appointment of an infinite- 
ly wise agent, which perfectly surpass our comprehensi<>ns. 
As the ideas of sensible secondary qualities which we huve 
in our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily 
causes, nor any correspondence or connexion be found 
between them and those primary qualities which (expe- 
rience shows us) produce them in us; so on the other .side, 
the operation of our minds upon our bodies is as inconceiv- 
able. How any thought should produce a motion in body 
is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how any body 
should produce any thought in the mind. That it is so, 
if experience did not convince us, the consideration of the 
things themselves would never be able in the least to dis- 
cover to us. These, and the like, though they have a con- 
stant and regular connexion, in the ordinary course of 
things ; yet that connexion being not discoverable in the 
ideas themselves, which appearing to have no necessary 
dependence one on another, we can attribute their con- 
nexion to nothing else but the arbitrary determination of 
that all- wise agent, who has made them to be, and to ope- 
rate as they do, in a way wholly above our weak under- 
standings to conceive. 

§. 29. Instances. 
In some of our ideas there are certain relations, habi- 
tudes, and connexions, so visibly included in the nature of 
the ideas themselves, that we cannot conceive them separable 
from them by any power whatsoever. And in these only 
we are capable of certain and universal knowledge. Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily Carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this relation, this connexion of these two ideas, 
to be possibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwise. But the coherence and continuity of the parts 
of matter ; the production of sensation in us of colours and 
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sounds, &c. by impulse and motion ; nay, the original 
rules and communication of motion being such wherein we 
can discover no natural connexion with any ideas we have; 
we cannot but ascribe theii? to the arbitrary will and good 
pleasure of the wise architect. I need not, I think, here 
mention the resurrection of the dead, the future state of 
this globe of earth, and ^uch other things, which are by 
every one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter- 
mination of a free agent. The things that, as far as cue 
observation reaches, we, constantly find to proceed regular- 
ly, we may conclude do act by a law set them : but yet by 
a law, that we know not : whereby, though cai^^es work 
steadily, and effects, constantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not discoverable in our 
ideab, we can have but an experimental knowledge of them* 
From all which it is easy to perceive what a darkness we 
are involved in, how little it is of being, and the things 
that are, that we are capable to know. And therefore we 
shaU do no injury to our knowledge, when we modestly 
think with ourselves, that we are so far from being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the universe, and ail the 
things contained in it, that we are not capable of a philo« 
sophical knowledge of the bodies that are about us, and 
make a part of us : concerning their secondary qualities^ 
power;^, and operations, we can have no universal certain- 
ty. Several effects come every day within the notice of 
our senses, of which we have sO far sensitive knowledge; 
but the causcM), manner, and certainty of their production, 
for the two foregoing reasons, we must be content to be 
very ignorant of. In these we can go no farther than par- 
ticular experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 
analogy to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect science 
of natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we are, 
I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, that I 
conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

§. 30. Thirdly^ want of tracing our ideas. 

Thirdly, where we have adequate , ideas, and where 
there is a certain and discoverable connexion between 
them, yet we are often ignorant, for want of tracing those 
ideas which we have, or may have ; and for want of find- 
ing out those intermediate ideas, whicli may shoiy us what 
habitude of agreement or disagreement they have one witl^ 
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another. And thus many are ignorant of mathematical 
truths, not out of any imperfection of their f-icuUies, or 
uncertainty in the things themselves; but for want of ap- 
plication in acquiring, examining, and by diie ways cotn- 
parirtg those ideas. That ^hich has most contributed to 
hinder the du6 tracing of our ideas, and finding out their 
relations, and a^eements or disagreements one with an- 
«nber, has been, I suppose, the ill use of words. It is im- 
possible that men should ever truly seek, or certainly dis- 
cover the agreement or disagreement of ideas themselves^ 
whilst their thoughts flutter about, or stick only in sounds 
of doubtful and uncertain significations. Mathematici^'ms 
abstracting their thoughts from names, and accustoming 
themselves to set before their minds the ideas themselves 
that they would consider, and not sounds instead of them, 
have avoided thereby a gr^at part of that perplexity, pud- 
dering aod confusion, which has so much hindered men's 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they stick 
in words of undetermined and uncertain signification, they 
are unable to distinguish true from false, certain from pro* 
bable, consistent from inconsistent, in their own opinions. 
This having been the fate or misfortune of a great part of 
men of letters, the increase brought into the stock of real 
kaowledge, has been very little^ in proportion to the. 
schools, disputes, and writings, the world has been filled 
with ; whikt students being lost in the great wood of words, 
knew not whereabout they were, how far their discoveries 
were advaiwed, or what was wanting in their own or the 
general stock of knowledge. Had men, in the discove- 
ries of the material, done as they have in those of the in- 
tellectual world, involved all in the obscurity of uncer- 
tain and doubtful ways of talking, volumes writ of navi- 
gation and voyages, theories and stories of zones and tides, 
multiplied and disputed; nay, ship^s built, and fleets sent 
eut, would never have taught us the way beycmd the line: 
amd the^^ Antipodes would be stilt as much unknown, as 
when it was declared heresy to hold there were any. But 
having spoken sufliciently of words, and the ill or careless 
Qse that is commonly made of them, I shall not say anjr 
thing more of it here. 

$. Si. Extent in respect to universality. 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowledge, 
in respect of the several sorts of beings that are. There is 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which will 
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also deserve to be considered ; and in this regard, our 
knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas 
are ibstract, whose agreement or disagreement we per- 
ceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is known of 
such general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that essence, i. e. that abstract idea is to be found; 
and what is once known of such ideas, will be perpetually 
and for ever true. So that as to all general knowledge, 
we must search and find it only in our minds, and it is 
only the examining of our own ideas that furnisheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to essences of things, (that 
is, to abstract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the contemplation only of those essences : as the exist- 
ences of things are to be known only from experience. 
But having more to say of this in the chapters where I 
shnll speak of general and real knowledge, this may here 
suffice as to the uaiversality of our knowledge in general. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE KEALITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

J. 1. Objection. Knowledge placed in ideas may be all bare 

vision. 

I DOUBT not but my reader by this time may be apt 
to think, that I have been all this while only build- 
ing a castle in the air ; and be ready to say to me, " To 
*' what purpose all this stir ! Knowledge, say you, is on- 
^^ ly the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
•* our own ideas: but who knows what those ideas may be? 
^' Is there any thing so extravagant, as the imaginations 
** of men's brains? Where is the head that has no cbim* 
<< eras in it? Or if there be a sober and a wise man what 
*< difference will there be, by your rules, between his know- 
<< ledge and that of the most extravagant fancy in the 
^' world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their 
*' agreement and disagreement one with another. If there 
<* be any difference between them, the advantage will bq 
** on the warm-headed man's side, as having the more 
** ideas, and the more lively ; and so, by your rules, he 
*' will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all know- 
" ledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or 
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^ disagreement of our own ideas, tbe viabns of an ^nthu* 
'< siast, and the reasonings of a sober man, will be equally 
** certain. It is no matter how things are ; so a man ol>- 
*^ serve bat the agreement of his own imaginations, and 
**talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such 
** castles in the air will be as strong holds of truth, as tbe 
*< demonstrations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a cen- 
** taur is by this way as certain knowledge, and as much 
** a truth, as that a square is not a circle. 

** But of what use is all this fine knowledge of men*a 
*< own imamnations, to a man that inquires after the reality 
<* of things r It matters not what men's fancies are, it is 
** tbe knowledge of things that is only to be prized ; it is 
*^ this alone gives a value to our reasonings, and preference 
'^ to one man's knowledge over another's, that it is of 
*< things as they really are, and not of dreams and &ncies*'' 

$. 2. Ans. Not so^ where ideas agree with things. 

To which I answer, that if our knowledge of our ideas 
terminate in them, and reach no farther, where there is 
something farther intended, our most serious thoughts will 
be of little more use than the reveries of a crazy brain; and 
the truths built thereon of no more weighty than the dis- 
course of a man, who sees things clearly in a dream, and 
with great assurance utters them. But 1^ hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of certainty^ 
by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther 
than bare imagination : and I believe it will appear, that 
all tbe certainty of general truths a man has, lies in no* 
thing else. 

§.S. / 

It is evident the mind knows not things immediately^ ^ j J 
but only bv the intervention of the ideas it has of them. \y \ 
Our knowledge therefore is real, only so far as there is a 
conformity between our ideas and tbe reality of things. 
But what shall be here the criterion ? How shall tbe mind^ 
when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that 
they agree with things themselves ? This, though it seems 
not to want diflSicuity, yet, I think, there be two sorts of 
ideas, that, we may be assured, agree with things. 

$. i. .As, 1. All simple ideas do. 
Firsts the first are simple ideas, which the mind, as has 
been showed, can by no means make to itself, must ne- 
cessarily be 'the product of things operating on the flund 
VOL. II. a 
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in a naturftl way, ami producing therein those perceptions 
which by the wisdom and will of our Maker they are or- 
dained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that sim^ 
pie ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the natural 
and regular productions of things without us, really oper- 
ating upon us^ and so carry with them all the conformity 
which is intended, or which ouir state requires: for they 
Represent to us things under those appearances which they 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to 
distinguish the sores of particular substances, to discern 
the states they are in, and so to take them for our necessi- 
ties, and to apply them to our uses. Thus the idea of 
whiteness, or bitterness, as it is in the min^^ exactly an- 
swering that power which is in any body to produce it 
tbei^e, has all the real conformity it can, or ought to have^ 
with things without lis. And this. conformity between our, 
simple ideaS| and the existence of things^ is su&cient for 
^eal knowlcdge- 

§.5. 2. All complexsideas^ except of substances. 
Secondly, all our complex ideas, except those of sub- 
stances, being archetypes of the mind's own making, not 
intended to be the copies of any thing, nor referred to the 
existence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot want 
any conformity necessary to real knowledge. For that 
whicli is not designed to Represent any thing but itself, can 
never be capable of a Wrong representation, nor mislead 
us from the true apprehension of any thing, by its dislike- 
iiess to h ; and sUch, excepting those of substances, are 
ail our con)pIek ideas': which as I have showed in another 
place, are combinations of ideas, which the mind, by its 
free choice, puts together, without considering any con- 
faexion they have in nature. And hence it is, th^t in all 
these sorts the ideas themselves are cotisider^d as the ar- 
chetypes, and things no otherwise regarded, but as they 
ate contoimable to them. So that We cannot but be infal- 
libly certain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning 
these ideas is real, and reaches things themselves ; be- 
cause in all ourthoughls, reasonings, and discourses of this 
kind, we intend things no farther than as they are Con- 
formable to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miiss 
of a certain and undoubted reality. 

§. 6. Henctthe reality of mathematical knowledge. 
I doubt not but it will be easily granted that the know- 
ledge we have of mathematical truths, is not only certain* 
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but real knowledge ; and not the bare empty Tision of vain 
insignificant chimeras of the brain : and yet, if we will 
consider, we shall, find that it is only of our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the truth and properties belong** 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are in idea in big 
own mind. For it is possible he never found either of them 
existing mathematically, i. e. precisely true, in his liff . But 
yet the knowledge he has of any truths or properties belong- 
ing to a circle, or any other mathematical figure, are never- 
theless true and certain, even of real things exi^tmg, because 
real things are no farther concerned^ nor i.i tended to be 
meant by any such propositions, than as things really agree 
to those archetypes in bis mind. Is it true of the idea of a 
triangle, that its three angles are equal to two right ones? 
It is true also of a triangle, wherever it re illy exists.-* 
Whatever other figure exists, that is not exactly answer- 
able to the idea of« a triangle in his mind, is not at all con- 
cerned in that proposition : and therefore he is certain all 
his knowledge concerning such ideas is real knowledge ; 
because intending things no farther than they agree with 
those his ideas, he is sure what he knows concerning those 
* figures, when they have barely an ideal existence in hi$ niind, 
will bold true of them also, when they have real existence 
in matter; his consideration being barely of those figure^^ 
which are the same, wherever or however they exist* 

§. 7- -4«i of moral. 
And hence it follows that moral knowledge is as capa- 
ble of real certainty, as mathematics. For certainty be- 
ing \y\xi the perception *of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas; and demonstration nothing but the percep- 
tion of such agreement, by the intervention of other ideas» 
or mediums; bur moral , ideas, as well as ' mathematical^ 
being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas ; all the agreement or disagreement, which we 
shall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as well 
as in mathematical figures. 

§. 8. ExlstCfice not reqi^ired to rjftake it refd. 
For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is re- 
quisiie that w^ have determined ideas ; and, to make our 
knowledge r.eul, it is requisite that the ideas answer their 
archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that 1 place the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge in the consideration of our ideas, 
?yith sq littl^ cajTp aad regard (a^ it may seem) to the real 
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existence of things: «tice most of those discourses, which 
take up the thoughts, and engage the disputes of those who 
pretend to make it their business to enquire after truth and 
certainty, will, I presume, upon examination be found to 
be general propositionsi and notions in which existence is 
not at all concerned. All the discoiirses of tlie .mathemar^ 
iicians about the squaring of a circle, conic sections, or any 
other part of mathematics, concern not the existence of 
any of those figures ; but their demonstrations, which dei 
pend oil their ideas, are the same, whether there be any 
square or circle existing in the world, or no. In the same 
manner the truth and certainty of moral discourses ab-« 
stracts from the lives of men, and the existence of those 
virtues in the world whereof th^y treat. Nor are Tally's 
offices less true, because there is nobody in the world that 
exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pattern of 
a virtuous man Which he has given us» 'and which existed 
no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be true in 
speculation, i. e. in idea that murder deserves death, it 
will also be true in reality of any action that exists con- 
formable to that idea of murder. As for other actions, the 
truth of that proposition concerns them not* And thus it' 
ib of all other species of thifigs^ which have no other es* 
sences but those ideas, which are in the minds of men. 

$. 9* lS[or 'will it be less true or certain^ because moral ideas 
are of our own making cmd naming. 

But it will here be said, that if moral knowledge be 
placed in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and 
those, as other modes, be of our own making, what strange 
notions will there be of justice and temperance? What 
confusion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what 
ideas of them he pleases? No confusion or disorder in the 
things themselves, nor the reasonings about them ; no more 
than (in mathematics) there would be a disturbance in the 
demonstration, or a change in the properties of figures, 
and their relations one to another, if a man should make a 
triangle with four corners, pr a trapezium with four right 
angles : that is, in plain English, change the names of the 
figures, and call that by one name, which mathematicians 
t^aii ordinarily by another. For let a man make to him- 
self the idea of a figure with three angles, whereof one is 
a right one, and call it, if he please, equilaterum or tr$pe- 
zium) or any thing else^ the properties of and demonstra- 
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tioos aboat that idea will be the same, as if he caHed it a 
rectangular triangle. I confess the change of the name, 
bjf the impropriety of speech, will at first disturb him, who 
knows not what idea it stands for; but as soon as the figure 
is drawn, the consequences and demonstrations are plain 
and clear. Just the same is it in moral knowledge, let a 
man have the idea of taking from others, without their 
consent* what their honest industry has possessed them of, 
and call this justice, if he please. He that takes the name 
here without the idea put to it, will be mistaken, by joining 
another idea of his own to that name : but strip the idea 
of that name, or take it such as it is in the speaker's mind, 
and the same things will agree to it, as if you called it in- 
justice* Indeed wrong names in moral discourses breed 
usually more disorder, because they are not so easily rec-> 
t^ed as in mathematics, where the figure, once drawn and 
seen, makes the name useless and of no force. For what 
need of a sign, when the thing signified is present and in 
view ? But in moral names that cannot be so easily and 
shortly done, because of the many decompositions that go 
to the making up the complex ideas of those modes. But 
yet for all this, miscalling of any of those ideas, contrary 
to the usual signification of the words of that language^ 
hinders not but that we may have certain and demonstra* 
tive knowledge of their several agreements and disagree- 
ments, if we will carefully, as in mathematics, keep to the 
same precise ideas, and trace them in their several relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names. 
If we but separate the idea under consideration from the 
sign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally on in 
the discovery of real truth and certainty, whatever sounds 
we make use of* ^ 

$. 10* Misnaming di^urbs not the certainty of the knono^ 

ledge* 
One thing more we are to take notice of, that where 
God, or any other law*maker, hath defined any moral 
names, there they have made the essence of that species to 
which that name belongs : and there it is not safe tx> apply 
^r use them otiyrwise: but in other cases it is bare impro- 
priety of speech to apply them contrary to the common 
usage of the country. But yet even this too disturbs not 
the certainty of that knowl^ge, which is still to be had 
by a due contemplation^ and comparing of those even 
nicked-named ideas. 
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}. 11. Ideas of substances have their archetypes without ns^ 

Thirdly, there is another sort of complex ideas, which 
being referred to archetypes without us, may differ from 
them, and so our knowledge about them may come short 
of being real. Such are our ideas of substances, which 
consisting of a collection of simple ideas, supposed taken 
from the works of nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different ideas united in them, than are to 
be found united in the things themselves. From whence 
it comes to pass, that they may, and often do, fail of being 
exactly conformable to things themselves. 

$. 12. So far as they agree with those^ so far our huftxledge 

concerning them is reaL 
^ ' I say then, that to have ideas of substances, which, by be^ 
ing conformable to things, may afford us real knowledge, 
it is not enough, as in modes, to put together such ideas 
as have no inconsistence, though they did never before so 
exist : V. g* the ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c. were as 
real and true ideas before, as after the existence of any 
such fact. But our ideas of subuances being supposed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, mtii»t still 
be taken from something that does or has existed : they 
must not consist of ideas put together at the pleasure of 
our thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconsistence in such a 
combination. The reason whereof is, because we know- 
ing not what real constitution it is of substances, wbereoa 
our simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause of 
the strict union of some of them one with another, and 
the exclusion of others ; there arc very few of them, that 
we can be sure are, or are not, inconsistent in nature, any 
farther than experience and sensible observation reach,—*- 
Herein therefore is founded the reality of our kpowledge 
concerning substances, that all our complex ideas of them 
must be such, and such only, as are made up of such s\mr 
pie ones, as have been discovered to co- exist in nature.— r 
And our ideas being thus true : though not, perhaps very 
exact copies, are yet the subjects of real (as far as we hav# 
iftny) knowledge of them. Which (a'S has been already 
shown) will not be found to reach very far : hut so far ats 
it does, it will still be real knowledge. What6ver ideas 
we have, the agreement we 6nd they have with others, 
will still be knowledge. If those ideas be abstract, it wiJU 
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be geaeral knowledge* But, to make it real cdncerning 
substances, the ideas must be taken from the real existence 
of things. Whatever simple ideas have been found to co- 
exist in any substance, these we may with confidence joia 
together again, and so make abstract ideas of substances. 
For whatever have once had an union in nature, may be 
united again. 

J. 1 3. /;* our inquiries about substances we must consider 
iclea^y and not confine our thoughts to namesy or specie^ 
sujijposed set out by names. 

This, if we rightly consider, and confine notour thoughts 
and abstract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be 
no other sorts of things than what known names had al- 
ready determined, and as it were set'out; we should think 
of things with greater freedom and less confusion than per-* 
haps we do. • It would possibly be thought a bold paradox^ 
if not a very dangerous falsehood, if I should say^ that 
some changelings, who have lived forty years together, 
without any appearance of reason, are something be- 
tween a man and a beast: which prejudice is founded 
upon nothing else but a false supposition, that these 
two names, man and beast, stand for distinct species so 
set out by real essences, that there can come no other 
tpecies between them : whereas if we will abstract from 
those names, and the supposition of such specific essences 
made by nature, wherein all things of the same denomina- 
tions did exactly and equally partake ; if we would not 
fancy that there were. a certain number of these essences, 
wherein all things, as in moulds, were cast and formed; 
we should find that the idea of the shape, motion, and life 
of a man without reason, is as much a distinct idea, and 
makes as much a distinct *sort of things from man and 
beast, a» the idea of the shape of an ass with reason would 
be different from either that of man or beast, and be a spe- 
cies of an aniaial between, or distinct from both. 

J. 14j. Objection against a changeling being something be-- 
tween a man and beasty answered. 

Here every body will be ready to ask, If changelings 
may be supposed something between man and beast, pray 
vhal are they ? I answer, changelings, which is as good 
t word to signify something different from the signification 
of man or beast, as the names man and beast are to have 
\ 
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m^n'fications different one from the other. This, well 
considered, would resolve this matter, and show tny mean- 
ing without any more ado. But I am not so unacquainted 
with the zeal of some men, which enables them to spin 
consf quences, and to see religion threatened whenever any 
one ventures to quit their forms of speaking ; as not to 
foresee what names such a proposition as this is like to be 
charged with : and without doubt it will be asked, If 
changdings are something between man and beast, what 
will become of them in the other world ? To which I an- 
swer, 1. It concerns me not to know or inquire. To their 
own knaster they stand or fall. It will make their state 
neither better nor worse, whether we deterniine any thing 
of it or no. They are in the hands of a faithful creator and 
a bountiful father, who disposes not of his creatures accord* 
ing to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to names and species of our contrivance. 
And we that know so little of this present world we are in, 
may, 1 think, content ourselves without being peremptory 
in defining the different states, which creatures sh^Il come 
into when they go off this stage. It may suffice iks, that 
he hath made known to all those, who are capable of in« 
struction, discoursing, and reasoning, that they shall come 
to an account, and receive according to what they hav6 
done in this body. 

J. IS. 
But, secondly, I answer, the force of these men's ques«* 
tion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a future state?) 
is founded on one of these two suppositions, which are 
both faUe. The first is, that all things that have the out- 
ward shape and appearance of a man must necessarily be 
designed to an immortal future being after this life: or, 
secondly, that whatever is of human birth must be so. 
Take away these imaginations, and such questions will be 
groundless and ridiculous. I desire then those who think 
there is no more but an accidental difference between 
themselves and changelings, the essence in both being ex- 
actly the same, to consider whether they can imagine im- 
mortality annexed to any outward shape of the body ? the 
very proposing it, is, I suppose, enough to make them dis- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much so- 
ever imn.ersed in matter, allowed that excellency to any 
figure of the gross sensible outward parts, as to a ffirm 
eternal life due to it, or a necessary consequence of it ; or 
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that any mass of matter should, after its dissolution here^ 
be again restored hereafter to an everlasting state of sense, 
perception, and knowledge, only because it was moulded,' • 
into this or that figure, and had such a particular frame 
of its visible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of doors 
all consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose account 
alone some corporeal beings have hitherto been concluded 
immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to 
the outside than inside of things ; and to place the excel- 
lency of a man more in the external shape of his body, 
than internal perfections of his soul : which is but little 
better than to annex the great and inestimccble advantage 
of immortality and life everlasting, which he has above 
other material beings, to annex it, I say, to the cut of his 
beard, or the fashion of his coat* For this or that out*' 
ward mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope 
of an eternal duration, than the fashion of a man's suit 
give him reasonable groundsr to imagine it will never wear 
out, or that it wilh make him immortal. It will perhaps 
be said, that nobody thinks that the shape makes any thing 
imaiortal, but it is the shape is the sign of a rational soul 
within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
mgh of any such thing : for barely saying it, will not make 
it so. It would require some proofs to persuade one of it. 
^o figure that I know speaks any such language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
lnan> wherein there is to be found no Ynore appearance ot 
action of life than there is in a statue, has yet nevertheless 
a living soul in it because of its shape ; as that there is a 
yational soul in a changeling, because he has the outside 
of a rational creature ; when his actions carry far less 
Inarks of reason with them, in the whole course of bis life, 
than what are to be found in many a beast. 
§.16. Monsters. 
But it is the issue of rational parents, and roust therefore 
be concluded to have a rational soul. I know not by what 
logic you must so cdnclude.' I am sure this is a conclusion^ 
that men no where allrwof. For if they did, they would 
hot make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill formed 
and mis-shaped productibtf** Ay, but these are monstersw 
JLet them be so ; what ^ill your drivelling, unintelligentj 
intnictable changeling be?. Shall a defect in the body 
^ake a monster: a defect in the mind (the far more no- 

VOL. li. T 
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ble, and in the common phrase, the Far more essential part) 
not ? Shall the want of a nose, or a neck, make a mon-* 
6ter, and put such issue out of the rank of men ; the want 
of reason and understandinor^ not? This is to bring all 
back again to what was exploded just now: thiil is to place 
all in the shape, and to take the measure of a man only by 
his outside. To show that, according to the ordinary way 
of reasoning in this matter, people do lay the whole stress 
on the figure, aud resolve the whole essence of the species 
of man (as they make it) into the outward shape, how un- 
reasonable soever it be, and how much soever they disown 
it ; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a little 
farther, and thtn it will plainly appear. The well-shaped 
changeling is a man, has a rational soul, though it appear 
not; this is past doubt, say you. Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little flatter than 
ordinfiry, and then you begin to boggle : make the face 
yet narrower, flatter and longer, and then you are at a 
stand : add still more and more of the likeness of a brute 
to it, and let the head be perfectly that of some, other ani- 
mal, then presently it is a monster ; and it is demonstra- 
tion with you that it hath no rational soul, and must be 
destroyed. Where now (I ask) shall be the just measure 
of the utmost bounds of that shape, that carries with it a. 
rational souh? For since there have been human foetuses 
produced, half beast, and half man ; and others three parts 
one, and one part the other ; and so it is possible they may 
be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
shape, and may have several degrees of mixture of the like-. 
ness of a man or a brute; I would gladly know what are those 
precise lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, are, 
or are not capable of a rational soul to be joined to them. 
What sort of outside is the certain sign that there is, or is not 
such an inhabitant within ? For till that be done, we talk at 
random of man : and shall always, I fear, do so, as long as 
we give ourselves up to certain sounds, and the imaginations 
of settled and fixed species in nature, we know not what* 
But after all, I desire it may be considered, that those who 
think they have answered the difficulty by telling us, that a 
misshaped foetus is a monster, run into the same fault they 
are arguing against, by constituting a species between man 
and beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster in the 
case (if the word monster signifies any thing at all) but 
something neither man nor beast, but pai*taking somewhat 
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of either? And just so is the changeling before mention- 
ed. So necessary is it to quit the common notion of spe- 
cies and essences, if we will truly look into the nature of 
things, and examine them, by what our faculties can dis- 
cover in them as they exist, and not by groundless fancies, 
that have been taken up about them. 

$. 17. Words and species. 

I have mentioned this here, because I think we cannot 
be too cautiQUs that words and species, in the ordinary 
notions which we have been used to of them, impose not 
on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obsta- 
cle to our clear and distinct knowledge, especially in re- 
ference to substances ; and from thence has rose a great 
part of the di£Bculties about truth and certainty. Would 
we accustom ourselves to separate our contemplations and 
reasonings from words, we might, in a great measure, 
remedy this inconvenience within our own thoughts ; but 
yet it would still disturb us in our disc,ourse with others, 
as long as we retained the opinion, that species and their 
essences were any thing else but our abstract ideas (such 
as they are) with names annexed to them, to be the signs 
of them. 

$. 18. Becapitulation. 

Wherever we perceive the agreement or disagreement 
of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge: and where- 
ever we are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement of 
our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the 
marks, I think I have shown wherein it is, that certainty, 
real certainty, consists : which, whatever it was to others, 
was, I confess, to me heretofore, one of those desiderdta 
^hich I found great want of. 



CHAP. V. 

OF TRUTH IN G£]^£fiAL. 



W! 



$. 1. 'nhaf trtdh is. 

''HAT is truth was an inquiry many ages since ; and 
it being that which all mankind either do^ or pretend 
to search after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully 
io examine wherein it consists, and so acquaint ourselves 
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with the nature of it, as to obierve how the mind distinr 
guishes it from falsehood. 

§. 2. A right joming or separating qfsignsj i, e. ideas or 

words. 

Truth then seems to me, in the proper import of thfi 
word, to signify nothing but the joining or separating of 
signs, as the things signified by them do agreee or disagree 
one yirith another. The joining or separating of signs, 
here meant, is what by another name we call propoaitioQ. 
So that truth properly belongs only to propoisitions: where- 
of there are two sorts, viz. mental and verbal; as ther^ 
are two sorts of signs commonly made use of, viz. ideas 
aod words. 

§. S. Which make mental or verbal propositions. 

To form a clear notion of truth, it is very necessary to 
consider truth of thought, and truth of words, distinctly 
one from another : but yfet it is very difficult to treat of 
them asunder. Because it is unavoidable, in treating pf 
mental propositions, to make use of words : and then the 
instances given of mental propositions cease immediately 
to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a mental 
proposition being nothing but a bare consideration of the 
ideas, as they are in our minds stripped, of names, they 
lose the nature of purely mental propositions as soon 
as they are put into words. 

§. 4. Mental propositions are very hard to he treated of. 

And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental 
and verbal propositions separately, is, that most men, if 
T\Qt all, in their thinking and reasonings, within themselves, 
make use of words instead of ideas : at least when the sub- 
ject of their ireditation contains in it complex ideas. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfection and uncer- 
tainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively 
made use of^ serve for a mark to show us, what are those 
things we have clear and perfect established ideas of, and 
what not. For if we will curiously observe the way our 
mind takes in thinking and reasoning, w^e shall find, I 
suppose, that when we make any propositions within our 
own thoughts about white or black, sweet or bitter, a tri- 
angle or a circle, we can and often do frame in our minds 
the ideas themselves, without reflecting on the names. But 
when we would consider, or make propositions ajbout tbt 
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more eomple^ ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, < 

we usually put the name for the idea : because the ideas i 

these names stand for, being for the most part imperfect, 
confused, and undetermined, we reflect on the names them- 
selves, because they are more clear, certain, and distinct, 
and readier occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas: 
and so we make use of these words instead of th« ideas 
themselves, even when we would meditate and reason with- 
in ourselves, and make tacit mental propositions. In sub- 
stances, as has been already noticed, this is occasioned by 
the imperfection of our ideas : we making the name stand 
for the real essence, of which we have no idea at all. In 
modes, it is occasioned by the great number of simple ideas, 
that go to the making them up. For many of them being 
compounded, the name occurs much easier than the com- 
plex idea itself, which requires time and attention to be re- 
collected, and exactly represented to the mind, even in 
those men who have formerly been at the pains to do it ; 
i^pd is utterly impossible to be done by those, who, though ' . 
they have ready in their memory the greatest part of the 
common words of that language, yet perhaps n«ver troub- 
led themselves in all their lives to consider what precise 
ideas the most of them stood for. Some confused or ob- 
scure notions have served their turns, and many who talk 
very much of religion "and conscience, of church and faith, 
of power aud right, of obstructions and humours, melan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in their 
thoughts and meditations, if one should desire them to 
think only of the things themselves, and lay by those 
words, with which they so often confound others, and not 
seldom themselves also. 

J. 5. Being nothing but the joining or sepa/aiing ideas with^ 
out wards. 

But to return to the consideration of truth ; we must, » 

I say, observe two sorts of propositions that we are capa- 
ble of making. 

First, mental, wherein the ideas in our understandings 
are without the use of words put together, or separated by 
the mind, perceiving or judging of their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

Secondly, verbal propositions, which are words, the signs 
of our ideas, put together or separated in affirmative or 
negative sentences. By which way of affirming or deny- j 

\^S» these signs, made by sounds, are as it were put to- 
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gether or separated one from another. So that proposi- 
tion consists in joining or separating signs, and truth con« 
^ists in the putting together or separating those signs, ac* 
cording as the things, which they stand for, agree or dis«« 
agree. 

J. 6. When menial propositions contain real truth, andwlien 

verbal. 

Every one's experience will satisfy him, that the mind, 
either by perceiving or supposing the agreement or disar 
greement of any of its ideas, does tacitly within itself put 
them into a kind of proposition affirmative or negative, 
which I have endeavoured to express by the terms put« 
ting together and separating. But this action of the 
mind, which is so familiar to every thinking and reasoning 
man, is easier to be conceived by reflecting on what passes 
in us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by 
words. When a man has in his head the idea of two 
lines, viz. the side and diagonal of a square, whereof the 
diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea also of the 
division of that line into a certain number of equal parts; 
V, g, into five, ten, an hundred, a thousand, or any other 
number, and may have the idea of that inch line being di- 
visible or not divisible, into such equal parts, as a certain 
number of them will be equal to the side line. Now when- 
ever he perceives, believes or supposes such a kind of di- 
visibility to agree or disagree to his idea of that line, he, 
as it were, joins or separates thos6 two ideas, viz. the idea 
of that line, and the idea of that kind of divisibility; and 
so makes a mental proposition, which is true or false, ac- 
cording as such a kind of divisibility, a divisibility into 
such aliquot' parts, does really agree to that line or no. — 
.When ideas are*put together, or separated in the mind, as 
tljey or the things they stand for do agree or not, that is, 
as I may call it, mental truth. But truth of words is some- 
thing more ; and that is the affirming or denying of words 
one of another, as the ideas? they stand for agree or disagree: 
and this again is two- fold ; either purely verbal and tri- 
fling, which I shall speak oi\ chap. viii. or real and in- 
structive, which is the object of that real knowledge which 
we have spoken of already. 

$. 7. Objection against verbal truths that thus it may all he 
chimerical. 

But here again will be apt to occur the same doubt 
about truth, that did about knowledge: and it will be ob- 
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jected, that if truth be nothing but the joining and separ- 
ating of words in propositions, as the ideas they stand fot 
agree or disagree in men's minds, the knowledge of trnth 
is not so valuable a thing, as it is taken to l)e, nor worth 
the pains and time men employ in the search of it ; since 
by this account it amounts to no more than the conformity 
of words to the chimeras of men's brains. Who knows 
not what odd notions many men's heads are filled with, 
and* what strange ideas all men's brains are capable of? 
But if we rest here, we know the truth of nothing by this 
rule, but of the visionary words in our own imaginations; 
nor have other truth, but what as much concerns harpies 
and centaurs, as men and horses. For those,, and the like, 
may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 
disagreement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, and 
so have as true propositions made about them. And it 
vvill be altogether as true a proposition to say all centaurs 
are animals, as that all men are animals; and the certain- 
ty of one as great as the other. For in both the proposi- 
tions, the words are J3ut together according to the agree- 
ment of the ideas in our minds: and the agreement of the 
idea of animal with that of centaur is as clear and visible 
to the mind, as the agreement of idea of animal with that, 
of man ; and so these two propositions are equally true, 
equally certain. But of what use is all such truth to us ? 

§, 8. Answered f real truth is about ideas agreeing to things ^ 

Though what has been said in the foregoing chapter, to 
distinguish real from imaginary knowledge, might suffice 
here, in answer to this doubt, to distinguish real truth 
from chimerical, or (if you please) barely nominal, they 
depending both on the same foundation ; yet it may not 
be amiss here again to consider, that though our words 
signify nothing but our ideas, yet being designed by them 
to signify things, the truth tbey contain when put into 
propositions will be only verbal, when they stand for ideas 
in the mind, that have not an agreement with the reality 
of things. And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, 
may well come under the distinction of verbal and real; 
that being only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined ac- 
cording to the agreement or disagreement of the ideas they 
stand for, without regarding whether our ideas are such as 
really have, or are capable of having an existence in na- 
ture. But then it is they contain real truth, when these 
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signs are joined, as our id^s agree ; and when our ideas 
are such as we know are capable of having an existence in 
nature: which in substances we cannot know, but by 
knowing that such have existed. 

J. 9. Falsehood is the joining of names otheruoiise than their 
ideas agree. 
Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas as it is. Falsehood i§ the marking 
down in words the agreement or disagreement of ideas 
otherwise than it is. And so far as these ideas, thus mark- 
ed by sounds, agree to their archetypes, so far only is the 
truth real. The knowledge of this truth consists in know- 
ing what ideas the wordin stand for, and the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of those ideas, according 
as it is marked by those words. 

$* 10. General propositions to be treated of more at large. 

But because words are looked on as the great conduits 
of truth and knowledge, and that in conveying and re- 
ceiving ef truth, and commonly in reasoning about ft, 
we make use of words and propositions ; I shall more at 
large inquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contain- 
ed in propositions, consists, and wherein it is to be had; 
and endeavour to show in what sort of universal proposi- 
tions we are capable of being certain of their real truth or 
falsehood. 

I shall begin with general propositions, ai6 those which 
most employ our thoughts, and exercise our contempla- 
tion. General truths are most looked after by the mind, 
as those that most enlarge our knowledge ; and by their 
comprehensiveness, satisfying us at once of many particu- 
lars, enlarge our view, and shorten our way to knowledge. 
§.11. Moral and metaphysical truth. 

Besides truth taken in the strict sense before mentioned, 
there are other sorts of truth ; as, 1. Moral truth; which 
is speaking of things according to the persuasion of our 
own minds, though the proposition we speak agree not to 
the reality of things. 2. Metaphysical truth, which is no- 
thing but the real existence of things, conformable to the 
ideas to which we have annexed their names. This, though 
it seems to consist in the very beings of things, yet, when 
considered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit 
proposition, whereby the mind joins that particular thing 
to the idea it had before settled with a name to it. But 
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these considerations of troth, either having been before 
taken notice of, or not being much to our present purpose, 
it may suffice here only to have mentioned them. 



CHAP. VI. 



OF UNIVERSAL PROPOSITIONS, TH£IR TRUTH AMD C£R^ 

TAINTV. 

j, 1. Treatingqf words necessary to kuowledge. 

THOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by them* 
selves, their names being quite laid aside, be the best 
and surest way to clear and distinct knowledge; yet 
throu<2;h the prevailing custom oF using sounds for ideas, I 
think it is very seldom practised. Every one may observe 
how common it is for names to be made use of, instead of 
the ideas themselves, even when men think and reason 
within their own breasts; especially if the ideas be very 
complex, and made up of a great collection of simple ones. 
This makes the consideration of words and propositions so 
necessary a part of the treatise of knowledge, that it is very 
hard to speak intelligibly of the one, without explaining 
the other. 

J. 2. General truths hardly to be understood but in verbal 
propositions. 
All the knowledge we have, being only of particular or 
general truths, it is evident, that whatever may be done 
HI the former of these, the latter, which is that which with 
reason is most sought after, can never be well made known, 
and is very seldom apprehended, but as conceived and ex- 
pressed in words. It is not therefore out of our way, in 
the examination of our knowledge, to inquire into the 
truth and certainty of universal propositions. 

j. 8. Certainty two-Jbldt of truths and of knowledge* 

But that we may not be misled in this case, by that 
which is the danger every where, I mean by the doubtful- 
ness of terms it is fit to observe, that certainty is two- 
fold ; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. — • 
Certainty of truth is, when words are so put together ill 
propositions as exactly to express the agreement or disa- 
greement of the ideas they stand for, as really it is. Cer* 
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tainty of knowledge i& to perceive the agreement or disa- 
greement of ideas, as expressed in any proposition. Thii 
vft usually call Knowing, or being certain of the truth of 
any proposition, 

§, 4. .No propositioji can be known to be trne^ ^here the eS' 
sence of each species mentioned is not knavon. 

Now because we cannot be certain of the truth of any 
general proposition, unless we know the precise bounds 
and extent of the species its terras stand for, it is necessary 
we should know the essence of each species, which is that 
^vhich constitutes and bounds it. This, in all simple ideas 
and modes, is not hard to do. For in these, the real and 
nominal essence bein^ the same; or, which is all one, the 
abstract idea which tne general term stands for, being the 
sole essence and boundary that is or can be supposed of 
the species ; there can be no doubt, how far the species 
extends, or what things are comprehended under each 
term : which, it is evident, are all that have an exact con« 
formity with the idea it stands for and no other. But in 
substances wherein a real essence distinct from the nominal 
is supposed to constitute, determine, and bound the species, 
the extent of the general word is very uncertain : because 
not knowing this real essence, we cannot know what is, or 
•what is not oT that species ; and consequently what may, 
or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus 
speaking of a man, or gold, or any other species of natu- 
ral substances, as supposed constituted by a precise and 
real essence, which nature regularly imparts to every in- 
dividual of that kind, whereby it is made to be of that spe- 
cies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any affirmation 
or negation made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this 
sense, and used for species of things constituted by real 
essences, diffisrent from the Complex idea in the mind of 
the speaker; stand for we know not what: and the extent 
of these species, with such boundaries, are so unknown 
and undetermined, that it is impossible with any certainty 
to affirm that ail men are rational, or that all gold is yel- 
low. But where the nominal essence is kept to, as the 
boundary of each species, and men extend the application 
of any general term no farther than to the particular things, 
in which the complex idea it stands tor is to be^ found, 
there they are in no danger to mistake the bounds of each 
species, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether 
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any proposition be true or no. I have chosen to explain 
this uncertainty of propositions in this scholastic way, and 
have made use of the terms of essence and species, on pur- 
pose to show the absurdity and inconvenience there is to .^/O 
think of thern, as of any other sort of realities, than bare- ^ 

ly abstract ideas with names to them. To suppose that ^av 
the species of things are any thing but the sorting of them ^ J 
under general names, according as they agree to several ^ 
abstract ideas, of which we make those names the signs, is 
to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty into all gene- 
ral propositions that can be made about them. Though 
therefore these things might, to people not possessed with 
scholastic learning, be treated of in a better and clearer 
way : yet those wrong notions of essences or species hav- 
ing got root in most people's minds, who have received 
any tincture from the learning which has prevailed in this 
part of the world, are to be discovered and removed, to 
make way for that use of words which should convey cer- 
tainty with it. 

$. 5. This more partictdarly concerns substances. 
I The names of substances then, whenever made to stand 

for species, which are supposed to be constituted by real 
essences, which we know not, are not capable to convey 
i certainty to the understanding: of the truth of ffcneral pro- 
positions made np of such terms, we cannot be sure. The 
reason whereof is plain : for how can we be sure that this or 
that quality is in gold, when we know not what is or is not 
gold? Since in this way of speaking nothing is gold, but what 
partakes of an essence, which we not knowing, cannot 
know where it is or is not, and so cannot be sure that any 
parcel of matter in the world is or is not in this sense 
gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not 
that which makes any thing to be called gold, z. e, that 
j real essence of gold whereof we have no idea at all : this 
I being as impossible for us to know, as it is for a blind man 
I to tell in what flower the colour of a pansie is, or is not to 
be found, whilst he has no idea of the colour of a pansie 
at all. Or if we could (which is impossible) certainly know 
where a real essence, which we know not, is ; v. g. in what 
parcels of matter the real essence of gold is ; yet could we 
not be sure, ihat this or that quality could with truth be 
affirmed of gold: since it is impossible for us to know, that 
this or that quality or idea has a necessary connexion with 
a real essence, of which we have no idea at all, whatever 
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species that supposed real essence may bo imagined to 
constitute. 

j, 6. The truth of few tmiversal propositions coficerning sub- 
stances is to be known. 

On the other side, the names of substances, wheq made 
use of as they shopld be, for the ideas men have in their 
xninds, though they carry a clear and determinate signifi- 
cation with them, will not yet serve us to make many uni- 
versal propositions, of whose truth we can be certain* — 
Not because in this use of them we are unceriiain wh^t 
things are signified by them, but because the; complex 
ideas they stand for are such combinations of simple ones, . 
as carry not with thera any discoverable connexion or re- 
pugnancy, but with a very few other ideas. 

§. 7. Because co- existence of ideas in few cases is to be 

known. 

The complex ideas, that our names of the species of 
substances properly stand for, are collections of such, qua- 
lities as have been observed'to co-exist in an unknown sub- 
stratum, which we call substance: but what other qualities 
pecessarily co-exist with such combinations, we cannot 
certainly know, unless we can discover their natuj^l d^^n* 
dence ; which in their primary qualities, we can go but a 
very little way in ; and in all dieir secondary quali^es, we< 
can discover no counexion at all, for the reasoits mention* 
^d, chap. iii. viz. 1. Because we know not the real coq^ti- 
tutions of substances, on which each secondary quality par- 
ticularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would serve 
us only for experimental (not universal) knowledge: and 
reach with certainty no farther, than that bare instaoce; 
because our understandings can discover no conceivable 
connexion between any secondary quality and any modifi- 
cation whatsoever of any of the primary ones. And there- 
fore there are very few general propositions to be made 
concerning substances, which can carry with them un- 
doubted certainty. 

§• 8. Instance in gold. 
All gold is fixed, is a proposition whose truth we can- 
not be certain of,, how . universally soever it be believed. 
Fqr if, according to the useless imagination of the schools, 
any one supposes the term gold to stand for a species of 
things set out by nature, by. a. real essence belonging to it, 
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i( is evident be knows not what particular sabstances are 
oCtbat species: and so cannot, with certainty, affirm any 
tbifig universally of gold. But if he makes gold stand for 
a species determined by its nominal essence, let the no- 
minal essence, for example, be the complex idea of a body 
of a certain yellow colour malleable, fusible, and heavier 
than any other known ; in this proper use of the word 
gold, there is no difficulty to know what is or is not gold. 
But yet no other quality can witli certainty be universally 
affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a discoverable 
coonexioa or inconsistency with that nominal essence. 
Fixedneas, for example, having no necessary connexion, 
that we can discover, with the colour, weight, or any other 
sifDpla idea of our complex one, or with the whole com* 
bination together ; it is impossible that we should certainly 
know tlie truth of this proposition, that all gold is fixed. 

(. 9. 
As there is no discoverable connexion between fixedness 
and the colour, weight, and other simple ideas of that 
Domiml easenoe of gold ; so if we make our complex idea 
of gold a body yellow, fusible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, 
weshallbeat the same uncertainty concerning solubility 
in uq. regia^ and for the same reason : since we can never, 
from comideration of the ideas themselves, with certainty 
affirm. or deny of a body, whose complex idea is made up 
. of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fusible, and fixed, that it 
is solnbie in aqua.regia ; and so on, of the rest of its qua- 
lities. I would' gladly meet with one general ^rmation 
concerning any quality of gold, that any one can certainly 
know is true. It will, no doubt, be presently objected, is 
not thia an universal proposition, ^^ all gold is malleable T* 
To which I answer, it is a very certain proposition, if mal- 
leaUeness be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
stands. for. But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, but 
that that sound stands for an idea in which malleableness 
is contained : and such a sort of truth and certainty as this, 
it is to say a centaur is four-footed. But if malleableness 
makes not a part of the specific essence the naine of gold 
stands for, it is plain, '^ all gold is malleable" is not a cer- 
tain proposition. Because let the comp|/^x idea of gold be 
made up of which soever of its other qualities you please, 
malleableness will not appear to depend on that complex 
idea, nor follow from any simple one contained in it: the 
connexion that malleableness has (if it has any) with those 
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Other qualities, being only by the intervention of the real 
constitution of its insensible parts; which, since we know 
not, it is impossible we should perceive* thftt connexion, 
unless \vc could discover that which ties them together. 

§.](). As far as any such cch existence can be known^ so Jar 
7nivcrsal propositions may be certain. But this will go 
hit a little *way^ because 

The more, indeed, of these co-existing qnalities we unflle 
into one complex idea, under one name, the more precise 
nnd determinate we make the signification of that word; 
l;ut never yet make it thereby more capable of tmiversal 
certainty, in respect of other qualities not contahfied in our 
complex, idea; since we perceive not their connexion or 
dependence on one another, being ignorant both of that 
tea] constitution in which they arc all founded, and also 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our know- 
led(j:e concerning substances is not, as in other things, 
barely of the relation of two ideas tfhat floay exist sq>aTate- 
ly ; but is of the necessary conne^cion and co-existence of 
several distinct ideas in the same subject, or of their repug« 
nancy so to co exist. Could we begki at the other end, 
and discover what it was, wherein that colour consisted, 
what made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fusible, and fixed, and fit to Jbe dissolv* 
ed in this sort of liquor, and not in another : if (I say) we 
had such an idea as this of bodies, and could perceive 
wherein a]l sensible qualities originally consist, and how; 
they are produced; we might frame such ideas of them, 
as would furnish us with matter of more general know^ 
ledge, and enable us to make universal propositions, that 
should carry general truth and certainty with them* But 
whilst our complex ideas of the sorts of substances are so 
remote tVom that internal real constitution, on which their 
sensible qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but 
an imperfiect collection of those apparent qualities our 
senses can discover ; there can be few general propositions 
concerning substances, of whose real truth we can be cer« 
tain ly assured ; ^ince there are but few simple ideas, of 
whose connexion and necessary co-existence we can have 
certain and undoubted knowledge. I imagine amongst all 
the secondary qualities of substances, and the powers re* 
MaMng to them, there cannot any two be named, whose 
ntcessary co* existence, oi^ repugnance to co^exist, can 
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certainly be known, unless in those of the same sense, 
which necessarily exclude one another, as I have elsewhere 
showed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in any 
body, can certainly know what siiieil, taste, sound, or 
tangible qualities it has, nor what alterations it is capable 
to make or receieve, on or from other bodies. The same 
may be said of the sound or taste, &c. our specific names 
of substances standing for any collections of such ideas, it 
is not to be wondered, that we can with them make very few 
general propositions of undoubted real certainty. But 
yet so far as any complex idea, of any sort of substances, 
contains in it any simple idea, whose necessary co*existence 
with any other may be discovered, so far universal propo- 
sitions may with certainty be made concerning it : v. g. 
could any one discover a necessary connexion between 
malleableness, and the colour or weight of gold, or any 
other part of the complex idea signified by that name, he 
might make a certain universal proposition concerning 
gold in this respect; and the real truth of this proposition, 
'^ tliat ail gold is malleable," would be as certain as of 
this, ^^ the three angles of all right-lined triangles are all 
" equal to two right ones." 

J. II. The qualities which make our complex ideas of sub-* 
stUnceSy depend mostly on external^ remote^ and unperceiv^ 
ed cattses. 

Had we such ideas of substances, as to know what real 
constitutixMis produce those sensible qualities we find in 
them, aod how those qualities flowed from thence, we 
could by the specific ideas of their real essences in our own 
minds, more certainly find out their properties, and dis- 
cover what qualities they had or had not, than we can now 
by our senses: and to know the properties of gold, it would 
be no more necessary that gold should exist, and that we 
should make experiments upon it, than it is necessary for 
the knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle 
should exist in any matter; the idea in our minds would 
serve for the one as well as the other. But we are so far 
from being admitted into the secretj? of nature, that we 
scarce so much as ever approach the first entrance towards 
tliem. For we are wont to consider the substances v/e 
meet with, each of them as an entire thin^^ by itself, having 
all its qualities in itself, and independent of other things; 
©verlooking, for the most part, the operations of those in- 
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visible fluids they are encompassed with, and upon whose 
motions and operations depend the greatest part of those 
qinlities which are taken notice of in them, and are made 
by us the inherent marks of distinction whereby we know 
and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where by 
itself, separate from the reach and influence of all other 
bodies, it will immediately lose all Its colour ahd weight, 
and perhaps malleableness too ; which, for aught I know, 
would be changed into perfect friability. Water, in which 
to us fluidity is an essential quality, left to itself, would 
cease to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe so much 
of their present state to other bodies without tht?m, that 
they would not be what they appear to us, were those bo- 
dies that environ them removed : it is yet more so in ve- 
getableS) which are nourished, grow, and produce leaves, 
fiowerS) and seeds, in a constant sticcession. And if W0 
look a little nearer into the state of animals, we shall find 
that their dependence, as to life, motion, and the most 
considerable qualities to be observed in them, is so wholly 
on extrinsical causes and qualities of other bodies that 
make no part of them, that the^ cannot subsist a itioment 
without them : though yet those bodies on wfcich they 
depend, are little taken notice of, and make no part of 
the complex ideas we frame of those animals. Take the 
air but for a minute from the greatest part of living 
creatures, and they presently lose sense, life, and motion. 
This the necessity of breathing has forced into our know- 
ledge. But how many other extrinsical, and possibly very 
remote bodies, do the springs of these admirable machines 
depend on, which are not vulgarly observed, or so much 
as thought on : and how many are there, which the sever- 
est inquiry can never discover? The inhabitants of this 
spot of the universe, though removed so many millions of 
miles from the sun, yet depend so much on the duly tem- 
pered motion of particles coming from, or agitated by it, 
that were this earth removed but a small part of the dis- 
tance out of its present situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that source of heat, it is more than probable that 
the greatest part of the animals in it would immediately 
perish : since we find thcra so often destroyed by an ex- 
cess or defect of the sun*s warmth, which an accidental 
position, in some parts of this our little globe, exposes them 
to. The qualities observed in a loadstone must needs have 
their source far beyond the confines of that body: and the 
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rarage made ofiea oti sleveral sorts of animals by invisible 
causes, the certain death- (as we are told) of some of theniy 
by barely passing the line^ of, as it is certain of other, by 
being removed into a neighbouring country; evidently 
show that the c»ncurrence And operations of several bodies, 
with which they are seldom thought to have any thing to 
do, is absolutely necessary to make them be what tney 
appear to us, and to preserve those qualities by which we 
know and distinguish them. We are then quite out of 
the way, when we think that things contain within them- 
selves the qualities that appear to us in them ; and we in 
vain search for that constitution within the body of a fly» 
or an elephant^ upon which depend those qualities and 
powers we observe in them* For which perhaps, to un- 
derstand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond 
this our earth and atmosphere, but even beyond the sun, 
or remotest star our eyes . have yet discovered. For how 
much the being arid operation of particular substances 
in this our globe depends on causes utterly beyond oar 
view, is impossible for us tp determine. We see and per- 
ceive some of the motions and grosser operations of things 
here about us ; but whence the streams come that keep all 
these curious machines in motion and repair, how convey- 
ed and modified, is beyond our notice and apprehension : 
and tlie great parts and wheels, as I may so say, of this 
stupendous structure of the universe, may, for aught we 
know, have such a connexion and dependence in their in- 
fluences and operations one upon another, that perhaps 
things in this, our mansion would put on quite another face, 
and cease to be what they are, if some one of the stars or 
great bodies incomprehensibly remote from us, should 
'Cease to be or move as it does. This is certain, things 
however absolute and entire they seem in themselves, are 
but retainers to other parts uf^ nature, for that which they 
are most taken notice of by us. Their observable quali- 
ties, actions, and powers, are owing to something without 
them ; and there is not so complete and perfect a part that 
we know of nature, which does not owe the being it has^ 
and the excellencies of it,, to its neighbours; and we must 
not confine our thoughts within the surface of any body^ 
but look a great deal farther, to comprehend perfectly 
those qualities that are in it. 

. $. 12. 
If this be SO9 it is not to be wondered, that we have very 
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imperfect ideas of substances ; and that the real easencesy 
on which depend their properties and operations, are un- 
known to us. We cannot disc^irer so much* as that size, 
figure, and texture of their minute and active parts, which 
is really in them ; much less the different motions and im« 
pulses made in and upon them by bodies from without* 
upon which depends, and by which is formed, the greatest 
and most Remarkable part of those qualities we observe ia 
them, and of which our complex ideas of them are made 
up. This consideration alone is enough to put an end to 
all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real essences; 
which whilst we want, the nominal essences we make use 
of instead of them will be able to furnish us but very spa- 
ringly with any general knowledge^ or universal proposi- 
tions capable of real certainty. 

§. 13. Judgmefit may reach farther^ but that is not know* 

ledge. 
We ate not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be 
found in very few general propositions made concerning 
substances; our knowledge of their qualities and properties 
goes very seldom farther than our senses reach and inform 
us. Possibly inquisitive and observing men may, by 
strength of judgment, penetrate farther, and on probabili* 
ties taken from wary observation, and hints well laid toge- 
ther, often guess right at what experience has not yet dis- 
covered to them. But this is but guessing still: it amounts 
only to opinion, and has not that certainty which is requi- 
site to knowledge. For all general knowledge lies only ia 
our own thoughts, and consists barely in the contemplation 
of our own abstract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or disagreement amongst theqn, there we have 
freneral knowledge ; and by putting the names of those 
ideas together accordingly in propositions, can with cer- 
tainty pronounce general truths. But because the abstract 
ideas of substances, for which their specific names stand, 
whenever they have any distinct and determinate significa- 
tion, have a discoverable connexion or inconsistency with 
but a very few other ideas ; the certainty of universal propo- 
sitions concerning substances is very narrow and scanty ia 
that part, which is our principal inquiry concerning them: 
and there are scarce any of the names of substances, let 
the idea it is applied to be what it will, of which we can 
generally and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has 
not this or that other quality belonging to it, and constantly 
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CO- existing or inconsistent with that idea, whenever it is to 
be found. 
$. l^. fVhai is requisite far our knowledge of substances* 

Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this 
kind, we must first know what changes the primary quali- 
ties of one body do regularly produce in the primary qua* 
lities of another, and how. Secondly, we must know what 
primary qualities of any body produce certain sensations . 
or ideas in us. This is in truth no less than to know all 
the effects of matter, under its divers modifications of bulk, 
figure, cohesion of parts, motion and rest. Which, I 
think every body will allow, is utterly impossible to be known 
by us without revelation. Now if it were revealed to us, 
what sent of figure, bulk, and motion of corpuscles, would 
produce in us the sensation of a yellow colour, and what 
sort of figure, bulk, and texture of parts, in the 6up^ficie%. 
of any body, were fijt to give such corpuscles their due mo* 
tion to produce thatci>lour; would that bp enough to maHi^' 
universal propositions with certainty, concerning the sev^. 
ral sorts of them, unless we had faculties acute enough to 
perceive the precise bulk, figure, texture, fu^d mptipu of 
bodies in those minute parts, by which they operate pn our 
senses,, so that we might by those frame pur abstract ideas 
of them. I have mentioned here only corppr^l substances, 
vhose operations seem to lici more level to our understand^ 
ings: for as to the, operations of spirits, both their thinking 
and moving of bodies, we at first sight find ourselves at a 
toss, though {^rhaps when we have applied our thoughts a 
Kttle nearer io the consideration of bodies, and their opera* 
tioDs, and examined how far our notions, even in these« 
reach, with any clearness, beyond sensible matter of fact» 
ve shall be, bound to confess, that eyen iq these too our, 
discoveries ampunt to very little, beyond perfect ignorance 
and incapacity* 
{• 15. Whilst ouK ideas of Sfibjitance:s contain not their real 

constitutions J we can make but few general certain prO'- 

ppsitians concerning them. 

This is evident, the abstract complex ideas of substances, 
for which their general names stand, not comprehending 
their real constitutions, can afford us very little universal 
^rtainty. Because our ideas of them are not made up of 
that, on which those qualities we observe in them, and 
would inform ourselves about, do depend, or with whic)| 
^y have any certain connexion ; v. g. 1^ the idea t9 
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nrhicfi we give the name fiian, be, a& it commonly is, a 
body of the ordinary shape, with sense, voluntary motion,' 
and reason jomed to it. This being the abstract idea, and 
Consequently the essence of otir species man, we can make 
but very few general certain propositions concerning man, 
standing for such an idea. Because not knowing the real 
constitution on which sensation, power of motion, and rea- 
soning, with tliat peculiar shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the same subject, there are 
very few other qualities, with which we can perceive them 
tb have a necessafy connexion : and therefore we cannot 
with certainty aflirm, that all men sleep by intervals ; that 
no mfen can be nourished by wood or stones ; that all men 
v^ill be pmsoned by hemlock : because these ideais have 
ilo connexion not repugnJEinc^ with this our nominal 
essence of man, with this abstract idea that name stands 
for. We must, in these and the like, appeal to trial in 
I^rticular subjects, whi<Jh can reach but a little way. We 
must content ourselves with probabihty in the rest ; but 
can have no general certainty, whilst our specific idea of 
m^n contains not th^t real coqstittition, which is the root, 
i^herein all hi3 inseparable quuHlies are united, and from 
whence they -flow.' Whilst our idea, the word man stands 
for, is only an imperfect collection of some sensible quali- 
ties and powers in him, there is no discernible connexion 
or repugnance between our specific idea, and the operation 
of either the parts of hcmloci: bv stones, upon bis consti- 
tution. There are animals that safely eat hemlock, and 
others that are nourished by wood and stones : but as long 
as we want ideas of those real constitutions of different 
sorts of animals, wherein these and the like qualrt^ei and 
powers depend, we must not hope to reach certainty in 
universal propositions concerning them. Those few ideas 
only, which have a discernible connexion with our nomi- 
nal essence, or any part of it, can afford us such proposi- 
tions. But these are so few, and of so little moment, that 
y/ve may justly look on our certain ge'neral knowledge of 
substances, as almost none at all. 

J. 16. Wherein lies the general certainty of prapositions. 

To conclude, general propositions, of what kind soever, 
BTC' then only capable of certainty^ when the terms used 
In them stand for such ideas, whose agreement or disagree* 
nient, as there expressed, is capable to be discovert by 
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u»« And we are then certain of their troth or^beh&od, 
wh^n we perceive the icjeaa the terms stand for to agree 
or not agree,, according as they are affirmed or de- 
nied one ojf another. Whence we may take notice^ thai; 
general cei^tainty is never to be found but in our ideas.*-* 
Whenever we go to seek it elsewhere in experiment, or 
observations without us, our knowledge goes not beyond 
particulars. It is the contemplation of our own abstract 
ideas that alone is able to afford us general knowledge* 



CHAP. VII. 

OF MAXIMS. 

$. 1. They are self-evident 

THERU are a sort of propositions, which under th». 
name of ma&ims and axioms have passed for principlesc 
of science ; and because they are self-evident, have been 
lAipposed innate, although nobody (that I know) ever wen1{ 
about to show the reajson and foundation of their clearness 
or cogency. It may however be worth while to inquire 
into the reason of their evidence, and see whether it bf» 
peculiar to them alone, and also examine how far thej. 
ibflueiice and govern our other knowledge. 

§. 2. Wherein that selfevidence consists. 

Knowledge, as has been shown, consi&ts in £be percep* 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of ideas : now where 
that agreement 'or disagreement is perceived immediately 
by itself, without the intervention or help of any other, 
there our knowledge is self-evident. This will . appear to 
be so to any one, who will but consider any of those pro- 
positions, which, without any proof, he assents to at first 
sight : for in all of them he will find, that the reason of his 
assent is from that agreement or disagreemetnt which the 
mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in those 
ideas answering the affirmation or negation in the proposi- 
tion. 

$. 3. Selfevidence not peculiar to received axioms* « 

This being so, in the next place let us consider, whe- 
ther this self evidence be peculiar only to those proposi- 
tions which commonly pass und^ the name of ma^^ima^ 
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and have tlie dignity of axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that several other truths, not allowed to be ax- 
ioms, partake equally with them in tbls' self^evidence. — 
This we shall see, if we go over these several sorts of agree«> 
ment or disagreement of ideas^ which I have above-men- 
tioned, viz. identity, relation, coexistence, and real ex- 
istence ; which ^ill discover to us, that not only those few 
propositions,* which have had the credit of maxims, are 
self-evident, but a great many, even almost an infinite 
number df other propositions are such. 

$• 4j. — 1. As to identity and diversity^ all propositions are 
equalhf' sd^evidenL 

For first the immediate perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of identity^ being fourided in the mind's hav- 
ing distinct ideas, this affords us as many self-evident pro- 
positions, as we' have distinct ideas. ^ Every one that has 
any knowledge at all, has, as the' foundation of it, various 
tfnd distinct ideas: and. it is the first act of theitiind (with- 
out which it can never be capable of anJy [knowledge) to 
know everyone of its ideas by itself, and distinguish it from, 
others. ' Every one finds in himself, that he knows the: 
ideas'he has; that he knows also when.aiiiy one is iii h^ 
ntid^standing^ and what it is ; and that when inore tbaa 
firneiare there; he knows- them disunctly and uncpofi^sed- 
ly one from another. Which always being so. (it b^jog 
impossible but that he should perceive wha.t be perceives) 
he can never be in doubt when any idea is in his mind, 
that it is there; and is ^hat idea it is; an4 that two dis- 
tinct ideas, when they are in his mind, are there, and are 
hot one and the same idea. So that all such affirmations 
and negations a^e made without any possibility of doubt, 
fincertainty, or hesitation,' and must necessarily be as- 
sented to as sopn as understood'; that is, as soon as we 
have in out minds determined ideas, which the terms in 
the proposition stand for. And therefore whenever the 
mind with attention considers any proposition, so as to per- 
ceive the two ideas signified by the terms, and affirmed or. 
denied one of another, to be the same or different; it is 
presently and infallibly certain of the truth of such a pro- 
position, and this equally, whether these propositions b« 
in terras standing for more general ideas, or such as are 
less so, V, g. whether the general idea of being be affirnled 
•f itself, as in this proposition, whatsoever is> is ; or a moi^i^ 
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particular idea be affirmed of itself) as a man is, a man; or, 
whatsoever is white, is white ; or whether the idea of being 
in general be denied of not being, which is the only (if I 
inay.so call it) idea different from it^ as in this other propo^ 
itiiion) it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be; or any idea of any particular being be denied of an* 
other different from it, as a man is not a horse; red is not 
blue. The difference of the, ideas,, as soon as the terms 
are understood, makes the truth of the proposition pre- 
sently visible, and that with an equal certainty and easiness 
iu die less as well as the more general propositions, and 
all for the same reason, viz. because the mind perceives^ 
in any idea» that it has, the same idea to be the same with 
itself; and two different ideas to be different, and not the 
same. And this it is equally certain of, whether these 
ideas be more or less general, abstract, and comprehensive. 
It is not therefore alone to these two general propositions^ 
whatsoever is, is; and it is impossible for the same thing 
to be, and not to b^; that this sort of self-evidence belongs 
by any peculiar right. The perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to these vague ideas, signified by 
the terms whatsoever and thing, than it does to any other 
ideas. These two general maxims, amounting to no more 
in short but this, that the same is the same, and same i$ 
not different, are truths known in^ more particular in* 
stances, as w^ell as in those general maxims, and known also 
in particular instances, before these general maxims are ever 
thought on, and draw all their force from the discernment 
of the mind employed about particular ideas. There is 
nothing more visible than that the mind, without the help of 
any proof, or reflection on either of these general proposi- 
tions, perceives so clearly, and knows so certainly, that the 
idea of white is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue; 
and that the idea, of white,, when it is in the mind, is 
there, and is not absent ; that the consideration of these 
axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of 
its knowledge. Just so it is (as every one may experi- 
meni in himself) in all the ideas a man has in his mind ; 
he knows each to be itself, and not to be another; 
and to be in his mind, and not away when it is there, 
with a certainty that cannot be greater; and there- 
fore the truth of no general proposition can be known 
with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So 
that in respect of identity^ our intuitive knowledge reacbei^ 
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as fir as ottr ideas. And we are eapable of maktag us 
many «elf*evideDt propositioas, as we have names for dis- 
tinct ideas. And I appeal to levery one's own mind^ whe- 
ther this proposition, A circle is a circle, be not as self- 
evident a proposition, as that consisting of more general 
terms, whatsoever is, is; and again whether this proposi- 
tion, blue is not red, be not a proposition that the inind 
can no more doubt of, as soon as it understands the words, 
than it does of that a^iom^ It is impossible for the same 
thing to be, and not to be; and so of all the like. 

§. 6. — 2. In co-exisience ive have f em self-evident propositions. 

Secondly, as to. co^existeace, or such necessary con* 
nexion between two ideas, that, in the subject where one 
of them is supposed, there the other must necessarily be 
Also, of such agreement or disagreement as this, the mind 
has an immediate perception but in very few of thenr. 
And therefore in this sort we have but very little intuitive 
knowledge ; nor are there to be found very ipany propoei^ 
ti(»is that are self-evident, though some there are; v, g; the 
idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its superfi- 
cies being annexed to our idea of body, I think it is a self- 
evident proposition, that two bodies cannot be in the same 
place. 

$• 6. — ^8. In other relations we may have. 

'Thirdly, as to the relations of modes, mathematicians 
have framed many axioms concerning that one relation of 
equality. As, equals taken from equals, the remainder will 
be equal; which, with the rest of that kind, however they 
are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and 2M 
unquestionable truths; yet, I think, that any one who 
considers them will not find, that they have a clearer self- 
evidence than these, that one and one are equal to two; 
that if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, and 
from the five fingers of the other hand two, the remaining 
numbers will be equal. These and a thousand other such 
propositions may be found in numbers, which, at the very 
first hearing, force the assent, and carry with tKenft an 
equal, if not greater clearness, than those mathematicai 
axioms. 

§. 7. — 4. Concerning real existence we hwoe none^ 

Fourthly, as to real existence, since that has no con- 
nexion with any other of our ideas, but that of ourselves, 
andof A first being, we liave in that, concerniAg the real 
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existence oFaU olhere beings, not ao moeh as demonstni* 
tiycy Gauch.l€»sa self-evident knowledge; and thenefore 
coiieeri\ing those there em no maxima 

f 8. T^icse axioms do not much influence our other knovo* 

ledge. 

In the next place let us consider, what influence these 
received maxims. have upon the other parts of our know^ 
Iedge# The rules established in the schools, tliat all rea^ 
sonings are ex pracognitis <$* praconcessisy seem to lay the 
foandatioQ of all other knowledge in these maxims, and to 
suppose them to be pracognita : whereby, I think, are 
tneaat tiiese two things : first, that these axioms are those 
tenths tliat are first known to the mind. Aiid, secondly, 
that upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend* 

§. 9. Because they are not the truths wejirst knew. 

First, that they are not the truths first known to tb9 
miod is evident to experience, as we have shown in an- 
other place, book i. chap. iL Who perceives not that a 
child .certainly knows that a sitranger is not its ' mother ; 
that its sucking bottle is not the rod, long before he knows 
thai it is inopossibie for the same thing to be and not to be? 
Add bow many truths are there about mimbers, which it 
is obvious to observe, that the mind is perfectly acquaint- 
ed with, an4 fully convinces! of, before it ever thought on 
these general maxims, to which mathematicians, in their 
^rguings, do sometimes refer them ? Whereof the rea- 
son is very plain : for that which makes the mind as- 
sent to such proposition3, being nothing else but the per- 
ception it has of tbe agreement or disagreement of its 
ideas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied, one 
qf another, in worda it understands; apd every idea being 
known to be what it is» and every two distinct ideas being 
koown not to be the same ; it must necessarily follow, that 
saeh self-^evident truths must be first known which con-. 
«si of ideas that are fixst in the mind : and the ideaa 
first in the mind, it is evident, are those of particular 
things, from whence, by slow degrees, the understand*^ 
ing proceeds to some few general ones; which bein^ 
taken from the ordinary and familiar objects of scnse^ 
are settled in the fnind» with general names to them. — 
Thus particular ideas are first received and di&tingaish^. 
^\ and so knowledge got about them; and nent tO: 

VOL. II. Y 
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them, the leis general or sp^ific whioh aire toext to p^t^ 
ticular : for abstract ideas are not so obvious or easy to 
children 9 or the jet unexercised mind, as partrcalig- oines. 
If they seem so to grotvii men, it is only because by^ cod- 
stant and fainilidr use they arfe made so. ¥*or when we 
nicely reflect upon them, vte shall find, that g eneral ideas 
are fictions and cgn triyaTi ces o f tbe mindy that carry liiffi- 
ciilty with them, and do not iso easily olffer themselves, as 
we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 
some pains and skill to form thi^ general idea of a trian^e 
(which is yet none of tbe tirost aoatract, comprehensive, 
and difficult), for it must be neither oblique, nor reciangle^ 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scaleuon^ but all and 
none of these at once. la effect, it is sooletbing impeiv 
feet, that cannot ^ist ; an itlea wher&in some parts of «6«> 
veral different and inconsistent ideas are put together. It 
is true, thfe mfnd, in this imperfect Uat^, has need of such 
ideas, and makos all the haste to them it can, for the 
conveniency of communication and enlargement of know« 
ledge ; to both which it is naturally very much inclined. 
But yet one has reason to stispect such ideas are marks ot 
our iniperfection ; at least this is enough to show, that the 
itiost abstract and general ideas are not those that the 
mind h first and most easily acquainted with, not such as 
its earliest knowledge is conversant about. 
§. 10. Because ail tkem the dther parts of our ktU/scledge do 
nt)t depend. 
Secondly, from what hsis been said it plainly follow 9» 
that these magnified maxims are not tfa6 principks and 
foundations of all oqr other knowledge. For if there be 
a great many other truthis, which have as much self»evi- 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before 
them, it is impossible they should be the principles, from 
which we deduce all other trcith». Is it impossible to know 
}/ that one and twa are equal to three, but by vrrtue of this, 
or some such axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts 
taken together ? Many a ode knows that one and two are 
equal to three, without having heard, or thought on tbat^ 
or any other axiom, by which it might be proved: and 
knows h as certainly, as any other man knows, that the 
^hole is equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all 
from the 8a!i>e reason of self evidence ; the quality of those 
ideas being as visible and certain to him without that, or 
Any oth^r ax^om, atwitti it, it necdipg no:proof to make 
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h perceived. Nor after the knowledge that the whole is 
equal to all its parts, does he know tnat one and two are 
equal to three, better or more certainly than he did before* 
For if there be any odds in those ideas, the whole and 
parts are more obscure, or at least more difficult to be set* 
tied in the mind, than those of \>ne, two, and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may ask these men, who will needs have / 
all knowledge, besides those general principles themselves, 
to depend on general, innate, and self-evident principles: 
what principle is requisite to prove, that one and one arc 
two, that two and two are four, that three times (wq are 
six? Which being known without any proof, do evince 
that either all knowledge does not depend on certain pr®* 
€ognita or general maxims, called principles, or else that 
these are principles; and if these are to be counted prin- 
eiples, a great part of numeration will be so. To which 
if we add all the self evident propositions, which may be 
made about all our distinct ideas, principles will be almost 
infinite, at least innumerable, whieh men arrive to the 
knowledge of, at different ages; and a^reat many of thes^. 
innate principles they never come, to know all their lives* 
But whether they come in view of the mind, earlier or 
later, this is true of them, that they are all known by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, 
nor are capable of any proof one from another; much less 
the more particular, from the more general; or the 
more simple irom the more compounded: the more 
simple, and less abstract, being the most familiar, and the 
easier arid earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
clear esit^ ideas, the evidence and certainty of all such'pro- 
positions is in this, that a man sees the same idea to be 
the sanies idea, and infallibly perceives two different ideas 
to be different ideals. For when a man has in his under- 
standing the ideas of one and pf two, the idea of yellow, 
and the idea of blqe, hie cannot but certainly know, that 
the idea of one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; 
and that the idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not 
the idea of blue. For a man cannot confound the ideas in 
his mind, which he has distinct : that would be to have 
them confused and distinct at the same time, which is a 
contradiction : and to have none distinct is to have no use 
of our faculties, to have no knowledge at all. And there^ 
fore what idea soever is affirmed of itself, or whatsoever 
Iwo entire distinct ideas are denied one of another, thi^ 
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mind <^anoot but assent to such a proposttfon a8 iitfaffibly 
true, as soon as it understands tbe terms, without bestta* 
tion Of need of proof, or regarding those oiade in more 
general terms, and called maxims. 

J, 1 1. What me these general m€iaims have* 

What shall we then say ? Are these general maxims of 
no use ? By no meahs ; though perhaps their use is not 
that, which it is commonly taken to be. But since douln- 
ing in the least of what haili been by some men ascribed 
to these maxims may be apt to be cried out against, asover« 
turning the foundations of all tbe sciences; it may be worth 
while to consider them, with respect to other parts of our 
knowledge, and examine m<nre particularly to what pur« 
poses they serve, and to what not. ^ 

1. It is evident from what has been already said, that 
they are of no isse to prove or confirm less general self- 
evident propositions. 

^. It is as plain that they ^re not, nor have been tbe 
foundations whereon any science hath been built. There 
is, I know, a great deal of talk, propagated from 8Cholasti<i 
men, of sciences and the maxims on which they are built: 
but it has been my ill kick never to meet with any suck 
sciences; much less any one buill^ttpon these two maxteiS) 
what is, is; and it is impossible for the same thing to be, 
and not to be. And i would be glad to be shown where 
any such science, erected upon these, or any other general 
axioms, is to be found : and should be obliged to any one 
who would lay before me tbe frame and system of any sci* 
ence so built on these or any such*like maxims, that coold 
not be shown to stand as firm without any coBsideration of 
them. I ask, whether these general maxims have not the 
same use in the study of divinity, and in theologieiil ques* 
tions, that they have in other sciences ? They serve here 
too to silence wranglers, and put an end to dispute. Bat 
I think that nobody will therefore say, that tbe christian 
religion is built upon these maxims, or that the knowledge 
we have of it is derived from these principles. It is from 
revelation we have received it, ilnd without revelation these 
maxiuis bad never been able to help us to it. When we 
firHJ out an idea, by wbose intervention we discover tbe 
connexion of two others, this is a revelation from Ood to 
UB, by the voice of reason. For we then come to know a 
truth that we difd not know before. Wb^n God declares 
any truth to us, this is a revekatioii to us by the voice of 
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hh spirit) mA we are advanced in our knowle^^. But in 
neither of tbese do we receive our light or knowledge from 
Biaxifms* But in the one the things themselves afford it» 
and we see the truth in them by perceiving their a^ree- 
iiient or disagreement. In the other, Ood himself affords 
it immediately to us, and we see the truth of what he saya 
in his unerring venacity. 

S. They are not of use to help men forward in the ad* 
▼aneement of sciences, or new discoveries of yet unknown 
troths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired 
book, has demonstrated several propositions, which are so 
many new tftfths, before unknown to the world, and are 
-iarther advances in mathematical knowledge: but, for the 
discovery of these, it was not the general maxims, what is, 
is; or, the whole is bigger than a part; or the like; that 
helped him. These were not the clues that led him into 
the discovery of the truth and Certainty of those proposi* 
tSoQS. Nor waa it by them that be got the knowledge of y 
Ihose demonstrations; but by findirig out intermediate y 
ideas^ that showed the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas^ as expressed in the propositions he demonstrated. 
This is the greatest exercise and improvement of - human 
mideratandiBg in the enlarging of knowledge, and advan<» 
eiog the sciences ; wherein they afe far enough from re*" 
eeiviitgaay help from the contemplation of these, or the 
like iDagnified maxims. ' Would those who have this tra* vX 
ditioiial adamration of these propositions, that they think 
no seep ean be in«de in knowledge without the support of 
an afxiom^ no stone laid in the building of the sciences 
withotft « general maxim, but distinguish between the me* 
thod of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating; be* 
tween the method of raising any science and chat of teach* 
ing it to others as far as it is* advanced ; they would see 
that those general maxims were not the foundations on 
whieh the first discoverers raised their admirable struc- 
tures^ DOT the keys that unlocked and opened those secrets 
of kacrwledge. Though afterwards, when schools were / 
erected^ and sciences had their professors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made use of maxims, L e. 
laid down certain propositions which were self-evident, 
or to be received for true;, which being settled in the 
minds of their scholars, as unquestionable verities, they on 
occasion made use of, to convince them of truths in pani- 
eulur instances that were not so familiar to their minds as 
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those general axioms whieh bad before been fneulcated to: 
them, and carefully settled in their miods. Though these 
particular in&taDGes, when well reflected on, are no less 
^If-cvident to the understanding than the general maxtois. 
brought to confirm them : and it* was in those particular 
iDStance» that thc' first discoverer found the truth, without 
the help of the general niaxim^ : and so may any one dse 
do^ who with attention considers them. 

Xo come therefore to the use that is made of maxims. 

w/ ' liii They ajre of use, ^ has been observed, in the ordir 
QUry methods of teaching sciences as far as they are ad*^ 
vanced ; but of little pr none in advancing them farther. 

y 2. They are of ps^ in disputes, for the silencing of ob-. 
stinate wranglers, a^d bringing those contests to somov 
Cti^clusion. Whether a need cf them to that end came^ 
not i»t in the manner following, I crave leave to inquire^ 
The schonls baying made disputation the touchstone of 
men's abilities, apd the criterion of knowledge, adjudged 
victory to bifn. that k^pt the field : and he that had the last ' 
word, was concluded to have the better of the arguraent» 
if not of the cause. But because by this means there waa^ 
like to be ^p decision between skilful combatants, whilst 
one never Jailed of a medium terimnus to prove any pro- 
position t> ^^d the other could as constantly, without, 09 
with a distinction, deny the major or minor ;• to prevent, a& 
much as covtd be, running out of disputes intp an eudle$s( 
ti;ain of ^llpgtsms, certain general prppositions, most oS 
them indeed self-evident, were introduced into the schools) 
which beipg such as all men allowed and agreed in, were^ 
looked on as general measures of truth, and served instead 
of principles (where th^ diputants had not lain do^vn any 
Q^r between them) beyond whipb there was'n<]t gpingst 
and which mu^t not be rec^ied from by ^i^b^i: ^e. And 
thus these max^iraa getting the pame of principles, beyond 
whicljt, men ip d.i^puite co^ld not retreat, were by mistake 
taken to. b^ origiaab.and. sources, from whence all know- 
ledge began, and the v foundations wheiteoq the sciences 
were built, because when in their disputes they came to 
any o(^bese, they stopped there, and went no farther, the 
nMntter was determined. But how much this is a mistake^ 
hath been already shown. 

/Diis method of the schools, which have been thought 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I suppose, the 
like use of these ma^fims, into a great p^rt o( conver^atioa 
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oCK of tlie schools, to stop tlie fiddtfths 6f caviHers, whom 
any ofae is excused from ar^uiiig 'any longer wiib, whefi 
tbey deny these general seW^evid^ii principles received by" 
all reasonable men, "wbo haire once tkou^^ht of them : bot 
\et their ttse herein is bat to put ftu end to wrangling. 
They in ^i'tsth, when urf^bA in such cfl[ses,teadi nothing: 
th^t is already done-by Uie intermodiitte ideas made use of 
in the <lebate» whose connexion may be seen ^without the* 
help of those maxims, and so th^ truth known before eh6 
maxim is pffodutedy and the argatnent brought to a first 
principle. Men Wduld give off a wlrong argument beford- 
it cayie to that, if in their disputes they proposed to tbem^ 
selves che- finding and embracing of truth, and not a cdn* 
test fur victory. And thus maxims have their use to piit' 
a stop to their pei^ersert^ss, whose ingiintlity should haTj^- 
yielded sooner. But the method t)f Uiese schools hifvih^ 
allowed and encouraged men to oppose and resist evident 
truth till they are baffled, u e. till they are reduced to' 
*contraditt themselves or some established princiiihs, it is 
no wonder that they should not in ci^l coiivet*satibn be 
atshan^ed of that, which in the schools is -counted a ^irlue 
and a glory; obstinately to miBiiitain that side of the quea-- 
tton they have chosen, whether tnie or -fHlse, to the iast 
extreiuity, even dftet* comrictioiK A strange way to tfttain ^ 
truth iand knowledge, and riiat which I think the ratieiitil^ 
part of manjiind, not corrupted byedocation, could scatee' 
believe should ever be admitted amongst the lovers of 
truth, and students of religion or nature; or introduced 
ioto the seminaries of those who are to propagate thetruths 
of religion and philosophy amongst the ignorant and un- 
convinced. How much such a way of learning is like to 
turn young men's minds'from the sincere search and love 
of truth ; nay, and to make them "doubt whether there is 
any such thing, or at least worth the adliering to, I shall 
not now inquire. This I think, that bating tbose places^ ^Z 
which brought the peripatetic philosopiiy iilto their ^lods^ 
wheVe it continued many ages, without teaching the world 
any thing but the art of wrangling; these maxims were 
no where thought ^he foandations on which the scionces^ 
were built, nor the great bdps to the advanceniien« of 
knowledge. f 

As to these general maxims, therefore, they arc, as I hkVe 
said, of great use in deputes, to stop the mouths of wran<« 
glei*s ; but not of much use to the discovery of unknown 
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trutbs» or to help the mind forwards in its search «fier < 
knowlodge. For who ever began to build hi» knowledge 

" on this general proposition, what is, is; or» it is impossi- 
ble for the same thing to be and not to be : and from ei* 
ther of these, as from a principle of science, deduced a sys- « 
tern of useful knowledge? Wrong opinions often involving ' 
contradictions, one of these maxims, as a toucbstoDe^ 
may serve well to show whither they lead. But y^t, 

/ however fit to lay open the absurdity or mistake of o man'$ 
reasoning or, opinion, they are of very little use for en- 
ligtening the understanding ; and it will not be Ipund, 
that the mind receives much help from them in its pro- 
gress in knowledge ; which i^ould be neither less, n^r less 
certain, were these two general propositions never thought 
oi;i« It is true, as I have said^ they sometimes serve in ar- 

SimfMi^ation to stop a wrangler's mouth, by showing the - 
. )surd.i(y of what be sailh, and by exposing him to the ' 
sh^me of contradicting what all the world know$, and hq 

-y himself canpot but own to be trqe« But it is one thin^ to^* 
sbpw a Rian tliat he i% in an f rror» find another tQ put hiqi 
, in. po^ession of truth : and I would fain know what truths 
these two propositions are able to teach, aod by xheJLt 
influence naake us know, . which ^/e did not know before^, 
or could not know without them. Let us reason frpoi 
them as well a3 we cb^» they are only about identical pre- 
dications, and. influence, if any at all, none but such^-r— . 

y Each piK*ticular proposition concerning identity or diversity 
is as clearly and certainly known in itself, if attended to» ^ 
€;ither of these general ones: only these general ones, as 
serving .in all cases, are therefore more inculcated and 
insisted on. As to other less general maxims, many of 
tb^m are. no more than bare verbal propositions, and 
t^ach us nothing but the respect and import of names one 
tp another. ^' The whole is equal to all its parts;" what 
real truth, J beseech you, does it teach us ? What more is 
contained in that maxim than what the signification of the 
MTord totum, or the whole, does of itself import ? And 
he that knows thnt the word whole stands for what is made 
up of all its parts, knows very little less, than that whole is 
equal to all it parts. And upon the same ground, I think 
that this proposition, a hill is higher than a valley, and 
several the like, may also pass for maxims. But yet mas- 
ters of mathematics, when they would, as teachers of what 
they know, initittte others in that science; do not without 
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reason place tins, and some other sucIj maxims, at the en- 
trance gf their systems ; that their scholars, having in the V 
beginning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with these 
propositions, made in such general terms, may be used to 
make such reflections, and have these more general propo-> 
sitions, as formed rules and sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular cases. Not that if they be equally weighed^ >/ 
they are more clear and evident than the particular in- 
stances they are brought to confirm ; but that, being more 
familiar to the mind, the very naming them is enough to 
satisfy the understanding. But this, I say, is more from 
our custom of using them, and the establishment they have 
got in our minds, by our often thinking of them, thaa 
from the different evidence of the things. But before cus- 
tom has settled methods of thinking and reasoning in our 
mind-s I an) apt to imagine it is quite otherwise ; and that 
the child, when part of his apple is taken away, knows it 
better in that particular instance, than by this general pro- 
position, the whole is equal to all its parts ; and that if one 
of these have need to be confirmed to him by the other, 
the general has more need to be let into his mind by the 
particular, thad the particular by the general. For in par* 
ticulars our knowledge begins, and so spreads itself by de- 
grees to generals. Though afterwards the mind takes the 
quite contrary course, and having drawn its knowledge in- 
to as general propositions as it can, makes those familiar 
to its thoughts, and accustonis itself to have recourse to 
them, as to the standards of truth and falsehood. By 
which familiar use of them, as rules to measure the truth 
of other propositions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular propositions have their truth and evidence 
from their conformity to these more general ones, which in 
discourse and argumentation are so frequently urged, and 
constiintly admitted. And this I think to be the reason 
why amongst so many self-evident propositions, the inost 
general otily have bad the title of maxims. 

J. 12. MaximSy if care be not taken in the use of'words^ may: ^ 

prove contradictions. pj^.^v^ 

One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve concerning these general maxims, that they are so 
tiir iVom improving or establishing our minds in true know- 
ledge, that if our notions be wrong, loose or unsteady, and 
we resign up our thoughts to the sound of words, rather 
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than fix them on settled determined ideas of things ; I say, 
these general maxims wil) serve to confirm us in mistakesi 
and in such a way of use of words, which is most common^t 
will serve to prove contradictions : v. g. he that, with D^ 
Cartes, shall frame in his mind an idea of what he calls 
body to be nothing but extension, may easily demonstrate 
that there is no vacuum,^ z. e. no space void of body, by 
this maxim, wh^t is, is. For the idea to which he annexes 
the name body, being bare extension, his knowledge, that 
space cannot be without body, is certain. For he knows 
his own iflea of extension clearly and distinctly, and knows 
that it is what it is, and not another idea, though it be call- 
ed by these three names, extension, body, space. Which 
three words, standing for one and the same idea, may no 
doubt, with the same evidence and certainty, be affirmed 
one of another, as each of itself; and it is as certain, that 
whilst I use them all to stand for one and the same idea, 
this predication is as true and identical in its signification, 
that space is body, as. this predication is true and identi- 
cal, that body is body, both in signification and sound. 
$^ IrS. Instance in vaemmim 
But if another should come, and make to himself an- 
other idea, different from Des Cartes's, of the same thing, 
which yet with Des Cartei^, he calls by the same name 
body ; and make his idea, which be expresses by the word, 
body, to be of a thing that hath both extension and solidity 
together ; he will as easily demonstrate, that there may be 
a vacuum, or space without 9 body, as Des Cartes demon- 
strated the contrary* Because the idea to which be gives 
the name space being barely the simple one of extension ; 
and the idea to which he gives the name body, being the 
complex idea of extension and resistibility, or solidity, to- 
gether in the same subject ; these two ideas are not exact- 
ly one and the same, but. in the understanding as distinct 
as the ideas of one and two, white and black, or as of cor- 
pdrelty and humanity, if I may use those barbarous terms: 
and therefore the predication of them in our minds, or in 
words standing for them, is not identical, but the negation 
of them on e"of another, viz. this proposition, extension 
or space is not body, is as true and evidently certain, as 
this maxim, it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be, can make any proposition. 
$• 14?. The j^ prove not the existence ofth ings without us. 
But yet though both these propositions (as you see) may 
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be equally demonstrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, 
and that there cannot be a vacuum, by these two certain 
principles, vis. what is, is ; and the same thing cannot 
be and not be : yet neither of these principles will serve 
to prove to us, that any, or what bodies do exist ; for 
that we are Idt to our senses, to discover to us as far as 
they can. Those universal and self-evident principles, 
being only our constant, clear, and distinct knowledge of 
our own ideas^ more general or comprehensive, can as- 
sure us of nothing that passes without the mind ; their 
certainty is founded only upon the knowledge we have of 
each idea by itself, and of its distinction from others; 
about which we cannot be mistaken whilst they are in our 
minds, though we may, and often arc mistaken when we 
retain the names without the ideas; or use them confus- 
edly sotnetimes for one, and sometimes for another idea. 
In which cases tbe force of these axioms, reaching only 
to the sound, and not the signification of the words, serves 
only to lead us into confusion, mistake and error. It is 
to shofv men, that tbese maxims, however cried up for 
the gredt guards of truth, will not secure them from er* 
ror in a careless loose use of their words, that I have 
made tbis remark. In all that is here suggested concern- 
ing*tbeir little use for the improvement ol knowledge, or 
dangerous use in undetermined ideas, I have been far 
enough from saying or intending they should be laid aside> 
as some have been too forward to charge me. I affirm 
them to be trutbft, self-evident truths; and so can- 
not be laid aside« As far as their influence will reach, it 
is in vain to endeavour, nor wiU I attempt to abridge it. 
But yet, without any injury to truth or knowledge, I 
may have reason to think their use is not answerable to 
the great stress which seems to be laid on them; and I may 
warn men not to make an ill use of them, for the confirm- 
ing themselves in errors. 

J. 15. Tkedr appliccUion dangerous about complex ideas. p.. J?>>^^iV 

But let them be of what use they will in verbal propo-* 
sitions, tbey cannot discover or prove to us the least 
knowledge of the nature of substances, as they are found 
and exist without us, any farther than grounded on expe- 
rience. And though the consequence ol these two pro-* 
positions, called prmciples, be very clear, and their use 
^Qt dangerous or hurtliily in the probation of such tbiogsj^. 
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wherein there is no need at all of them for proof, but 
such as are clear by themselves witbout tbeni, viz. where 
our ideas are determined, and known by tbe names that 
stand for them : yet when these principles, viz. what is, 
is ; and it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not 
to be ; are made use of in the probation of propositions, 
wherein are words standing for complex ideas; w. g. man, 
horse, gold, virtue; there they are of infinite danger, and 
most conimmonly make men receive and retain false- 
hood for manifest truth, and uncertainty for demonstra- 
tion : upon which follow error, obstinacy, and all the 
mischiefs that can happen, from wrong reasoning. The 
reason whereof is not, that these principles are less true, 
or of less force in proving propositions made of terms 
standing for complex ideas, than where tbe propositions are 
about simple ideas. But because men mistake generally, 
thinking that where tbe same terms are preserved, the 
propositions are about the $ame things, though tbe ideas 
they stand for are in truth d liferent ; therefore these max- 
ims are made use of to support those, which in sound and 
appearance are contradictory proposition's ; as is clear in 
the demonstrations above mentioned about a vacuum.-^ 
So that whilst men take words for things, as usually they 
do, these maxims may and do commonly serve to prove 
contradictory propositions: as shall yet be farther made 
manifest. 

§. 16. Instance in man. 
For instance, let man be that concerning which 70a 
would by these first principles demonstrate any thing, and 
we shall see, that so far as demonstration is by these 
principles, it is only verbal, and gives ns no certain uni- 
versal true proposition, or knowledge of any being exist- 
ing without us. First, a child having framed tbe idea of 
a man, it is probable that his idea is just like that picture^ 
which the painter makes of the visible appearances joined 
together ; and such a complication of ideas together in 
his understanding, makes up the simple complex idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or flesh-colour in Eng- 
land being one, the child can demonstrate to you that a 
negro is not a man, because white colour was one of the 
constant simple ideas of tbe complex idea he calls man ; 
and therefore he can demonstrate by the principle it is im- 
pw^ible for the same thing to be, and not to be, that a negro 
16 not a man ; the foundation of his certainty being not 
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that universal propositiop, which perhaps be never heard 
nor .thought of, jbut the clear distinct perception he hath 
of his own simple ideas of black and white, which he can* 
not be persuaded to take, nor can ever mistake one for 
another, whether he knows that maxim or no : and to this 
child, or any one who hath such an idea, which he calls 
roan, can you never demonstrate that a n)an hath a souU 
because his idea of man includes no such notion or idea in 
it. And therefore to him, the principle of what is, is, 
proves not this matter; but it depends upon collection and 
observation, by which he is to make his complex idea 
called man. 

§. 17. 

Secondly, another that hath gone farther in framing and 
collecting the idea he calls man, and to the outward shape 
adds laughter and rational discourse, may demonstrate that 
infants and changelings are no men, by this maxim, it is 
impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be ; and I 
have discoursed with very rational men, who have actually 
denied that thev are men. 

$. 18. 

Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the complex idea 
which be calls man, only out of the ideas of body in gene- 
ral, and the powers of language and reason^ and leaves 
out the shape wholly: this man is able to demonstrate, that 
a man may have no hands, but be quadrnpes, neither of 
those being included in his i<lea of man ; and in whatever 
body or shape he found speech and reason joined, that 
was a man; because having a clear knowledge of such a 
complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. 

j. 19. LittU use of these maxims in proof s where we have 
clear and distinct ideas. 

So that, if rightly considered, I think we may say, that ^ 
where our ideas are determined in our minds, and have 
annexed to them by us known and steady names under 
those settled determinations, there is little need or no use 
at all of these maxims, to prove the agreement ordisagree- 
ment of any of them. He that cannot discern the truth or 
falsehood of such propositions, without the help of these 
and the like maxims, will not be helped by these maxims 
to do it: since he cannot be supposed to know the truth of 
these maxims themselves without proof, if he cannot know 
the truth of others without proof, which are as self-evident 
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as these. Upon this ground it is, that intuitive knowledge 
neitlier requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more 
than another. He that will suppose it does, takes away 
the foundation of all knowledge and certainty: and he that 
need» any proof to make bim certain, and give his assent 
to this proposition, that two are equal to two, will also 
have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. 
y He that needs a probation to convince him, that two are 
not three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 
circle, &c. or any other two determined distinct ideas are 
not one and ilie same, wilt need also a demonstration to 
convince him, that it is impossible for the same thing to 
bf, and not to be. 
$. 20 Their me dangerous lohere our ideas are confused. 
And as the^^e maxiius are oi little use, where we have 
determined ideas, so they are, as I have showed, of dan« 
geri)us use, where our ideas are not determined; and wher^ 
we use words that are not annexed to determmed ideas, 
but such as are of a loose and wandering signification, 
sometimes standing for one, and sometimes for another 
idea: from which follow mistake and errour, which these 
maxims (brought as proofs to establish propositions, where- 
in the terms stand for undetermined ideas) do by~ their 
autliurity confirm and rivet. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. 

^» 1. Some propositions bring no increase to our km/wledge. 

\JU HE I'HER the maxims treated of in the foregoing 
^^ chapter be of that use to real knowledge, as is gene* 
rally supposed, I leave to be considered. This, I think, 
may confidently be affirmed, that there are universal pror 
positions; which though they be certainly true, yet they 
add no light to our understandings, bring no increase to 
our knowledge. Such are, 

§. 2. Asjirsf identical propositions. 
First, ail purely identical propositions. These obvi- 
ously, and at first blush, appear to contain no instruction 
in them. For when we affirm the said term of itself, whe* 
ther it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any diesLt 
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and real idea, it shows us nothing but what we iriusl cer- 
tainly fcoow befoi^e, whether such a proposition be eitheir 
made by or proposed to us. Indeed that njost generat 
one, what is, is, may serve sometimes to show a man the 
absurdity he is gujity of, when by circumlocution, or equi^ 
vocal terms, he would, in particular instances, deny the 
same thing of itself; because nobody will so openly bid de- 
fiance to common sense, as to affirm visible and direct 
contradictions in plain words; or if he does, a man is ex-^ 
cased if he breaks oflFany farther discourse with him Bat 
yet, I think, I may say, that neither that received maxim, 
nor any other identical proposition, teaches m any thing: 
and though in such kind ol* propositions, this great and 
magnified maxim, boasted to he the foundation of demon- 
stration, may be and often is made use of to confirm them: 
yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the 
same word, may with great certainty be affirmed of itself, 
without any .doiibt of the truth of any buch proposition ; 
and let me add aiso, without any real knowledge. 

J. 3. 

For at this rate, any very ignorant person, who can 
bat make a proposition, and knows what he means when 
he says, ay, or no, may make a miilian of propositions, of 
whose truth he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know 
one thing in the world thereby ; v- g. what is a soul, is a 
a soul; or a soul is a soul ; a spirit is a spirit ; a teiiche is 
a fetiche, &c. These all being -equivalent t ) this proposi- 
tion, vlzt, what Uy is, u e. what hath existence, hath exist- 
ence; or who hath a soul, hath a soul. What is this more 
than trifling with words ? It is but like a monkey shifting 
his oyaier firom ona hand to the other ; and had he' out 
words, might, no doubt, have said, " oyster in right hand 
i* ^ubjenQt, and oyster in left hand is predicate :" aud so 
might have made a self-evident proposition of oysters, i. e. 
oyMer is oyster ; and yet, with all this, ni»t have been oue 
whit the wiser or . more knowing : and that way of handr. 
ling the matter would much at one have satisfied the mon- 
key's hunger, or a man's understanding ; and they would 
have improved in knowjedge and bulk together. 

I know there are some who, because identical proposi- 
tions are sglf-evident, show a great concern for them, and 
think they, do great service to philosophy by crying them 
up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the 
under^andiog were led into all truth by them only ; I 
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grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all true and 
Self-evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of all our 
knowledge: lies in the faculty we have of perceiving the 
same idea to be the same, and of discerning it from those 
that are different, as I have shown in the foregoing chap- 
ter. But how that vindicates the making use of identical 
propositions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the 
imputation of trifling, I do not see. Let any one repeat, 
as often as he pleases that the will is the will, or lay what 
stress on it he thinks fit ; of what use is this, and an infi- 
finite the like propositions, for the enlarging our know- 
ledge? Let a man abound, as much as the plenty of wordtf 
which he has will permit, in such propositions as these ; a 
law is a law, and obligation is obligation ; right is right, 
and wrong is wrong: will these and the like ever help him 
to an acquaintance with «thics? or instruct him or others 
in the knowledge of morality? Those who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and what is 
wrong, nor the measures of them ; can with as much as-> 
surance make, and infallibly know the truth of, these and 
all such propositions, as be that is best instructed id mo- 
rality can do. But what advance do such propositions 
give in the knowledge of any thing necessary or useful for 
their conduct? 

He would be thought to do little less than trifle, who, for 
the enlightening the understanding in any part of know- 
ledge, should be busy with identical propositions, and insist 
on such maxims as these: substance is substance, and body 
is body; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex; a 
centaur is a centaur, and a chimera i^ a chimera, &c. — 
For these and all such are equally true, equally certain, 
and equally self-evident. But yet they cannot but be 
counted trifling, when made use of as principles of instruc- 
tion, and stress laid on them, as helps to knowledge: since 
they teach nothing bat what every one, who is capable of 
discourse, knows without being told ; viz. that the same 
term is the same term, and the same idea the same idea. 
And upon this account it was that I formerly did, and do 
still think, the offering and inculcating such propositions, 
in order to give the understanding any new light or inlet 
into the knowledge of things, no belter than trifling. 

Instruction lies in something very different; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to truths 
be does not yet know, must find out intermediate ideas, 
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and then lay them in such order one by another, that the 
understanding may see the agreement or disagreement of 
those in question. Propositions that do this are instruc- 
tive; but they are far from such as affirm the same term 
of itself : which is no way to advance one's self or others, 
in any sprt of knowledge. It no more helps to that, than 
it would help any one, in his learning to read, to have 
such propositions, as these inculcated to him. An A is 
an A, and a B is a B ; which a man may know as well as 
any school* master, and yet never be able to read a word 
as long as he lives. Nor do these, or any such identical 
propositions, help him one jot forwards in the skill of read* 
ing, let him make what use of them he can. 

If those who blame my calling them trifling propositions, 
had but read, and been at the pains to understand, what I 
have above writ in very plain English, they could not but 
have seen that by identical propositions I mean only such, 
wherein the same term, importing the same idea, is affirm* 
ed of itself : which I take to be the proper signification of 
identical propositions: and concerning all such, I think I 
may continue safely to say, that to propose them as instruc- 
tive, is no better than trifling. For no one who has the 
use of reason can miss them, where it is necessary they 
should be taken notice of; nor doubt of their truth, when 
he does take notice of them. 

But if men will call propositions identical, wherein the 
same term is not affirmed of itself, whether they speak 
more properly than I, others must judge; this is certainy 
all that tney say ol propositions that are not identical in 
my sense, concerns not me, nur what I have said ; all that 
I have said relating to those propositions wherein the same 
term is affirmed of itself. And I would fain see an in- 
stance, wherein any such can be made use of, to the ad- 
vantage and improvement of any one's knowledge. In- 
stancea of other kinds, whatever use may be made of them, 
concern not ,me, as not being such as I call identical. 

J. 4, Secondly^ when a part of any complex idea is predicate 
ed of the whole. 

Secondly, another sort of trifling propositions is, when a 
part of the complex idea is predicated of the name of the 
whole; a part of the definition of the word defined. Such 
are all propositions wherein the genus is predicated of the 
species, or more comprehensive of less comprehensive 
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terms : for what information, what knowledge carries this 
proposition in it, viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows 
the complex idea the name lead stands for ? all the himpl^ 
ideas that go to the complete onle signified by the term 
metal, being nothing but what be before comprehended, 
and signified by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that 
knows the significatiob of the word metal,, and not of the 
word lead, it is la shorter way to explain the significatioii 
of the word lead, by sayidg it is a knetal, which at once 
ex'pteiftes several of its simple ideas, than to enumerate 
them one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy, fu* 
sible, and malleable. 

$. 5. As part of the definition oj the term defined. 

Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the de- 
finition of the term defined, or to affirm any on« of the 
simple ideas*of a complex one of the tiame bf the whole 
complex idea; as, all gold is fusible. For fusibility be- 
ing one of the sitnple ideas that goes to the making up the 
complex one the sound gold stands for, what can it be but 
playing with sotihds, to affirm that of the name gold, 
which is comprehended in its received signification ? It 
"would be thought little better than ridiculous to affirm 
gravely as a truth of moment, that gold is yellow ; and I 
see not how it is any jot more material to say, it is fusible, 
unless that quality be left out of the complex idea, of 
which the sound gold' is the mark in ordinary speech. 
What instruction can it carry with it, to tell okie that 
which he bath been told already, or he is supposed to 
know before ? For I am supposed to know the significa- 
tion of the word another uses to me, or else he is to tell 
me. And if I know that the naiUe gold stands for this 
^complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable, it 
i¥ill not much instruct me to pat it solemnly afterwards in 
B proposition, and gravely say, all gold is fusible. Such 
propositions can only serve to show the disingenuity of 
one, who will go from the definition of his own terms, by 
leminding him sometimes of it; but carry no knowled^ 
wi^h theui, but of the biguification of words, however cer- 
tain they bc^ 

§. C Instance man andpalfry. 

Every mati \& an animal, or living body, is as certain a 
proposition as can be; but no more conducing to the 
knowledge of things, than to say a palfry is an ambling 
tiorse, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
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about tbe signification of words,, and make meknow but 
this ; that body, sense, and motion, or power of sensation 
and moving, are three of those ideas that I always com* 
prebend and signify by the word man ; and where they 
are not to be found together, the name man belongs not 
to that thing : and so of the other, that body, sense, and 
a certain way of going, with a certain kind of voice, are 
some of those ideas which I always comprehend, and sig- 
nify by the word palfry ; and when they are not to be 
found together, the name palfry belongs not to that thing. 
It is just the same, and to the same purpose, when any 
term standing for any one or more of the simple ideas, 
that altogether make up that complex idea which is called 
«ian, is affirmed of the term man : v. g, suppose a Roman 
signified by the word homo all these distinct ideas united 
in one subject, eorporietas, sensibilita$j potentia se moiven^ 
dij rationalitas^ risibilitas ; he might, no doubt, with 
great certainty, universally affirm one, more, or all of 
these together of the word homo^ but did no more than 
say that the word homo^ in his country, comprehended 
in its signification all these ideas. Much like a romance 
knight, who by the word palfry signified these ideas ^ 
body of a certain figure, four-legged, with sense, motion, 
amb^ng, neighing, white, used to have a wom.an on his 
back } might with the san(ie certainty universally affirm al- 
so any or all of these of the word palfry : but did thereby 
teach no more, but that the word palfry, in his or romance . 
language, stood for all these, aixd was not to be applied 
to any thing, wber^ any of these was wanting. But be 
that shall tell me, that in whatever thing sense, motion, 
reaspn, ^nd lauj^hter, were united, that thing had actual* 
ly a notion of God, or would be cast into a sleep by opium, 
made indeed an instructive proposition : because neither 
having the notion of God, nor being cast into sleep by opi- 
um, being contained in the idea signified by tbe word man, 
wc are by such propositions taught something more than 
barely what tbe word man stands for ; and therefore the 
knowledge contained in it is more than verbal. " 
§• 7. For this teaches but the signification of words* 
Before a man makes any proposition, he is supposed to 
understand the terms he uses in it, or else he talks like a 
parrot, only making a noise by imitation, and framing 
^jtain sounds, which he has learnt of others : but not as 
a rational creature, using them for signs of ideas which b^ 
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has in his mind. The hearer alsd is supposed to under- 
srtand the terms as the speaker UJ^es them, or else he talks 
jargon, and makes an uintelligible noise. And therefore 
he trifles with words, who makes such a proposition, 
^hich, when it is made, contains no more than one of 
the terms does, and which a man was supposed to know* 
before ; i;. ^. a triangle hath three sides, or saffron is yel- 
low. And this is no farther tolerable, than where a man 
goes to explain his terms, to one who is supposed or de- 
clares himself not to understand him : and then it teaches 
only the signification of that word, and the use of that 
aign. 

§. 8. But no real knt/wledge. 

We can know then the truth of two sorts of propositions 
with perfect certainty ; the one is, of those trifling propo- 
sitions which have a certainty in them, but it is only a 
Terbal certainty^ but not instructive. And secondly, we 
can know the truth, and so may be certain in propositions 
which affirm something of another, which is a necessary 
consequence of its precise complex idea, but not contained 
in it : as that the external angle of all triangles is bigger 
than either of the opposite internal angles; which relation 
of the outward angle to either of the opposite internal an- 
gles, making no part of the complex idea signified by the 
name triangle, this is a real truth, and conveys with it 
instructive real knowledge. 

§. 9. General propositions concerning substances are ojleh 

tri/ling. 

We having little or no knowledge of what combinations 
there be of simple ideas existing together in substances, 
but by our senses, we cannot make any universal certain 
propositions concerning theYn, any farther than our nomi- 
nal essences lead us; which being to a very few and incon- 
siderable truth, in respect of those which depend on their 
real constitutions, the general propositions that are made 
about substances, if they are certain, are for the most part 
but trifling; and if they are instructive, are uncertain, and 
such as we can have no knowledge of their real truth, how 
much soever constant observation and analogy may assist 
our judgment in guessing. Hence it come to pass, that 
one may often meet with very ciear and coherent dis- 
courses, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
names of substantial beings, as %^ ellas others, as far as they 
have relative significations affixed to them, may, with great 
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truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in praposi- 
ttonsy as their relative definitions make them fit to be so 
joined : and propositions consisting of such terms, may, 
with the same clearness, be deduced one from another, as 
those that convey the most real truths : and all this, with- 
out any knowledge of the nature or reality of things exist- 
ing without us. By this method one may make demon- 
strations and undoubted propositions in words, and yet 
thereby advance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth 
of things ; r. g. he that having learnt these following words, 
with their ordinary mutually relative acceptations annexed 
to them ; v. g. substance, man, animal, form, soul, vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, rational, may make several undoubted pro- 
positions about the soul, without knowing at all what the 
soul really is : and of this sort, a man may find an infinite 
number of propositions, reasonings, and conclusions, in 
books of metaphysics, school- divinity, and some sort of 
natunj philosophy ; and, after all, know as little of God, 
spirits, or bodies, as he did before he set out. 
§, 10, And why. 
He that hath liberty to define, i. e. to determine the sig- 
nifieadon of his names of substances (as certainly every one 
does in efiect who makes them stand for his own ideas) 
and makes their significations at a venture, taking tbeni 
from his own or other men's fancies, and not from an ex- 
amination or inquiry into the nature of things themselves; 
may, with little trouble, demonstrate them one of another, 
according to those several respects and mutual relations he 
has given them one to another; wherein, however things 
agree or disagree in their own nature, he needs mind no- 
thing but his own notions, with the names he hath bestow- 
ed upon them : but thereby no more increases his own 
knowledge, than he does his riches, who, taking a bag of 
counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in 
another place a shilling, and a third in a third place a pen- 
ny; and so proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, 
and cast up a great sum, according to his counters so pla- 
ced, and standing for more or less as he pleases, without 
being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how 
much a pound, shilling, or penny is, but only that one is 
contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other 
twelve: which a man may also do in the signification of 
words, by making them in respect of one another, more, 
or less, or equally comprehensive. 
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$• 11. Thirdly i using words variously is trifling uoith them. 

Though yet concerning most words used in discourses, 
equally argumentative and controversial, there is this more 
to be complained of, which is the worst sort of triflings and 
which sets us yet farther from the certainty of knowledge 
we hope to attain by them, or find in them ; viz. that most 
writers are so far from instructing us in the nature and 
knowledge of things, that they use their words loosely an4 
uncertainly, and do not, by using them constantly and 
steadilv in the same significations, make plain and cleaic 
deductions of words one from another, and make thi^ir dis- 
courses coherent and clear (how little soever they were in- 
structive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to shelter their ignorance or obstinacy,, und^r 
the obscurity and per pierced ness of their terms; to which, 
perhaps, inadvertency and ill custom do in many men mu^H 
contribute. 

§. 12. MarJcs qf verbal propositions. 

To conclude : biirely verbal propositions may be I$;nowp 
by these following marks : 

1. Predication in alsttaet^ 

First, all propositions, wherein two abstract terms are 
affirmed one of another, are barely about the signification 
of sounds. For since no abstract idea can be the same 
with any other but itself, when its abstract name is affirm- 
ed of any other term, it can signify no more but this, that 
it may or ought to be called by that name, or that these 
two names signify the same idea. Thus should any one 
say, that parsimony is frugality, that gratitude is justice, 
that this or that action is or is not temperate ; however 
specious these and the like propositions may at first sight 
seem, yet when we come to press them, and examine nicely 
what they contain, we shall find that it all amounts to no- 
thing but the signification of those terms. 
J. 13. — 2. Apart of the d^nition predicated of any term* 

Secondly, all propositions wherein a part of the com- 
plex idea, which any term stands for, is predicated of 
that term, are only verbal ; v. g. to say that gold is ^ 
metal or heavy. And thus all propositions, wherein more 
comprehensive words, called genera^ are affirmed^ of syb- 
ordinate or less comprehensive, called specieSj or individ- 
uals, are barely verbal. 

•When by these two rules we haye examined the propo- 
sitions that make np the discourses we ordinarily ipee^ 
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with both in and out of books^ we shall, perhaps, find that 
a greater part of them, than is usually suspected, are 
purely about the signification of words, and contain no* 
thing ID \hem, but the use and application of these signs. 
This, I think) I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the distinct idea any Wotd stands for is not 
known and considered, and something not contained ia 
the idea is not affirmed or denied of it ; there our thoughts 
stick wholly in sounds, and are Able to attain no real 
truth or falsehood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 
save us a great deal of useless amusement and dispute, and 
very much shorten our trouble and wandering, ia the 
search of real and true knowledge. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF 6XJK KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE. 

|. 1. General certain propositions concern not existence* 

IXITHERTO we have only considered the essences of 
^^ things, which being only abstract ideas, and thereby 
removed in our thoughts from particular existence (that 
being the proper operation of the mind, in abstraction, to 
consider an idea under no other existence, but what it has 
in the.understfinding) gives us no knowledge of real exis- 
tence at afl. Where by the way we may take notice, that 
universal propositions, of whose truth or falsehood we can 
have certain knowledge, concern not existence ; and far* 
ther, that all particular affirmations or negations, that 
^ould not be certain if they were made general, are only 
concerning existence ; they declaring only the accidental 
union or separation of ideas in things existing, which, in 
their abstract natures, have no known necessary union or 
Tepugnancy, 

§, 2, A threefold knowledge of existence. 
But leaving the nature of propositions and different 
Ways of predication to be considered more at large in ano- 
ther place, let us proceed now to inquire concerning our 
knowledtje of the existence of things, and how we come 
oyit. I say then, that we have the kno^vledge of our own 
existence by intuition ; of the existence of God by de- 
ffioastration; and of other things by sensation, ^ '/- 
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§. S. Our knowledge of our own existence ii intuitive. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so plainly, 
and so certainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of any 
proof. For nothing can be more evident to us, than our 
own existence; I think, I reason, I feel pleasure and pain: 
can any of these be more evident to me, than my own 
existence ? if I doubt of all other things, that very doubt 
makes me perceive my own existence^ and will not suffer 
me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel pain, it is evi- 
dent I have as certain perception of my own existence, as 
of the existence of the pain I feel: or if 1 know I doubt, I 
have as certain perception of the existen<:e of the thing 
doubting, as of that thought which I call doubt. Experi- 
ence then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, and an internal infallible perception 
that we are. In every act of sensation, reasoning, or think- 
ing, we are conscious to ourselves of our own being ; and, 
in this matter, come not short of the highest degree of cer- 
tainty. 




CHARX. ^^^Xi 

OF OU& KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXST£N€E OF A OOn^ 

^•l. We are capable qfinemng certainly that there is a GodL 

npHOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
-*- self; though he has stamped no origizxal characters 
on our minds, wherein we may read his being; yet having 
furnished us with those Acuities our minds are endowed 
with, be hath not left himself without witness: since we 
have sense, perception, and reason, and cannot want a. 
clear proof of him, as long as we carry ourselves about us. 
Nor can we justly complain of our ignorance in this 
great point, since he has so plentifully provided us with 
the means to discover and know him, so far as is necessary 
to the end of our being, and tl)e great concernment of 
our happiness. But though this be the most obvious truth 
that reason discovers : and though its evidence be (if I 
mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty : yet it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the mind must apply it- 
self to a regular deduction of it from some part of our in- 
tuitive knowledge, or else we shall be as uncertain and ig- 
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norant of this as of other propositions, which are ia 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show 
therefore that we are capable of knowing, u e. being cer- 
tain that there is a God, and how we may come by this 
certainty, I think we need go no farther than ourselves, 
and that undoubted knowledge we have of our own exist- 

j cnce. 

I §.2. Man knows that he himself is. 

I I think it is beyond question, that man has a clear idea 

I of his own being ; he knows certainly he exists, and that 
he is something. He that can doubt, whether be be any 
thing or no, I speak not to; no more than I would argue 
with pare nothing, or endeavour to convince nonentity, 
that it vfere something. If any one pretends to be so 
sceptical, as to deny his own existence (for really to doubt 
of it is manifestly impossible) let him for me enjoy his be« 
loved happiness of being nothing, until hunger, or some 
other pain, convince him of the contrary. This then, I 
think, I may take for a truth, which every one's certain 
knowledge assures him of, beyond the liberty of doubting, 
viz. that he is something that actually exists. 
J. 3. He knows also that nothing cannot produce a beings 
therefore something eternal. 
In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, 
that bare nothing can no more produce any real being, 
than it can be equal to two right angles. If a man knows 
not that nonentity, or the absence of all* being, cannot be 
equal to two right angles, it is impossible he should know 
any demonstration in Euclid. If therefore we know there 
is some real being, and that non-entity cannot produce any 
real being, it is an evident demonstration, that from eter- 
nity there has been something : since what was not from 
eternity had a beginning ; and what had a beginning must 
be produced by something else. 

§• 4. That eternal being must be most powerful. 
Next, it is evident, that what had its being and begin- 
ning from another, must also have all that which is in, and 
belongs to its being, from another too. All the powers it 
has must be owing to, and receivjed from, the same source. 
This eternal source then of all being must also be the 
source and original of all power; and so this eternal being 
nuist be also the most powerful. 

§. 5. And most knowing. 
Again, a man finds in himself perception and knowledge. 
We have then got one step farther : igid we are certain 

VOL. II. 2 b 
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now, that there is not only some being, but some knowing 
intelligent being in the world. 

There ^as d time then, when there was no knowing be- 
ing, and when knowledge b^gan to be ; or else there has 
been also a knowiftg tfeing from eternity. If it be said, 
there was a time when no being had any knowledge, when 
that eternal being was void of all understanding, I reply, 
that then it was impossible there should evef have been 
any knowledge: it being as impossible that things wholly 
void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and without 
any perception, should produce a knowing b^ing, as it is 
impossible that a triangle should make itself three angles 
bigger than two. right ones. For it i« as repugnant to the 
idea of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, 
perception, and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea 
of a triangle, that it should put into itself greater angles 
than two riglit ones* 

§. 6. And therefore God. 

Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and what we 
inialiibly find in our own constitutions, our reason leads 
us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
there is an eternal^ most powerful, and most knowing be« 
ing ; which whether any one will please to call Clod, it 
matters not. The thing b evident) and from this idea du- 
ly considered, will easily be deduced all those other attri- 
butes, which we ought to ascribe to this eternal being. If 
nevertheless any one should be found so senselessly arro- 
gant, as to suppose man alone knowing and wise, but yet 
the product of mere ignorance and chance ; and that all 
the rest of the universe acted only by that blind hap- 
hazard; I shall leave with him that very rational and em- 
pbatical rebuke of Tully, 1. ii. de leg. to be considered at 
his leisure: ^^ what can be more sillily arrogant and mis- 
*^ becoming, than for a man to think that he has a mind 
'^ and understanding 1n him, but yet in all the universe 
^^ beside there is no such thing ? Or that those things, 
*^ which with the utmost stretch of his reason he can scarce 
<^ comprehend, should be moved and managed without 
** any reason at all?" " Quid est enim verius, quam nemi- 
*^ nem esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, ut in se men- 
^^Mem & rationem putet inesse, in coelo mundoque non 
<^ putet? Aut ea quae vix summa ingenii natione compre* 
** hendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ?" 

From what has been said, it is plain to me, we have a 
more certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than of 
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any thing our senses have not immediately discovered ta 
us. Nay, I presume I may say, that we more- certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there i& any thing else 
without us. When I say we know, I mean there is such 
a knowledge within our reach which ^e cannot miss, if 
we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to several 
other inquiries. 

J. 7. Our idea of a most perfect bei^g ru)t the sole proof of 

a God. 

How far the idea pf a most perfect beingt which a man 
may frame in his mind, does or does not prove the exist- 
ence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the dif- 
ferent mifke of men's tempers and application of theif*. 
thoughts, some arguments prevail more on one, and some 
on another, for thie. confirmation of the saipe truth. But 
yet, I think, this I may say, that It is an ill way of estab- 
lishing this tri^th, and silencing atheists, to lay the whole 
Stress of so important a point as this upon that sole foun- 
dation ; and take some men*s having that idea of God in 
their minds (for it is evident some men have none, and 
souie wor^ than none, and the most very different) 
for the only proof of a deity; and out of an over- fondness 
6f that darling invention (uistiier, or at least endeavour to 
invalidate, all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken 
to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our 
Qwn ^xii^tence and thp sensible parts of the universe offer 
%o q|early and cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it 
impossible for a considering man to withstand them.^ For 
I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where 
be delivered, that the invisible things of Qod are clearly 
seen from the creation of the world, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and god- 
head. Though our own being furnishes us, as I have 
shown, with an evident and inpontestible proof of a deity; 
and I believe nobody can avoid t(ie cogency of it, who 
will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other demon- 
stration of so many parts : yet this beihg so fundamental la 
truth, and of that consequence, that all religion and genu- 
ine morality depenU thereon, I doubt' not but I shall be 
forgiven by my reader, if I go over i^ome parts of this ar- 
gument ^gain, and enlarge a little more upon them. 
$• 3. Something from eternity. 

Tljiere is no truth more evident, than that something 
must l^e from pteniity. I never yet heard of any one w 
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unreasonable, or tbat could suppose so manifest a contra- 
diction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing: 
this bein^ of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that 
pure nothing, the perfect negation and absence of all be- 
ingj=, should ever produce any real existence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to 
conclude, that something has existed from eternity ; let us 
next see what kind of thing that must be. 

§.9. 1 *wo sorts of beings^ cogitative and in cogitative. 
There are but two sorts of beings in the world, tbat 
man knows or conceives. 

First, such as are purely material, without sense, per- 
ception, or thought, as the clippings of our boards, and 
parings of our nails. 

Secondly, sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, such as 
we find ourselves to be, which, if you please, we will here- 
after call cogitative and incogitative beings, which to our 
present purpose, if for nothing else, are, perhaps, better, 
terms than material and immaterial. 

§, 1 0. Incogitative being cannot produce a cogitative. 
If then there must be sometiiing eternal, let us see what 
€ort of being it must be. And to tbat, it is very obvious 
to reason, that it must necessarily be^ cogitative being. 
For it is as impossible to conceive, tbat ever bare incogi- 
tative matter should produce a thinking intelligent being, 
as that nothing should of itself prfduce matter. Let us 
suppose any parcel of matter eternal, great or small, we 
shall find it, in itself, able to produce nothing. For ex- 
ample ; let us suppose the matter of the next pebble we 
meet with eternal, closely united, and the parts firmly at 
rest together; if there were no other being in the world, 
must it not eternally remain so, a dead inactive lump? Is 
it possible to conceive it can add mofion to itself, being 
purely matter, or produce any thing? Matter then, by its 
own strength, cannot produce in itself so much as motion: 
the motion it has must also be from eternity, or else be 
produced, and added to matter by some other being more 
powerful than nmtter; matter, as is evident, having not 
power to produce motion in itself. But let us suppose 
motion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and 
motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure and 
bulk, could never produce thought: knowledge will still 
be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing or nonenli- 
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ty to produce. And I appeal to every one's own thoughts, 
whether he cannot as easily conceive matter produced by 
nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when 
before there was no such thing as thought, or an intelli- 
gent being existing ? Divide matter into a* minute parts 
as you will (which we are apt to imagine a sort of spiritu- 
alizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure 
and motion of it as much as you please; a globe, cube, 
cone, prism, cylinder, &c> whose diameters are but 
lOOOOOOth part of a gry*, will operate no otherwise upon 
other bodies of proportionable bulk, than those of an inch or 
foot diameter; and you may as rationally expect to produce 
sense, thought and knowledge, by putting together, in a 
certain figure and motion, gross particles of matter, as by 
those that are the very minutest, that do any where exist. 
They knock, impel, and resist one another, just as the 
greater do, and that is all they can do. So that if we will 
suppose nothing first, or eternal ; matter can never be<^in 
to be : if we suppose bare matter, without motion, eternal 
motion can never begin to be : if we suppose only matter 
and motion first, or eternal; thought can never begin to 
be. For it is impossible to conceive that matter, either 
with or without motion, could have originally in and from 
itself sense, perception and knowledge; as is evident 
from hence, that then sense, perception and knowledge, 
must be a property eternally inseparable from matter and 
every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general 
or specific conception of matter makes us speak of it as 
one thing, yet really all matter is not one individual thing, 
neither is there any such thing existing as one material be- 
ing, or one single body that we know or can conceive. — 
And therefore if matter were the eternal first cogitative 
being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogitative 
being, but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 
beings, independent one of .another, of limited force and 
distinct thoughts, which could never produce that order, 
harmony and beauty which are to be found in nature.— 

* A gry is 1-lOth of a line, a line l-ioth of an inch, an inch 1 loth 
of a philosophical foot, a philosophical foot l-3d of a pendulum, whose 
diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one second 
of time or l*60th of a minute. I have affectedly made use of this mea* 
sure here-, and the parts ofit, uodera deciroal division, with names 
to them; because, 1 think, it would be of general convenience, that 
this should be tl^e common measure, in the commonwealth of let*- 
ters. 
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Since therefore whatsoever is the first eternal being must 
necessarily be cogitative; and whatsoever is first of all 
things must necessarily contain in it, and actually have at 
least, all the perfections that can ever after exist ; nor can 
it ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, ei- 
ther actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; it 
necessarily follow^, that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter. 

§.11. Therefore there has been an eternal wisdom. ' 

If therefore it be evident, that something necessarily 
must exist from eternity, it is also a.s evident, that that 
something must necessarily be a cogitative being : for it is as 
impossible that incogitative matter should produce a cogi- 
tative bein^, as that nothing, or the n^ation of all being, 
should produce a poi^itive being or matter. 
' §..12. 

Though this discovery of the necessary existence of an 
eternal mind does sufficiently lead us into the knowledge 
of God ; since it will hence follow, that all other knowing 
beings that have a beginning must depend on him, and 
have no other ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than 
what he gives them ; and therefore if he made those, bo 
made also the less excellent pieces of this universe,. all in* 
finimate beings, whereby his omniscience, power, and pro- 
vidence, will be established, and all his other attributes ner 
cessarily follow : yet to clear up this a little farther, we will 
see what doubts can be raised against it. 

§. IS. Whether material or no. 

First, perhaps it will be said, that though it be as clear 
jis demonstration can make it, that there must be an eter- 
nal being, and that being must also be knowing;; yet it 
does not follow, but that thinking being may also be ma- 
terial. Let it be so ; it equally still follows, that there is 
a God. For if there be an eternal, omniscient, omnipo- 
' tent being, it is certain that there is a God, whether you 
imagine that being to be material or no. But herein, I 
suppose, lies the danger and deceit of that supposition, 
there being no way to avoid the demonstration, that there 
is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted to matter, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing being is 
material ; and then letting slide out of their minds, or t\)e 
discourse, the demonstration whereby an eternal kno^ving 
being was proved necessarily to exist, would argue all to 
be matter, and so deny a God, that is, an eternal cogita* . 
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live being ; whereby they are so for from establishing, that 
they destroy their own hypothesis. For if there can be, 
in their opinion, eternal matter, without any eternal cogi- 
tative being, they manifestly separate matter and thinking, 
and suppose no necessary connexion of the one with the 
other, and so establish the necessity of an eternal spirit^ 
but not of matter ; since it ha^ been proved already, that 
an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be granted* 
Now if thinking and matter may be separated, the eternal 
existence of matter will not follow from the eternal exis- 
tence of a cogitative being, and they suppose it to no pur- 
pose. 

j. 14. Ndl material^ .1. Became every particle of matter is 
not cogitative. 

But now let us suppose they can satisfy thenfiselves or 
ethers, that this eternal thinking being is material. 

First, I would ask them, Whether they imagiae, that all 
matter, every particle of matter, thinks ? This, I suppose, 
Ibey will scarce say ^ since then there would be as many 
eternal thinking beings as there are particles of matter, 
and so an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
matter as matter, that is, evey particle of matter to be as 
well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a task 
to make out to their own reasons a cogitative being out of 
incogitative particles, as an extended being out of unex- 
tended parts, if I may so speak. 

J. 15. — 2. One particle alone of matter cannot be cogitalive* 
Secondly, if all matter does not think, I next ask, 
^^ Whether it be only one atom that does so?" This has 
as many absurdities as the other ; for then this atom of 
matter must be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eter- 
nal, then this alone, by its )x>werful thought or will, made 
all the rest of matter. And so we have the creation of 
matter by a powerful thought, which is that the materialists 
stick at. For if they suppose one single thinking atom to 
have produced all the rest of matter, they cannot ascribe 
that pre-eminency to it upon any other account than that 
of its thinking, the only supposed difference. But allow 
it to be by some other way, which is above our conception^ 
it must still be creation, and these men must give up their 
great maxim, *^ ex nihilo nil fit." If it be said, that all 
the rest of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking atom^ 
it will be to say any thing at pleasure, though ever so ab- 
MU'd ; for to suppose all matter eternal, and yet one small 
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partiele in knowledge and power infinitely above all the 
rest, is without any the least appearance of reason to frame 
an hypothesis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is 
capable of all the same figures and motions of any other ; 
and I challenge any one, in his thoughts, to add any thing 
else to one above another. 

§. 16. — 3. A system of mcogitative matter cannot be cogita- 
tive. 

If then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eter- 
nal thinking being ; nor all matter as matter, i. e, e'/ery 
particle of matter can be it ; it only remains, that it is 
some certain system of matter duly put together, that is 
this thinking eternal being. This is that, which I ima- 
gine, is that notion which men are aptest to have of God; 
who would have him a material being, as most readily 
suggested to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of 
themselves, and other men, which they take to be materi- 
al thinking beings. But this imagination, however more 
natural, is no less absurd than the other : for to suppose 
the eternal thinking being to be nothing else but a compo-* 
sition of particles of matter each whereof is cogitative, is 
to ascribe all the wisdom and knowledge of that eternal 
being only to the juxta- position of parts : than which no^ 
thing can be more absurd. For unthinking particles of 
matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new relation of position, which it is 
impossible should give thought and knowledge to them. 
§. 1 7. Whether in motion or at rest. 

But farther, this corporeal system either has all its parts 
at rest, or it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its 
thinking consists. If it be perfectly at rest, it is but one 
lump, and so can have no privileges above one atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking de- 
pends, all the thoughts there must be unavoidably accidental 
and limited: since all the particles that by; motion cause 
thought, being each of them in itself withouC any thought, 
cannot regulate its own motions, much less be regulated 
by the thought of the whole : since that thought is not the 
cause of motion (for then it must be antecedent to it, and 
so without it) but the consequence of it, whereby freedom, 
power, choice, and all rational and wise thinking or acting, 
will be quite taken away ; so that such a thinking being 
will be no better nor wiser than pure blind matter; since to 
resolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
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matter, or into thought depending on ungnided motions of 
blind matter, is the same thing; not to mention the nar- 
rowness of such thoughts and knowledge that must de- 
pend on the motion of such parts. But there needs no 
enumeration offiny more absurdities and impossibilities ia 
this hypothesis (however full of them it be) than that be- 
forementioned ; since let this thinking system be all, or a 
part of the matter of the universe, it is impossible that 
any one particle should either know its own, or th^ mo- 
tion of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particle; and so regulate its owii thoughts or mo- 
tions, or indeed have any thought resulting from such 
motion. 

§. 18. Matter not co-etef-nal with an eternal mind. 
Others would have matter to be eternal, notwithstand- 
ing that they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial be-- 
ing. This, though it take not awav the being of k God, 
yet since it denies one and, the first great piece of bis 
workmanship, the creation, let us consider it a little. Mat- 
ter must be Allowed eternal : Why ? because you cannot 
conceive how Jt can be made out of nothing: why do yon 
not also think yourself eternal ? You will answer perhaps, 
because about twenty or forty years since you began to be. 
But if I ask you what that you is, which began then to be, 
you can scarce tell me. The matter whereof you are made, 
began not then to be ; for if it did, then it is not eternal : 
but it began to be put together in such a fashion and frame 
as makes up your body : but yet that frame of particles is 
not you, it make;s not that thinking thing you are; (for I 
have now to do with one who allows an eternal, immaterial 
thinking being, but would have unthinking matter eternal 
too) therefore when did that thinking being begin to be? 
If it did never begin to be, then have you always been a 
thinking thing from eternity ; the absurdity whereof I 
need not confute, till I meet with one who is so void of 
understanding tis to own it. If therefore you can allow a 
thinking thing to be made out of nothing (as all things 
that are not eternal must be) why also can you not allow 
it possible, for a. material being to be made out of nothing, 
by an equal power, but that you have the experience of 
the one in view, and not of the other? Though, when 
well considered creation of a spirit will be found to require 
no less power than the creation of matter. Nay possibly, 
if we would emancipate ourselves from vulgar notions, and 
raise our thoughts as far as they would reacb^ to a closer 
vo^. II. 2 c 
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Contemplation of things, we might be able to atm at some 
dim and seeming conception how matter might at first be 
maide^ attd begin to exist by the power of that eternal first 
being : but to give beginning and being to a spirit, would 
be found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far from 
the notions on which the philosophy now in the world is 
built, it would not be pardonable to deviate so far from 
them ; or to inquire, so far as grammar itself would autbo* 
rize, if the <:ommon settled opinion opposes it ; espechillj 
in this place, where the received doctrine serves well 
enough to our present purpose, and leaves this past doubt, 
that the creation or beginning of any one substance out of 
nothing, being once admitted, the creation of all other, but 
the Creator himself, may, with the same ease, be supposed. 

Bot you will say, it is not impossible to admit of the 
making any thing out of nothing, since we cannot possibly 
conceive it ? I answer, No ; ] . Because it is not reasonable 
to deny the power of an infinite being, because we cannot 
comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effects 
upon thjs ground, because we cannot possibly conceive 
the manner of their production. We cannot conceive how 
any thing but impulse of body can move body ; and yet 
that is not a reason sufficient to make us deny it impossi- 
ble, against the constant experience we have of it in our* 
selves, in all our voluntary motions which are produced in 
us only by the free action or thought of our own minds ; and 
are not, nor can be the effects of the impulse or determina- 
tion of the motion of blind matter in or upon our own 
bodies ; for then it could not be in our power or choice to 
alter it. For example: my right hand writes, whilst my 
left hand is still : what causes rest in one, and motion in 
the otl)er ? -Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind-,* 
my thought only changing, the right hand rests, and the 
left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be 
denied : explain this and make it intelligible, and then the 
next step will be to understand creation. For the giving 
a new determination to the motion of the animal spirits 
(which some make use of to explain voluntary niotion) 
clears not the difficulty one jot : to alter the determination 
of motion, being in this case no easier nor less than to give 
motion itself; since the new determination given to the 
animal spirits must be either immediately by thought, or 
l^y some other body put in their way by thought, wbick 
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was not in their way before, and so must owe its motion to 
thought ; either of which leaves voluntary motion as unin* 
telligible as it was before. In the mean time it is an over- 
valuing ourselves to reduce all to the narrow measure of 
our capacities; and to conclude all things impossible to be 
done, whose maimer of doing exceeds our conjprehenston. 
This is to make our comprehension infinite, or God finite^ 
when what we can do is limited to what we can conceive 
of it If you do not understand the operations of your 
own finite mind, that thinking thing within you, do pot 
deem it strange, that you cannot comprehend the operations 
of that eternal infinite mindy who made and governs all 
things, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 



CHAP. XI. 



6F OUU, KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER 
THINQS. 

§r 1* It is, t/0 be J^ad only by sensation. 

THE knowledge of our own being we have by intuition^ 
The existence of a God reason clearly makes known 
to us, as has been shown. 

The knovyledge of t^e existence of any other thing, we 
can have only by sensation : for (here being no necessary 
connexion of real existence with any idea a man hath in 
bis memory, nor of any other existepce but that of God, 
with the existence of any particular man ; no particular 
roan can know the existence of any other being, but only 
when by actual operating upon him, it makes itself per* 
ceived by him. For the having the idea of any thing in 
pur mind, no more proves the existence of that thing, than 
the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or 
tlie visions of a dream make thereby a true history. 
J. 2. Instance^ whiteness of this paper. 

It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from with- 
out, that gives us notice of the existence of other things, 
and makes us know that something doth exist at that time 
without us, which causes that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor consider how it does it : for it takes 
not from the certainty of our senses^ and the ideas we re- 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they 
are produced : v. g. whilst I write this^ I faave^ by the par 
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per affectUig my eyes* tb^t idea produced in my iniBd, 
ivhich whatever object causes, I call whit^e;'by which I 
know that that quality or accident (i\ e* whose appearance 
before my eyes always causes that idea) doth really exist, 
and hath a being without roe. And of this, the greatest 
assurance I ct^n possibJy have, and to which my faculties 
can attain, is the testimony of my eyes, which are the pro- 
per^ and sole judges of this ihing, whose testimony I have 
reason to reJy on as so certain, that I can np more doubt, 
wbiUt I write (his that I see white and black, and that 
souiething really exists, that causes that sensation in me, 
%\u\\\ that I write or move my hand ; which is a certain* 
ty Hs great as human nature is capable of, concerning 
tho existence of any thing, but u man's self alone, and of 
God. 

J. 3. This though not so ceitain as demonstration^ get may 
be called knowledge^ and pioves the existence of things 
without Its* 

The notice we have by our senses, of the existence of 
things without us, though it be not altogether so certain 
as our intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of our reason 
employed about the clear abstract ideas of our own rniodsi 
yet it is an assurance that deserves the name of knowledge. 
If we persuade ourselves, \bsLt our faculties act and inform 
us right, concerning the existence of those objects that 
affect them, it cannot pass for an ill-grounded confidence: 
for I think nobody can, in earnest, be so sceptical, as to 
be uncertain of the existence of those things which he sees 
and feels. At least, he that can doubt so far (whatever 
he may have with his own thoughts) will never have any 
controversy with me; since he can never be sure I say any 
thing contrary to his own opinion. As to myself, I think 
God has given me assurance enough of the existence of 
things without me; since by their different application I 
can produce in myself both pleasure and pain, which isj 
one great concernment of my present state. This is cer- 
tain, the confidence that our faculties do not bejrein de- 
ceive us is the greatest assurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the existence of material beings. For w^ cannot 
act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk of knowledge 
itself, but by the helps of those faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what knowledge is. But besides tlie 
assurance we have from our senses themselves, that they 
dp not err in the information they give us, of the exi&t- 
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ence pf ihingsi without us, when they are affected by theni> 
we nr^ farther confiriued in this assurance by other con- 
current reasons. . 

J. 4. — 1. Because we cannot have them but by the inlet qfth^ 

senses. 

First, it is plain those perceptions are produced in us 
,by exterior causes affecting our senses ; because those that 
want the organs of any sense, never cim have the ideas 
belonging to that sense produced in their minds. This is 
too evident to be doubted ; and therefore we cannot but 
be assured, that they come in by the organs of that sense, 
4nd rio other way. The organs themselves, it is plain, do 
not produce them ; for then the eyes of a man in the dark 
would produce colours, and his nose smell roses in the 
winter : but we see nobody gets the relish of a pine-apple, 
till he goes to the Indies, where it is, and tastes it. 

5. 5. — 2. Because an idea from actual sensation^ and ano* 
tker from memory^ are very distinct percej^tions* 

Secondly, because sometimes I find, that I cannot avoid 
the having those ideas produced in tpy mind. For though 
whe^ my eyes are shut, or windows fast, I can at pleasure 
reciU to my mind the ideas of light, or the sun, which 
former sensations had lodged in my memory; so I can at 
pleasure lay by that ide^^and take into my view that of 
the smell of a rose, or taste of sugar. But, if I turn ray 
eyes at noon towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or sun, then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifest difference between the ideas laid up in 
my memory, (over which, if they were there only, I should 
have constantly the same power to dispose of them, and lay 
them by at pleasure) and those which force themselves upon 
me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it must needs 
be some exterior cause, and the brisk acting of some ob- 
jects without me, whose efficacy I cannot resist, that pro* 
duces those ideas in my mind, whether I will or no. Be- 
sides, there is nobody who doth not perceive the difference 
, in himself between contemplating the sun, as he hath the 
idea of it in his memory, and actually looking upon it : of 
which two, his perception is so distinct, that few of his 
ideas are more distinguishable one from another. And 
therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both-memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only 
within him ; but that actual seeing bath a cause without. 
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f . 6. — 5. Pleasure or pain which accompanies actual sensa-- 
lion, accompanies not the returning of those ideas withoui 
the external objects. 

Thirdly, add to this, tliat many of those ideas are pro- 
duced in us with pain, which afterwards we remember 
without the least offence. Thus the pain of beat or cqld, 
when the idea of it i$ revived in our minds, gives us nQ 
disturbance ; which, when felt, was very troublesome, and 
is agairi, when actually repeated ; whidi is occasioned by 
the disorder the external object causes in pur bodies when 
applied to it. And we remember the pains of hunger, 
thirst, or the head-ach, without any pain at all; which 
would either never disturb us, or else constantly do it, as 
often ns we thought of it, were there nothing more but 
ideas floating in our minds, and appearances entertainiqg 
our fancies, without the real existence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The same may be said of pleasure, ac- 
companying several actual sensations ; and though matbe« 
matical demonstrations depend not upon sense, yet the exa- 
9iining them by diagrams gives great credit to the evidence 
of our sight, and seems to give it a certainty approaching to 
that of demonstration itself. For it would be very strange, 
that a man should allow it for an undeniable tt*uth, thai 
two angles of a figure, which he measures by lines an4 
angles of a diagram, should be bigger one than the other; 
and yet doubt of the existence of those lines and* angles^ 
which by looking on he makes use of to measure that by. ' 

$• 7. — 4^. Our senses assist one another* s testimpnyof the es^ 
istence qfoufooard things 

Fourthly, our sense^ in many cases bear witness to the 
truth of each other's report, concerning the existence of 
sensible things without us. He that sees a fire, may, if he 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare fancy, fel 
it too; and be convinced by putting his hand in if. — 
Which certainly could never b6 put into such exqusite 
pain, by a bare idea or phantom, unless that the pain be a 
fancy too: which yet he cannot, when the burn is weH, by 
raising the idea of it, bring upon himself again. 

Thus I see, whilst I write this, I can change theappear* 
ance of the paper; and by designing the letters tell before- 
hand what new idea it shall exhibit the very next moment, 
by barely drawing my pen over it: which will neither ap« 
pear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my hand stand still ; 
or though I mpve my pep, if my eyes be shut s nor wberf 
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those characters are once made on the paper, can t choose 
afterwards but see them as they are; that is, have the ideas 
of sach letters as I have made. Whence it is manifest, 
that they are not barely the sport and play of my own 
imagination, when I find that the characters, that were 
made at the pleasure of my own thought, do not obey 
them ; nor yet cease to be, whenever I shall fancy it; but 
continue to affect the senses constantly and' regularly, ac- 
cording to the figures I made them. To which if we will 
add, that the sight o( those shall, from another man, draw 
^uch sounds, as I beforehand design they shall stand for ; 
there will be little reason left to doubt, that those words t. 
write do really exist without me, when they cause a long 
series of regular sounds to affect ray ears, which could not 
be the effect of my imagination^ nor could my memory 
retain them in that order. 
§. 8. This certainty is as great as our condition needs^ 
But yet, if afler all this any one will be so sceptical, as 
to distrust his senses, and to affirm that all we see and 
bear, feel and taste, think and do, during our whole 
being, is but the seHes and deluding appearances of a 
long dream, whereof there is iio reality ; and therefore 
will question tlie existence of all things, or our knowledge 
of any thing; t must desire him to consider, that if all be 
a dream, that he doth but dream, that he makes the ques- 
tion ; and so it is not much matter, that a waking man 
should answer him. But yet, if he pleases, he may dream 
that I make him this answer, that the certainty of tbiAgs 
existing in rerum natura, when we have the testimony of 
our senses for it, is not only as great as our frame can at- 
tain to, but as our condition needs. For our faculties be^ 
ing suited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect,, 
clear, comprehensive knowledge of things free from all 
doubt and scruple ; but to the preservation of us, in whom 
they are; and accommodated to the use of life; they serve 
to our purpose well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of those things, which are convenient or inconve- 
nient to us. For he that ^ecs a candle burning, and hath 
experimented the forpe of its fiame, by putting his finger 
in it, will little doubt that this is something existing with- 
out him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 
pain : which is assurance enough, when no man requires 
greater certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as 
certain as his actions themselves. And if our dreamer 
pleases to try, whether the glowing heat of a glass furnace 
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be barely a wandering imagination in a drowsy man's fan- 
cy ; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be waken- 
efled into a certainty greater than he could wish, that it is 
something more than bare imaginaton. So that this evi- 
dence is as great as we can desire, being as certain to us 
as our pleasure or pain^ /. e, happiness or misery; beyond 
which we have no concernn)ent, either of knowing or be- 
in.ir. Such an assurance of the existence of things without 
us. is sufficient to direct us in the attaining the good, and 
avoiding the evil, which is caused by them ; which is the 
important concernment we have of being made acquainted 
with them. 

§. 9. But reaches, no farther than actual sensation. 

In fine then, when our senses do actually convey into 
our understandings any idea, we cannot but be satisfied 
that there doth something at that time really exist without 
us, which doth affect our senses, and by them give notice 
of itself to our apprehensive faculties, and actually pro- ^ 
duce that idea which we then perceive: and we cannot so 
far distrust -their testimony, as to doubt, that such collec- 
tions of simple ideas, as we have observed by our senses to 
be united together, do really exist together. But this 
knowledge extends as far as the present testimony of our 
senses, employed about particular objects that do then af- 
fect them, and no farther. For if I saw such a collection 
of simple ideas, as is wont to be called man, existirrg toge- 
ther one minute since, and am now alone, I cannot be 
certain that the same man exists now, since there is no ne- 
cessary connexion of his existence a minute since, with his 
existence now : by a thousand ways he may cease to be, 
since I had the testimony of my senses for his existence. 
And if 1 cannot be certain, that the man I saw last to- 
day is now in being, I can less be certain that he is so, 
who hath been longer removed fron\ my senses, and I 
have not seen since yesterday, or since the last year : and 
much less can I be certain of the existence of men that I 
never saw. And therefore though it be highly probable, 
that millions of men do' now exist, yet, whilst I am alone 
writing this, 1 have not that certainty of it which we strictly 
call knowledge; though the great likelihood of it puts me 
past doubt, and it be reasonable for me to do several things 
upon the confidence that there are men (and men also of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the 
world : but this is but probability, not knowledge. 
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f 10. F<My to expect demonstration in every thing. 
Whereby yet we may observe bow foolish and vain a 
thing it is, fot* a man of a narrow knowledge^ who having 
reason given him to judge of the different evidence ana 
probability of things, and to be swayed accordingly; how 
vain, I say, it is to expect demonstration and certainty in 
things not capable of it ; and refuse assent to very rational 
propositions, and act contrary to very plain and clear 
truths, because they cannot be made out so evident, as to 
surmount every the least {I will not say reason, but) pre- 
tence of doubting. He that in the ordinary affairs of life 
would adm^it of nothing but direct plain demonstratioQ, 
would be suce of nothing in this world, but of perishing 
quickly. The wholesomeness of his meat or drink would 
not give him reason to venture on it; and I would fain 
know, what it is he could do upon such grounds^ as are 
capable of no doubt, no objection* 

J. 1 1 . Past existence is known by memory. 

As .when our senses are actually employed about any 
object, we do know that it does exist; so by our memory 
we may, be assured, that heretofore things that affected oar 
senses have existed. And thus we have knowledge of the 
past existence of several things, whereof our senses having 
informed us, pur memories still retain the ideas ; and of 
this we are past all doubt, so long. as we remember well. 
But this knowledge also reaches no farther than our senses 
have formerly assured us. Thus seeing water at this in- 
stant, it is an unquestionable truth to me, that Water doth 
exist : and remembering that I saw it yesterday, it will 
also be always true ; and as loiig as my memory retains it, 
always an undoubted proposition to me, that water did 
exi«t oti the 10th of July, 1688, as it will also be equally 
true, that a certain number of very fine colours did exist, 
which at the same time I saw upon a bubble of that Water: 
but, being now quite out of the sight both of the water and 
bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exist, than that the bubbles or colours 
therein do so : it being no more necessary that water should 
exist to-day, becaut$e it existed yesterday, than that the 
coioiirs or bubbles exist to-day, because they existed yes- 
terday ; though it be exceedingly much more probable, 
because water hath been obeseryed to continue long in ex- 
istence, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly cease 
to be. 

VOL, If. 2d 
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$.12. The existence of spirits not knctmable. 
What ideas we have of spirits, and how we come by 
them, I have already shown. But though we have those 
ideas in our minds, and know we have them there, the 
having the ideas of spirits does not make us know, that 
any such things do exist without us, or that there, are any 
finite spirits, or any other spiritual beings but the eternal 
God. We have ground from revelation, and several other 
reasons, to believe with at^surance that there are such crea- 
tures : but, our senses not beiiig able to discover them, we 
want the m^ans of knowing th^ir particular existences. 
For we Can no more know, that there are finite spirits 
really existing, by the idea we have of such beings in our 
minds, than by the ideasany one has of fairies; or centaurs, 
be can come to know that things answering those ideas d» 
really exist. 

And therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits^ 
as well as several other things, we must content ourselves 
with the evidence of faith; but universal certain proposi- 
tions concerning this matter are beyond our reach. For 
however true it may be, v, g. that all the intelligent spirits 
that God ever created, do still exist; yet i^can never make 
a part of our certain knowledge. These and the like pro- 
positions we may assent to as highly probable^ but are not, 
I fear, in this state capable of knowing. We at-e not then 
to put others upon demonstrating, nor ourselves upon 
search of universal certainty in all those matters, wherein 
we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what our 
senses give us in this or that particular. 

$. 1 3. Partictdar propositions concerning existence are know* 

able. 

By which it appears, that there are two sorts of propo* 
'sitions. 1. There is one sort of propositions concerning 
the existence of any thing answerable to such an idea : 
as having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, motion, or aa 
angel, in my mind, the first and natural inquiry is, Whe- 
ther such a thing does any where exist? And this know- 
ledge is only of particulars. No existence of any thing 
without us, but only of God, can certainly be known far- 
ther than our setises inform us. 2. There is another sort 
of propositions, wherein is expressed the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our abstract ideas, and their dependence on 
one another. Such propositions may be universal or cer- 
Uiin. So having the idea of God and myself, of fear and 
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obedience, I cannot but be Aure that God is to be feared 
and obeyed by me ; and this proposition will be certain, 
concerning man in general, if I have made an abstract 
idea of such a species, whereof I am one particular. But 
yet this proposition, how certain soever, that men ought 
to fear and obey God, proves not to me the existence of 
men in the world, but will be true of all such creatures, 
whenever they do exist: which certainty of such general 
propositions, depends on the agreement or disagreement 
to he discovered in those abstract ideas. 

$. 14j. And general proposilions concerning abstract ideas. 

In tlie former case, our knowledge is the consequence . 
of the existence of things producing ideas in our mmds by 
our senses : in the latter, knowledge is the consequencv^ of 
the ideas (be they what they will) that are in our mmds pro- 
ducing there general certain propositions. M toy of these 
are called (Btemce veritates^ and all of them indeed are so ; 
not from being written all or any of them in the minds of 
all men, or that they were any of them propositions in 
one's mind, till be, having got the abstract ideas, joined 
or separated then by affirmation or negation. Bat where- 
soever we can suppose such a creature as man is, endow- 
ed with such faculties, and thereby furnished with such 
ideas as we have, we must conclude, he must needs, when 
he applies his thoughts to the consideration of his ideas, 
know the truth of certain propositions, that will arise from 
the agreement or disagreement which he will perceive in 
his own ideas. Such propositions are therefore called eter- 
nal truths, not because they are eternal propositions ac- 
tually formed, and antecedent to the understanding, that 
at any time makes them; nor because they are imprinted 
on the mind from any patterns, that are any where out 
of the mind and existed before : but because being once 
made about abstract ideas, so as to be true, they will, 
whenever they can be supposed to be made again at any 
time past or to come, by a mind having those ideas, al* 
ways actually be true. For names being supposed 
to stand perpetually for the same ideas, and the same ideas 
having immutably the same habitudes one to another; pro- 
positions concerning any abstract ideas, that are once true, 
must needs'be eternal verities. 
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CHAP. XIL 

or THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

§. 1. Knowledge is not Jrom maxims* 

TT having been the common received opinion amongst 
•*- men of letters, that maxims were the foundation of all 
knowledge ; and that the sciences were each of them built 
upon certain prcecognita^ from whence the understanding 
was to take it rise, and by which it was to conduct itself, 
in its inquiries into the matters belonging to that science ; 
the beaten road of the schools has been to lay down in the 
beginning one or more general propositions, as fouoda^ 
tions whereon to build the knowledge that was to be bad 
of that subject. These doctrines, thus laid down for foun- 
dations of any science, were called principles^ as the begin- 
nings from which we must set out, and look no farther back- 
wards in our inquiries, as we have already observed. 
$. 2. (The occasion of that opinion,) 
One thing which might probably give an occasion to 
this way of proceeding in other sciences, was (as I sup- 
pose) the good success it seemed to have in mathematics, 
wherein men, being observed to attain a great certainty of 
knowledge, these sciences came by pre-eminence to be 
called, M»hi/cak, and Mm^fi^ts* learning, .or things learned, 
thoroughly learned, as having of all others the greatest 
certainty, clearness, and evidence in them. 

$. 3. But Jrom the comparing clear and distinct ideas. 
But if any one will consider, h^ will (I guess) find, that 
the great advancement and certainty of real knowledge, 
which men arrived to in these sciences, was not owing to 
the influence of these principles, nor derived from any 
peculiar advantage they received from two of three general 
niaxims, laid down in the beginning; but from the clear 
distinct, complete ideas their thoughts were employed 
about, and the relation of equality and excess so clear be- 
tween some of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, 
and by that a way to discover it in others, and this with- 
out the help of those maxims. For I ask, is it not possi- 
ble for a young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger , 
than his little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, that the 
whole is. bigger than a part : nor be assured of it, till he 
has learned that maxim ? Or cannot a country wench 
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know, that having received a shilling from one that owes 
her three, and a shilling also from another that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands are 
equal ? Cannot she know this, I say, unless she fetch the 
certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take equals from 
equals, the remainder will be equals, a maxim which pos- 
sibly she never heard or tliought of? I desire any one to 
consider, from what has been elsewhere said, which is 
known first and clearest by most people, the particular in- 
stance, or the general rule ; and which it is that gives life 
and birth to the other. These general rules are but the 
comparing our more general and abstract ideas, which are 
the workmanship of the mind made, and names given to 
them, for the easier dispatch in its reasonings, and drawing 
into comprehensive terms, and short rules, its various and 
multiplied observations. But knowledge began in the 
mind, and was founded on particulars; though afterwards, 
perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: it being natural for 
the mind (forward still to enlarge its knowledge) most at- 
tentively to lay up those general notions, and make the 
proper use of them, which is to disburden the memory of 
the cumbersome load of particulars. For I desire it may 
be considered what more certainty there is to a child, or 
any one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than 
his little finger alone, after you have given to his body the 
name whole, and to his little finger the name part, than he 
could have had before; or what new knowledge boncerning 
his body can these two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them ? Could he not know that 
his body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet so imperfect, that he had no such relative terms 
as whole and part? I ask farther, when Be has got these 
names, how is he more certain that his body is a whole, 
and his little finger a part, than he was or might be cer- 
tain, before he learnt those terms, that his body was big- 
ger than his little finger? Any one may as reasonably 
doubt or deny that his little finger is a part of his body, 
as that it is less than his body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be less, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
part. So that the maxim, the whole is bigger than a part, 
can never be made use of to prove the little finger less than 
the body, but when it is useless, by being brought to con- 
vince ,oue of a truth which he know« already. For he that 
does not certainly know that any parcel of matter, with 
another parcel of matter joined to it, is bigger than either 
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c)f them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
of these two relative terms whole and part, make of them 
what maxim you please. 

§. 4. Dangerous to huild upon precarious principles* 

But be it in the mathematics as it will, whether it be 
clearer than taking an inch from a black line of two inches, 
and an inch from a red line of two inches, the remaining 
parts of the two lines will be equal, or that if you take 
equals from equals, the remainder will be equals ; which, 
1 say, of these two is the clearer and first known, I leave 
it to any one to determine, it not being material to ray 
present occasion. That which I have here to do, is to in- 
qujire, whethef if it be the readiest way to knowledge to be- 
gin with general maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a 
safe way to take the principles, which are laid down in any 
other science as unquGistionable truths; and so receive 
them without examination, and adhere to them, without 
suffering them to be doubted of, because mathematicians 
have been so happy, or so fair, to use none but self evi- 
dent and undeniable. If this be so, I know ndt what may 
not pass for truth in morality, what may not be introduced 
and proved in natural philosophy. 

Let that principle of some of the philosophers, that all 
is matter, and that there is nothing else, be received for 
certain and indubitable, and it will be easy to be seen by 
the w^ritings of some that have revived it again in our days, 
what consequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with 
Polemo, take the world ; or with the stoics the aether, or 
the sun ; or with Anaximenes, the air, to be God ; and 
what a divinity, religion, and worship, must we netds 
have ! Nothing can be so dangerous as principles thus taken 
up without questioning or examination ; especially if they 
be such as concern morality, which influence men'^ lives, 
and give a bias to all their actions. Who might not justly 
expect another kind of life in Aristippus, who placed hap-* 
piness in bodily pleasure; and in Antisthenes, who made 
virtue sufficient to felicity ? And he who, with Plato, shall 
place beatitude^ in the knowledge of God, will have his 
thoughts raised to other contemplations than those who 
look not beyond this spot of earth, and those perishing 
things that are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaos, 
«hall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, ho- 
nest and dishonest, are defined only by laws and not by 
nature, will have other measures of moral rectitude and 
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pravity, than those who take it for granted, that we are 
under obligations antecedent to all human constitutions. 
§. 5. This is no certain war/ to truth. 

li' therefore those that pass lor principles are not certain 
(which we must have some way to know, that we may be 
able to distinguish them from those that are doubtful) but 
are only made so to us by our blind assent, we are liable 
to be misled by them ; and instead of being guided into 
truth, we shall, by principles, be only confirmed in mis- 
take and errour. 
J. 6. But to compare clear complete ideas under steady names* 

But since the knowledge of the certainty of principles, 
as well as of all other truths, depends only upon the per- 
ception we have of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, the way to improve our knowledge is not, I am 
sure^ blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and 
swallow principles; but is, I think, to get and fix in our 
minds clear, distinct, and complete ideas, as far as they are 
to be had, and annex to them proper and constant names* 
And thus, perhaps^ withbut any other principles, but bdra- 
ly considering those ideas, and by comparing thecti one 
with another, finding their agreetjient and disagreement, 
and their several relations and habitudes; we shall get 
more true and clear knowledge, by the conduct of this one 
rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our 
minds into the disposal of others. 

J. 7. The true method of advancing knowledge is hif consi^ 
deinng our abstract ideas. 

We must therefore, if we will proceed as reason advises, 
adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas 
we examine, and the truth we search after. General and 
certain truths are only founded in the habitudes and rela- 
tions of abstract ideas. A sagacious and methodical ap- 
plication of our thoughts, for the finding out these rela- 
tions, is the only way to discover all that can be put with 
truth and certainty concerning them into general proposi- 
tions. By what steps we are to proceed in these, is to be 
learned in the schools of the mathematiciaiis, who from 
very plain and easy beginnings, by gentle degi'oes, and a 
continued chain of reasonings, proceed to the discovery 
and demonstration of truths, that appear at first sight be- 
yond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, and tho 
admirable methods they have invented for the singling out, 
and laying in order, those intermediate ideas^ that demoa- 
fetratively show the equality or inequality of unapolicable 
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aaaniities, is that which has carried them so far, and pro- 
uced such wonderful and unexpected discoveries; but 
whether something like this, in respect of other ideas, as 
well as those of magnitude, may not in time be found out, 

I I will not determine. This, I think, I may say, that if 

other ideas, that are the real as well as nominal essences 
of their species, were pursued in the way familiar to ma- 
thematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 
with greater evidence and clearness, than possibly we are 
apt tb imagine. 

§. 8. By which morality also may be made clearer, 

I This gave me the confidence to advance tliat conjecture, 

which I suggest, chdp. iii. viz. that morality is capable of 
demonstration, as well as mathematics. For the ideas 
that ethics are conversant about being all real essences, 
and such as I imagine have a discoverable connexion and 
ageementone with another; so far as we can find their 
habitudes and relations, so &r we shall be possessed of 
certain, real, aud general truths : and I doubt not, but, 
if a right method were taken, a great part of morality 
might be made out with that clearness, that could leave, 
to a considering man, no more reason to doubt, than be 
could have to doubt of the truth of propositions in matbe- 

I matics, which have been demonstrated to him. 

§. 9. But knowledge of bodies is to be improved only by ejf- 
perience. 

. In our search after the knowledge of $ub$tances, . opr 

want of ideas, that are suitable to such a way of proceed- 
ing, obliges us to a quite different method. We advance^ 
not here, as in the other (where our abstract ideaiS are reftl 
as well as nominal essences) by contemplating our ideas, 
and considering their relations and correspondencies: that 
helps us very little, for the reasons^ that in another place 
we. have at large set down. By which I think it is evi- 
dent, that substances afford matter of very little general 
knowledge; and the bare comtempUtion of their abstract 
ideas will carry us but a very little way in the search of 

^ truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the im- 

I provement of our knowledge in substantial beings? Here 

we are to take a quite contrary course ; the want of ideas 
of their real essences, sends us from our own thoughts to 
the things themselves, as they exist. Experience here 
must teach nie what reason cannot ; and it is by trying 
alone, that I can certainly know, what other qualities co- 

I exist with those of my complex idea, «?. g. whether that 
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yellow, heavy, fuMble body, I call gold, be malleable, or 
no; which experience (which way ever it prove, in that 
particular body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it is 
so in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fusible bodies, but that 
which I have tried. Because it is no consequence one way 
or the other from my complex idea ; the necessity or in- 
consistence of malleability hath no visible connexion with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fusibility in 
any body. What I have said here of the nominal essence 
of gold, supposed to consist of a body of such a determi- 
nate colour, weight, and fusibility, will hold true, if raal- 
leableness, fixedness and solubility in aqua regia be added 
to it. Our reasonings from these ideas will carry us but a 
little way in the certain discovery of the other properties in 
those masses of matter wherein all these are to be found. 
Because the other properties of such bodies, depending 
not on these, but on that unknown real essence, on which 
these also depend, we cannot by them discover the rest ; 
we can go no farther than the simple ideas of our nominal 
essence will carry us, which is very little beyond themselves; 
^nd so afford us but very sparingly any certain, universal^ 
and useful truths. For upon trial having found that par<- 
ticular piece (and all others of that colour, weight, and 
Visibility, that I ever tried) malleable, that also makes now 
perhaps a part of my complex idea, part of my nominal 
essence of gold : whereby though I make my complex idea, 
to which I affix the name gold, to consist of more simple 
ideas than before; yet still it not containing the real es- 
sence of any species of bodies, it helps me not certainly 
to know (I say to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) 
the other remaining properties of that body, farther than 
they have a visible connexion with some or all of the sim- 
ple ideas, that make up my nominal essence. For exam- 
ple, I cannot be certain from this complex idea, whether 
gold be fixed, or no ; because, as before, there is no neces- 
sary connexion or inconsistence to be discovered betwixt a 
complex idea of a body yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable : 
betwixt these, I say, and fixedness ; so that I may certain- 
ly know, that in whatsoever body these are found, there 
fixedness is sure to be. Here again for assurance, I must 
apply myself to experience; as far as that reaches, I may 
have certain knowledge, but no farther. 

§. 10. This may procure us convenience^ not science. 
I deny not but a man, accustomed to rational and regu;;* 
lar experiments, shall be able to see farther into the nature 
VOL, II. Sb 
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of bodies, and guess righter at their yet unknown proper- 
ties, than oh6 that is a stranger to them : but yetj as I have 
said, this is but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and 
certainty. This way of getting and improviiig our know- 
ledge in substances only by e!xperietice and history,* which 
Is all that the weakness of odr faculties in this state of me- 
diocrity, \vhich we are In in this world, can attainted 
makes me suspect, that natural philosophy is not capable 
of being made a science. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very little general knowledge concerning the species of 
bodies, and theii* several properties. Experiments and 
historical observations we may have, from which we may 
draw advantages of case and health, and thereby increase 
our stock of conveniences for this life; but beyond this I 
fear our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guess, 
able to advance. 

§.11. fVe are Jlited for moral knoldedge nnd natural im- 
provements. 
From whence it is obvious to conclude, that since oUf 
faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the internal fabric 
and real essences of bodies ; but yet plainly discover to us 
th6 being of a God, and the knowledge of ourselves, 
6nough to lead us into a full and clear discovery of our 
duty and great concernment ; it will become us, as ration*' 
al creatures, to employ those faculties we have about what 
they are most adapted to, and follow the direction of na- 
ture, where it se^ms to point us out the way. For it is 
rational to c6n>clude that our proper employment lies in 
those inquiries, and in that sort of knowledge which is most 
iuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our great- 
est interest, /. e. the condition of our eternal estate. Hence 
I think I may conclude, that morality is the proper science 
and business of mankind in general ; (who are both con** 
cerned, and fitt^ed to search out their summum bonum) as 
several arts, conversant about several parts of nature, are 
the lot and private talent of particular men, for the com- 
mon use of human life, and their own particular subsistence 
in this world. Of what consequence the discovery of one 
natural body, and its properties, may be to human life, the 
wrTole great continent of America is a convincing instance: 
vV'hose ignorance in useful arts, and want of the greatest 
part of the conveniencies of life, in a country that abound- 
ed with all sorts of natural plenty, I think iBay be attri- 
buted to their ignorance of what was to be found in a very 
mdiuary despi<;able stone,' 1 mean the mineral of iron* 
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And whatever we think of our parts or improvements in 
tbi^ part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seemi 
tp vie with each other ; yet to any one, th^t will seriously 
reflect on it, I spppose it will appear past doqbt, that were 
the use of iron tost among us, we should in a f^w ages be 
unavoidably reduced to the wants and ignorance of the ^n-p 
Cient savagQ Americans, whose natural endowment and 
provisions copie no way short of tliose of the most flourish- 
ing and polite nations. So that he who first made known 
the use of that contemptible mineral, may be truly styled 
the father of arts, and author of plenty. 
§. 1% But must bewoKe of hypotheses and >wrong principles. 
1 would not therefore be thoufi[ht to disesteem, or dis- 
i^ade the study of nature. 1 readily agree the contempla- 
tion of his works gives us occasion to admire, revere, and 
glorify their authoi; :. and, if rightly directed, may be of 
greater bf qefit to mankind, than the monuments of exen)- 
plary charity, that hay.e at so great charge been raised by 
the founders of hospitals and almshouses. He that first 
invented printing, discovered the, use of the compass, or 
ipade public the virtue and right use of kin kina, did more 
for the propagation of knowledge, for the supply and in- 
crease of useful commodities, and saved more from the 
grave^ than tho^e who built colleges, wprk-houses, and 
hospitals^, All that \ would say, is^ that we should not be 
too fo^Mf^rdly possessed with the opinion, or expectation 
of knowledge^^ where it is not to be had ; or by ways that 
will not attain to it : that we should not take doubtful sys- 
tems for complete sciences, nor unintelligible notions for 
sclentifical demonstrations. In the knowledge of bodies^ 
we must be content to glean what we can from particular 
experiments : since we cannot, froii^ a discovery of their 
i^eal essences, grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in bun- 
dles comprehend the natqre. and properties of whole spe- 
cies together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-exist- 
ence, or repugnancy to co- exist, which b^ contenipjatioa 
of our ideas we cannot discover ; there experience, ob-* 
servation, and naturaii history must give us by bur senses, 
and by retail, an insight into corporeal substances. The 
knowledge of bodies we must get by bur senses, warily em- 
ployed in taking notice of their qualities and operations on 
one another: and what we hope to know of separate spirits 
in this world, ^e must, I thmk, expect only from revela- 
tion. He that shall consider how little general maxims, 
precarious, principles, aud hypotheses laid down at plea- 
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sure, have promoted true knowledge, or helped to satisfy 
the inquiries of rational men after real improvements; how 
lictle, I say, the setting out at that end has, for many ages 
together, advanced men's progress towards the knowledge 
of natural philosophy ; will think we have reason to thank 
those, who in this latter age have taken another course, 
and have trod out to us, though not an easier way to learn- 
ed ignorance,. yet a surer way to profitable knowledge. 
§. 13. The true rise (^hypotheses. 

Not that we may not, to explain any pha^nomena of na- 
ture, make use ciany probable hypothesis whatsoever: 
hypotheses, if they are well made, are at least great 
helps to the memory, and often direct us to new disco- 
veries. But my meaning is, that we should not take up 
any one too hastily (which the mind, that would always 
penetrate into the causes of things, and have principles to 
rest on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined 
particulars, and made several experiments, in that thing 
vtrhich we would explain by our hypothesis, and see whe- 
ther it will agree to them all ; whether our principles will 
carry us quite through, and not be as inconsistent with one 
phaenomenon of nature, as they seem to accommodate and 
explain another. And at least that we take care, that the 
name of principles deceive us not, nor impose on us, by 
making us receive that for an unquestionable truth, which 
is really at best but a very doubtful conjecture, such as arc 
most (I had althost said all) of the hypotheses in natural 
philosophy. 

$. 14f. Clear and distinct ideas tvitk settled names, and the 
Jiff ding of those which show their agreement or disagree^ 

vient^ are the ways to enlarge our knowledge. 

But whether natural philosophy be capable of certainty 
or no, the ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we 
are capable, seem to me, in short, to be these two : 

Fust, the first is to get and settle in our minds deter- 
mined ideas of those things, whereof we have general or 
specific names ; at least so many of them as we would consi- 
der and improve our knowledge in, or reason about. And 
if they be specific ideas of substances, we should endeavour 
also to make them as complete as we can, whereby I 
mean, that we should put together as many simple ideas, 
as, 'being constantly observed to co-exist, may perfectly 
determine the species: and each of those simple ideas, 
which are the ingredients of our complex ones, should be 
clear and distinct iii our minds. For it beiag ^ndeoU' 
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(hat our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; as ikr as 
they are either imperfect, confused, or olwcure, we can- 
not expect to have certain, perfect, or clear kni>wledge. 

Secondly, the other is the art of finding out those in- 
termediate ideas, which may show U9 the agreement or 
repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be immediately 
compared. 

$• 15. Maihematics^ an instance ofiL 

That these two (and not the relying on maxims, and 
drawing consequences from some general propositions) 
are the right methods of improving our knowledge in the 
ideas of other modes besides those of quantity, the consi- 
deration of mathematical knowledge will easily inform us. 
Where first we shall find, that he that has not a perfect 
and clear idea of those angles, or figures of which he de*' 
sires to know lany thirig, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any knowledge about them. Suppose but a man not to 
have a perfect exact ide& of a right angle, a scaienum, oif 
trapezium ; and there is nothing more ceftAin, than that 
he wiM in v^in seek any demonstration about them; Far-* 
ther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of those 
fnaxiins, which are taken" for principles in nVatheiliBtics^ 
that hath led the masters of that science into lha»e wonder^ 
ful discoveries they have ra^de. Let a mart of good parts 
know all the maxims generally ibade use of in niatbiftmaiici 
ever so perfectly, and contemplate theilr extent and con-* 
sequences as much as he pleases, he will by their assist^ 
ahcc, I suppose, scarce ever come to know that the 'square 
of the hypothenuse in a right-angled trfanglfe is equal to 
the squares of the two other sides. The kriowledge, that 
the whole is tqual to all its parts, and if you take equaU 
from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped 
him not, I presume, to this demonstration : and a maii 
may, I think, pore long enough on those axioms, without 
ever seeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. They 
have been discovered by the thoughts otherwise applied! 
the mind had other objects, other views before it, far dif- 
ferent from those maxims, when it first got the knowledge 
of such truths in mathematics, which men well enough ac<^ 
quainted with those received axioms, but ignorant of their 
method who first made these demonstrations, can never 
sufficiently admire. And who knows what methods, to 
enlarge oiir knowledge in other parts of science, may 
hereatier be invented, answering that of algebra in ma- 
thematics, ^hich so readily finds out the ideas of quauii* 
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ties to measure others by ; whose equality or pro^rtiou 
we could otherwise very hardly, ori perhaps,' «ever comes 
to know? 



CHAP. XIII. 



^OME FAttTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR KNOW- 

LEDGE. 



O" 



{. 1. Our kncnxiledge partly necessary^ partly voluntary. 

|UR knowledge, a^ in other things, so in this, has sot 
great a conformity with our sight, that it^ is neither 
wholly necessary, nor wholly voluntary. If our know- 
ledge were altogether necessary, all men's knowledge would 
not only be alike, but every man would know all that is 
koowable: and if it were wholly voluntary, some men so. 
littie regard or value it, that they would have extreme lit^ 
tie, or none at all. Men that have senses cannot.choose but 
receive some ideas by them; and if they have memory,, they 
cannot but retain some of them ; and if they have any dis* 
tinguishing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of some of them one with another : as he 
that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but 
see some object^ and perceive a difference in them* But; 
though a man with his eyes open in the light, cannot but 
see; yet there may be certain objects, which he may choose 
whether he will turn his eyes to; there may be in hi^ 
reach a book containing pictures and discourses, capable 
to delight or instruct him, which yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into. 
$• 2. The application voluntary : but we know as things are^ 
not as we please. 

There is also another thing in a man*s power, and that 
is, though he turns his eyes sometimes towards an object, 
yet he may choose whether he will curiously survey it^ 
and with an intent application endeavour to observe accu* 
rateiy all that is visible in it. But yet what he does see^^ 
be cannot see otherwise than he does. It depends not on 
his will to see that black which appears yellow ; nor to 
persuade himself, that what actually scalds him, feels cold^ 
The earth will . not appear painted wiih flowers, nor tb^ 
fields cohered with verdure, whenever he has a mind toil: in 
the cold winter lie cannot help seeing it white and boarjr. 
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if be will look abroad. Just thus is it with our understand- 
ing: ail that Is voluntary in our knowledge, is the em- 
ploying or withholding any of our faculties, from this or 
that sort of objects, and a more or less accurate survey of 
tliein : but they being employed, our will hath no power 
to determine the knowledge of the mind one way or other; 
that is done only by the objects themselves, as far as they 
are clearly discovered. And therefore as far as men's 
senses are conversant about external objects, the mind 
cannot but receive those ideas which are presented by 
them, and be informed of the existence of things without: 
find so far as men's thoughts converse with their own de« 
termiued ideas, they cannot but, in some measure, ob- 
berve the agreement or disagreement that is to be found 
amongst some of them, which is so far knowledge : and 
if they have names for those ideas which they have thus 
considered, they must needs be assured of the truth of 
those propositions, which express that agreement or disa* 
greenient they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly con- 
vinced of those truths. For what a man sees, he cannoc 
but see ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that 
he perceives. 

$. 3. Instance^ in numbers. 

Thus be that has got the ideas of numbers, and hadi 
taken the pains to compare one, two and three to six, can- 
not <;hoose but know that they are equal ; he that hath got 
the idea x>f a triangle, and found the ways to measure its 
angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three an- 
gles are equal to two right ones; and can as little doubt of 
that, <as of this truth, ^* that it is impossible for the same 
^< thing Co be, and not to be." 

In natural religion. 

He also that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail 
and weak being, made by and depending on another, who 
is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, will as 
certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, 
as that the sun shines when he sees it. For if he hath but 
the ideas of two such beings in his mind, and will turn his 
thoughts that way, and consider them, he will as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite and dependent, is under an 
obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four, and seven, are less than fifteen, if 
be will consider and compute those numbers ; nor can he 
be surer in a clear morning that the sun is risen, if he will 
but open his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet these 
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truths, being ever so certain, ever so clear, be may be ig- 
norant of either, or aU of them, who will ilfever take the 
pains to employ his faculties, as he should, to inform him-* 
self about them. 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF JUDGMENT. 

§. 1. Our Jcncmledge being shorty *wc want something else. 

I'^HE undrrstanding fncuhies being given to man, not 
■ barely for s^peculation, but also for the conduct of his 
]ife, man would be at a great loss, if he had nothing to 
direct him but what has the certainty of true knowledge. 
For that being very short and scanty, as we have seen, 
he would be often utterly in the dark, and in most of the 
actions of his life, perfectly at a stand, had he nothing to 
guide him in the ;ibsence of clear and certain knowledge. 
He that will not eat, till he has demonstration that it will 
nourish him ; he that will not stir, till he infallibly knows 
the business he goes about will succeed ; will have little 
else to do, but to sit still and perish. 

§. 2. What use to be made of this twilight Uate. 
Therefore as God has set some things in broad day* 
light; as be has given us some certain knowledge* 
though limited to a few things in comparison, probably, 
as a taste of what intellectual creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a desire and endeavour after a better 
state : so in the greatest part of our concernments he has 
afforded us only the twilight, as I may so say, of probabili* 
ty : suitable, I presume, to that state of mediocrity and 
probationership, he has been pleased to place us in here ; 
wherein, to check our over>confidence and presumption, 
we might by every day's experience be made sensible of our 
short-sightedness and liableness to error ; the sense where* 
of might be a constant admonition to us, to spend the days 
of this our pilgrimage with industry and care, in the search 
and following of that way, which mi^ht lead us to a state 
of greater perfection : it being highly rational to think, 
even wtTe revelation silent in the case, that as men em- 
ploy those talents God has given them here, they shall 
accordingly receive their rewards at the close of the day, 
when their sun shall set, and night shall put an end to 
their labours. 
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5. S. Judgment supplies the want ofhnatdedge. 
The faculty which God has given man to supply the wanfi 
of clear and certain knowledge, in cases where that can- 
not be had, is judgment: whereby the mind takes its ideas 
to agree or disagree; or which is the same, any proposi- 
tion to be true or false,' without perceiving a demonstra- 
tive evidence in the proofs. The mind sometimes exer- 
cises this judgment out of necessity, where demonstrative 
proofs and certain knowledge are not to be had; and 
sometimes out of laeiness, unskilfulness, or haste, even 
where demonstrative and certain proofs are to be had.-^ 
Men often stay not warily to examine the agreement or 
dtsagreeraent of two ideas which they are desirous or con- 
-cerned to know; but either incapable of such attention as 
is requisite in a long train of gradations, or impatient of 
delay, lightly cast their eyes on, or wholly pass by the 
proofs ; and so without making out the demonstration, de- 
termine of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, as 
it were by a view of them as they are at a distance, and 
take it to be the one or the other, as seems most likely to 
them upon such a loose survey. This faculty of the mind, 
when it is exercised immediately about things, is called 
judgment ; when about truths delivered in words, is most 
commonly called assent or dissent : which being the most 
usual way, wherein the mind has occasion to employ this 
faculty, I shall under these terms treat of it, as least liable 
in our language to equivociation. 

}. 4. JudgiJientis the presuming thirds to. be so, without per^ 
ceiving it. 

Thus the mind has two faculties, conversant about truth 
and falsehood. 

First, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and 
is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement 
ef any ideas. 

' Secondly, judgment, which is the putting ideas together^ 
or separating them from one another in the mind, whea 
their certain agreement or disagreement is not perceived^ 
but presumed to be so; which is, as the word imports, 
taken to be so before it certainly appears. And if it so 
uuites, or separates them, . as . in reality things are, it h 
right judgment. 

VOL. 11. 2 F 
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CHAP. XV. ■ 

. t , 

Ot FROBABILTY. 

J. i; Probahitity is the appearance ^qf agreement iij^on /aU 
' lible proofs. , ... 

A S demoQstratioQ'is the showitif ttie agreement dr dis- 
T^ agreement of two ideas, bytheiiWi^rv^ntion oF<^nseor 
inare proo|'% which have a ccui&tont, imniutable, -and ii'isi>» 
blc connexion one with another ; $0' probabiiity ii'nolflimg 
but the appearance oTsuch an agreemeritor di&agreeftnent) 
by the intervention of proofs^ whose cotincxion^is «iot con<- 
stant and immutable, or at least is not per^saved to beiMH 
but i% or appears for the most part to be so, $nd k enougfi 
to induce the mind to judge the proposition to be true or 
false, latber than the contrary. For example : in the de* 
monstration of it a man perceives the certain immutable 
,^nne;iion thei:e is of equality between the three angles of 
a triangle, and those intermediate ones which are made 
use of to show their equality to two right ones ; and so by 
ap intuitive knowledge of the agreement or disagreemenit 
of the intermediate ideas in each step of the progress, the 
whole series is continued with an evidence, which clearly 
shows the agreement or disagreemept of those three angles 
in equality to two right ones: and thus he has certain 
knowledge that it is so. But another man, who never took 
the pains to observe the demonstration, hearing a mathe- 
matician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a tri- 
angle to be equal to two right ones, assents to it, i. e, re- 
ceives it for true. In which case the foundation of his 
assent i^ the probability of the thing, the proof being such 
^s for the most part carries truth with it : the man, on 
whose testimony he receives it, not being wont to affirm 
any thing, contrary 1,0, or besides his knowledge, especially 
in matters of this kind. So that that which causes his 
assent to this proposition, that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, that which makes him 
take tliese ideas to agree, without knowing them to do so, 
is the wonted veracity of the speaker in other cases, or bis 
supposed veracity in this. 

$. 2. It is to supply the want ofknonxled^. 
Qur knowledge, as has been shown, being very liarre^^^ 
and we not happy enough to 'find certain tratfa in ts0tf 
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thing which we have occasion to consider ; most of the 
propositions we think, reason, discourse, nay act upon, are 
sucfi, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their 
truth ; yet some of them border so near upon certainty, 
that we make no doubt at all about them ; but assent to 
them as firmly, and act, according to that assent, as reso« 
lutely, as if they were infallibly demonstrated, and that 
our knowledge of them was perfect and certain. But there 
being degrees lierein from the very neighbourhood of c^- 
tainty and demoostralion, quite down to improbability and 
anlikeness, ev^en to the confines of impossibility ; and also 
decrees of ASdeni from full assurance and confidence, qaite 
down to conjuncture, doubt, and distrust: I shall come 
DOW, (having, a» I think, found out the bounds of human 
kiH>wledge and certainty) in the next place, tp consider 
tb^ several degrees and grounds of probability, and assent* 
Of faith. 

J." Si Beif^ thaf isAieh mAkes us presume things to be true- 
before we know them to be so, J^ 

Probability is likeliness to be true, the very notation of 
the word'signifyifig such a proposition, for which there be- 
aagbmentfi or proofs, , to make it pass or be received for ' 
true* - The entertaimnent the mind gives this sort of pro«- 
positions, is call^ belief, absent, or opinion, which is the^ 
admtttiikg or receiving any proposition for trne, upon' ar- 
guments or firoofs that are found to persuade us to received ' 
it as true, without certain knowledge that it is so. And 
herein lies the difference between probability and certainty, 
faith and knowledge, that in all the parts of knowledge' 
there is intuition ; each immediate idea, each step has its 
visible and certain conn^on; in belief, not so. That 
which makes me believe is something extraneous to the 
thihg^I believe; something not evidently joined on both 
sides to^, and'so not manifestly showing the agreement or 
disagieementoftliose ideas that are under consideration. 
$.*4; Tke grounds ^ probability are two: conformity with 

our 0mn .experience^ or the testimony of others experi' 

4ncek 

Probabtlily then, being to supply the defect of our 
knowledge, smd to guide usr where that fails, is always 
coiHrefSant ^ about propositions, whereof we have no cer* 
tainty, but only some inducements to receive them for' 
true. The glpounds of it are, in short, these two following. 
> Giesty the conformi^of any thing with our own kno^« 
ledg^ ciiservation, and experience. 
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Secondlyj the testimony of others, voihjhing' their ob^ 
servation and experience. In the testimony of others, is 
to be considered, 1. The number, 2. The integrity. 3. 
The skill of the witnesses. 4. The design of the mither, 
where it is a testimony out of a book cited. 5. The con- 
sistency of the parts, and circumstances of the relation. — 
6. Contrary testimonies. 

^.5. In this all the arguments pro and con ought to be t»' 
amined before ice come to ajudgmetit. 
Probability wanting that Intuitive evidence, which infaU 
libly determines the understanding, and produces certain 
Icnowledge, the mind if it would proceed rationally, ought 
to examine all the grounds of probability, aild see how . 
they make more or less for or against any proposition, be* 
fore it assents too, or dissents from it; and upon a du& 
balancing the whole, reject or receive it, with a more or 
less firm assent, proportionably to the preponderancy of the 
greatest grounds of probability on one side or the other. 
For example : 

If I myself see a man walk on the ice, it is past proba- 
bility ; it is knowledge ; but if another tells me he saw a 
man in England, in the midst of a sharp winter, walk up- 
on water hardened with cold : this has so great conformi- 
ty with what is usually observed to happen, that I am dis- 
posed by the nature of the thing itself to assent to it, un- 
less some manifest suspicion attend the relation of that 
mater of fact. But if the same thing be told to one born 
between the tropics, who never saw nor heard of any such 
thing before, there the whole probability relies on testi* 
ro<}ny : and as the relators are more in number^ and of 
more credit, and have no interest to speak contrary to the 
truth ; so that matter of fact is like to find more or less be- 
lief. Though to a man whose experience has always been 
quite contrary, and who has never beard of any thing like 
it, the most untainted credit of a witness will scarce be 
ubie to find belief. As^it happened to a Dutch ambassa- 
dor, who entertaining the king of Siam with the j^rttcU" 
larities of Holland, which he was inquisitive after, ivnofigst 
other things told him, that the water, in his country would 
sonutimes in cold weather, be so hard, that men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an elephant if he were there. 
To which the king replied, ** Hitherto I have believed 
^' the strange things you have told me, because I look 
*^ upon you «s a sober tair man, but now 1 am savo you 
"lie.'' 
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$• 6. 7%^ being capable of great tariety. 
Upon these grounds depends the probability of any pro- 
po»Hion; and as .the conformity of our knowledge, as the 
certainty of nbsearvationa^ as the frequency and constancy of 
experiences and.tbe number and credibility of testimonies, 
do more or less agree or disagree with it, so is any propo- 
sition in itself more or less probable. There is another, I 
^onfess) which though by itself it be no true ground of 
probability, yet is often made use of for one, by which men 
tppst commonly regulate their assent, and upon which they 
pi^i tbeir faith more than any thing else, and that is the 
opiaiqn of others : though there cannot be a more dangeiv 
ous thing to rely on, nor more likely to mislead one; since • 
tber^ is much more falsehood and error among men, than 
.Uutb and. knowledge. And if the opinions and persua- 
sions of others, whom we know and think well of, be a 
ground of assent, men have reason to be Heathens in Jfa- 
pen, Mnbometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, Protes- 
tants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this 
wrong ground of assent I shall have occasion to speak 
more at large in another place. 



CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE DEGREES OF ASSENT. 

§• 1. Our assent ought to be regulated by the grounds ofpr^^ 
babilitym 

THE grounds of probability we have laid down in the 
foregoing chapter: as they are the foundations on 
which our assent is built, so are they also the measure 
whereby its several degrees are, or ought to be regulated: 
only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of pro- 
bability there may be, thev yet operate no £irther on the 
mind, which searches after truth, and endeavours to 
judge right, than they appear ; at least in the first judg« 
ment or search that the mind makes. I confess in the 
opinions men have and firmly stick to, in the world,, their 
asssentisnot always from an actual view of the reasons 
that at first prevailed with them : it being in many cases 
almost impossible, and in most very hard, even for those 
who ha;ve very admirable memories, to retain all th^ proofs, 
which upon a due examination made them embrace that 
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side of the que9tion. It suffices that they have once with 
care and fairness^iftied the matter as far as they could ; an^ 
that they hii^e wfarched into all the particulars, that thejr 
could itua^iDe to ^ive any light to the question : and With 
tbeliostof thdir skill cast up the account upon the whole 
eTidenoe : and tbu9 having once found on which side the 
ptobabilky appeared to them^ after as full and exact an in- 
quiry as they can make, they lay Up the conclusion it| . 
thseir meaiaries, as a truth they have discovered; and for , 
the fuli»re they remain satisfied with the testimony oftbeii: 
memoriesiy that this is the opinion, that by the proofs tbey , 
haiKft onee seen of it deserves such a degree of th^r a$ent 
as' tbey afibrd it. 
$. Sv Tkes€ cannot afways be aciuallt/ in vtew^ and then ^ 

mu9t content ourselves imth the remenArance that we mice 
. saw ground for such a degree of assent. 
. This is ail thtit thb greatest part of men are capable of 
dotfig, in regulating thdr opinions and judgments ;.unl^s 
a nan will > exact of them, either to retain distinctly in 
tbeit memories all the proofs concerning any probable- 
truth, and that too in the same order, and regular de- 
duction of consequences in which they have formerly pla- 
ced or seen them ; which sometimes is enough to fill a large 
volume on one single question : or else they must require 
a man, for every opinion that he embraces, every day tq 
examine the proofs: both which are impossible. It is una- 
voidable therefore that the memory be relied on in the 
case, and that men be persuaded of several opinions, where- 
of the proofs are not actually in their thoughts ; nay, 
which perhaps they are not able actually to recal. Witb- 
outithiB the greatest part of men must be either v,ei*y sceptics^* 
or change every moaient, and yield themselves up to who- 
ever, having lately studied the question, offers them argu^^ 
Ui€nts ; wfaich^ for want of memory, they are not able pre-^ 
seutly to answer. / 

§• S, The ill consequence qfthiSf if. our former, judgment 
were not rightly made- 

I cannot but own that men's sticking to their pasii judg* . 
meut, and adhering firmly to conclusions formerly m^det, 
is olcen the cause ot'g;. at obstinacy in errour and mistakfw 
But the iauit is not that they rely on their memories fpr^ 
wbivt'they have before well judged: but because t^eyjudged^ 
beforethey had well examined. May we not find a great 
numi>er (not to say the greatest part) of men that think- 
ihe^ have formed ri<;ht judgments of several oaatlfCfs; undk 
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that for no other reaspn, but because they never* tboiigii>l 
otherwise? who imagine themselves to have judged ri^rlyt^ 
only because they never questioneci, never exaniined meif 
own opinions? Which is indeed to think they < judged 
right, because they never judged at all ; and yH t^ese>of 
ali men hold their opinions with the greatefii«ti^he9S^ those 
being generally the most fierce and firm in their «tenet6y 
who have least examined them. What we once kaiewv wb 
are certain is so: and we may be secure^ tb^t d(ilefe«ar«^mi 
latent {jro6fs undiscovered, which may overturn s^iir imcrvvw 
ledge, or bring it in doubt. But, in matters of pi>obaiaii« 
lity, it is not in every case we can be sure that we have All 
the particulars before us, that any way c<!>n€ern the ques« 
tion; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unseen, 
which may cast the probability on the other side, and out- 
weigh all that at present seems to '{ireponderate with us. — 
Who almost is there that hath the leisure, patience, and 
means, to collect together all the proofs concerning most; 
of the opinions he has, so as safely to conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ; and that there is no more to 
be alleged for his better information ? And yet we are 
forced to determine ourselves on the one side or other. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay : for those depend, for 
the most part, on the determination of our judgment ia 
points wherein we are not capable of certain and demon- 
strative knowledge, and wherein it is necessary for us to 
embrace the one side or the other. 

f. 4. The right use of it, is mutuml charity and forbearance. 
Since therefore it is unavoidable to ttie greatest part of 
men, if not all, to have several opinions, without certain 
and indubitable proofs of their truth ; and it carries too 
great an imputation of ignorance, lightness, or folly, for 
men to quit and renounce their former tenets presently 
upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately answer, and show the insufficiency of: it would me- 
thinks become ail men to maintain peace, and the common 
offices of humanity and friendship, in the diversity of opi- 
nions: since we cannot reasonably expect, that any one 
should readily and obsequiously quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind resignation to an authority, 
which the understanding of man acknowledges not. For 
liowever it may often mistake, it can own no other guide 
but reason, nor blindly submit to the will and dictates of 
another. If he, you would bring over to your sentiments^ 
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he one that examines before he assents, you must give him 
leave at his leisure to go over the account a^n, and, re« 
calling what is out of his mind, examine all the particulars, 
to see on which side the advantage lies : and if he will not 
think our arguments of weight enough' to engage him a*new 
in so much pains, it is but what we often do ourselves in 
the like cases ; and we should take it amiss if others ^hoald 
prescribe to us what points . we should study. And if ha 
be one who takes bis opinions upon trust, how can we 
imagine that he should renounce those tenets which thne 
and custom have so settled in his mind, that he thinks 
them self-evident, and of ap unquestionable certainty ; or 
which he takes to be impressions he has received from Ood 
himself, or from men sent by him ? How can we expect, 
I say, that opinions thus settled should be given up totb<^ 
arguments or authority lof a stranger, or adversary ? espe- 
cially if there be any suspicion of interest or design, as 
there never fails to be, where men find themselves ill 
treated ? We should do well to commiserate bur mutual 
ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair ways of information ; and not instandy treat others 
ill, as obstinate and perverse, because they will not re- 
nounce their own and receive our opinions, or at least 
those we would force upon them, when it is more than 
probable that we are no less obstinate in not embracing 
some of theirs. For where is the man that has incontes- 
table evidence of the truth of all that he holds, or of the 
falsehood of all he condemns ; or can say that he has ex- 
amined to the bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? 
The .necessity of believing, without knowledge, nay often 
upon very slight grounds, in this fleeting state of action 
and blindness]^ we are in, should make us more busy and. 
careful to inform ourselves, than constrain others. At 
least, those, who have not thoroughly examined to the bot* 
torn all their own tenets, must Confess they are unfit to 
prescribe to others; and are unreasonable in imposing that 
OS truth on other men's belief, which they themselves have 
not searclied into, nor weighed the arguments of probabi- 
lity, on which they should receive or reject it. Those who. 
have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got past 
doubt in all the doctrines they profess and govern them* 
selves by, would have a juster pretence to require others 
tQ follow them : but these are so few in number, and find 
so little reason to be magisterial in their opinions, that 
nothing insolent and imperious is to be expected from 
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ftocl tb«fre i& reason tatbtok, that if aen were beN< 
ter instiiucted. tbem^Qlv^S) they woubl be»kfifl itii|i^fig0ti'^ 
oth^r$^ .. ....... :••:'.,, 

j. 5. FrpbabiUfy is eUher <^ matter of fact or spe&ula$km^' 
JBut tQ.xetojrn iotbe gromids of assent!, and tfae'se^itoiBi- 
%gr^9 of it, we^are to4ake notice, that the pit>piMhioti9 
we re<;eiye. ufkon uid4ic<M»ed<$ of probability, a»f of' tv9Y> 
sqrts,t.ejtber cooe^ivniiig, aome partioolar existence, or, as it 
is^^sc^Hy.^vmed^ matter of fact, which &lling anderob* 
tiejcir^iop, t^.x:apable of human tastimony; or ^Ige (»)fi«(efw^ 
^"lll'>^l^ii^9 which being beyond the tliseovery of' oar 
senses,. ar<e-^KH capable of any sueh testimony. 

J. 6. The concurrent experience of all other men with others 
produces assurance approaching to knowledge. 

Cf^cernijpg t^ first of theae, viz. particular matter of 
feet. 

Fl|^ wiiere any particular thing, consonant to the coi^ 
stant ^observation of ourselves and others in the Kke case, 
coi|[^ ^tested by the concurrent reports of ail that men* 
tiQni^j^jM)^ receive it as easily, and build as firmly upon h, 
as ifitf^ere certain knowledge: and we reason and act there* 
i]pi9]^^with -^ little doabt, as if it were perfect deinonstra-^ 
tiq^,,, Xl?^^ if aU Englishmen who have occasion to men* 
tic^fit, ffaqyijd affirm that it frooe in England the last mn^ 
ter,.oV'tbal thftre were swallows seen there in the summer; 
I think a maAicauid almost la little doubt of it, as that 
seven and four .are eleven. The first therefore, and high- 
est degree of probability, is, when the general consent of 
all men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs 
with ^ maq-s constant and never fisiiling experience in like 
ea9€si5y tp con^m tbe 4ilith of any particular matter of fact 
attested by rf<^ .witnesses ; such a#e all the stated constitu- 
tioas and prapertmt of bodies, anc( the regular proceedings 
of causes f^nd^^eots^in the ordinary coarse of nature* This 
we>«AUan ^^gmximtitma the nature of things themselves. 
Fo^v^tbatour.ifiiwn and other men^s constatit observatioii 
baa;49lin4<£^ays to be after the same mahaer, that we 
^li^vJ?eaav^»conclude to be the effect of steady and r^gu* ' 
larTG^se^ theagh they come not within the i*each of our 
kno}fi«ij|ga« Thus, that fire warmed a man, madeie^d 
fla'^i, and*<^iiged the colour or consistency in wood o^ ' 
charcoal ; that iron sunk in water, and swam in qaieksit- ' 
^en^tl^e^e and the like propositions about particular fat^t^ ' 
^ing agteeable to our constant experience^ as often as iif^e "' 
V0I-. II. 2 a. 
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hkv^ to do with these matters: and being generally spokjp 
of (when mentioned hy others) as things found constantly 
to be so, and therefore not so much as Controverted by any 
body ; we are put p&st doobt, that a i'eiation affirming any 
such thing to have been, or any predication that it will 
happen again in the same manner, is very true. These 
probabilities rise so near to a certainty, thai they govern 
our thoughts aa absolutely, and influence all our actions as 
fuUy> as the most evident demonstration; and in what 
concerns us, we make little or no difference between llnem 
and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus grounded, rises 
to assurance. 

J, 7. Unquestionable testimony and experience for the most 
part p7'oduce conjtdence. 

Secondly, the next degree df probability is, when I find 
by my own experience, and the agreement of all others that 
mention it, a thing to be, for the most part^ so ; and that 
the particula«* instance of it <is attested by many and uo'^ 
doubted witnesses, v* g. history giving us such an account 
of men in ail ages ; and my own experience, as far as I 
had an opportunity to observe, confirming it, that most 
men jirefer their private advantage to the public: if all 
historians that write of Tiberius say that Tiberius did so 
it is extremely probable. And in this case, our assent has 
a sufficient foundation to raise itself to a degree which we 
may call confidence. 

§. 8. Fair testimoiiy^ and the nature of the thing indrfferenif 
produce also confident belief. 

Thirdly, in things that happen indifferently, as that a 
bird should dy this pr that way ; that it should thimder 
on a man's right or left band, &c. when any particular 
matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent testioiony of 
unsuspected witnesses, there our assent is also unavoidable» 
Thus, that there is such a city in Italy as Rome ; that, 
about one thousand seven hundred years ago, there lived 
in it a man, called Julius Caesar, that he was a general^ 
and that he won a battle against another, called Pompey: 
this, though in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor against it, yet being related t^ historians of credit, 
and contradicted by qo one writer, a man cannot avoid be- 
lieving it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of tbe 
being and actions of his own acquaintance,, whereof be him- 
. self isa.wfitntis^ . . , . . ^ 
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f. 9. Eitperienees atut testimonies clasiing it^Uebf vary^ the 
degrees (^probabHiti^. 

Thus far the matter goes easy enough. Probability up* 
on sQch grounds carries so much evidence with it> that it 
naturally determines the jodgmeiit, and leaves us as little 
liberty to beWeve, or disbelieve, as a demonstration does* 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 
when testimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of history and witnesses clash with the ordinary 
^onrse of nature, or with one another ; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactness are required, to form .a 
right judgment, and to proportion the assent to the differ- 
ent evidence and probability of the thing ; which rises and 
falls, according as those two foundations of credibitit}^ Vi2> 
common observation in iike cases, and particular testimo- 
nies in that particular instance, favour or contradict it. 
These are liable to so great variety of contrary observa- 
tions, circumstances, reports, different qualifications, tern* 
pers, designs, oversights, &c. of the reporters, tbat it i^ ini* 
possible to reduce to precise rules the various degrees 
therein men give their assent. This only may be said ia 
general, that as th^ arguments and proofs pro and con, 
upon due examination, nicely weighing every J9articiilar 
circumstance, shall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, in a greater or less degree, to preponderate on ei- 
ther side; so they are fitted to produce in the mind such 
different entertainment, as we call belief, conjecture, guess, 
doubt, wavering, distrust, disbelief, &c. 
§. 10. Traditional testimonies the farther removed^ the less 
their procf^ 

This is what concerns asiiem in matters wherein testi- 
mony is made use of: concerning which, I think, it ihay 
not be amiss to take notice of a rule observed ih the law 
Qf Engbnd ; which is, that though the attested copy of a 
record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ever so well 
attested, and by ever sq credible witnesses, will not be 
admitted as a proof in jiidicature. This is so generally 
approved as reasonable, and suited to the wisdom ana 
caution to be used in our inquiry after material truths, 
that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. This 
practice, if it be allowable in the decisions of right and 
^vrong, carries this observation along with it, vis. that any 
t alimony, the farther off it is from the original truth, 
the less force and proof it has. The being and existence 
^^ the thing itself is what I call the ordinal truth. A cr^ 
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dible man vonebiog bis knowledge of it is a good proofs 
but if another equally credible do witness it trom bis re- 
port, the testimony is weaker ; and a third that attests the 
hear-say of an hear-say, is yet less considerabte. So that ia 
traditional truths, each remove weakens tbe force of the 
proof; and the more haods tbe tradition has successively 
passed through, the lessstrengh and evidence does it receive 
'from them. This I thought necessary to be tak^n notice of, 
because I find amongst some men the quite contrary com* 
•monly practised, who look on opinions ho gain force by 
.growing older ; and what a thousand years since would not, 
to a rational man, contemporary with the first voucher, 
hskve appeared at all probable, is now urged as ccNrtain be- 
.yond all question, only because several have since, froia 
bim, said it one after another. Upon this ground, pro* 
positions evidently false or doubtful en<wgh in their first 
beginning, come by an inverted rule of probability to pass 
.for authentic truths; and those wbich found or deserved 
Uttle credit from the mouths of their first authors, are 
thought to grojnr venerable by age, and are urged as unde* 
jniable* 

^11. Yet history is of great tLse. 
I would not. be thought here to lessen tbe credit and use 
•.of history : it is all the light we have in many cases, and 
w<e. receive from it a great part of the useful truths we 
<liave with a convincing evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable tjnan the records of antiquity: I wish we had 
more of them, and more uncorrupted« But this truth 
iii^elf forces me to say, that no probability can arise 
higher than its first original. What has no other evi- 
dence than the single testimony of one only witness, 
must stand or fall by his only testimony, whether good, 
bad, ' or indifierent ; and . though cited afterwards by 
hundreds of others, one after another, is so far from re- 
ceiving any strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Passion, interest, inadvertency, mistake of his meaning, 
.and a thousand odd reasons*, or capricios^ men's minds 
are acted by (impossible to be discovered) may make one 
vann quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever so little examined the citations of writ- 
ers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deserve, 
where the originals are wanting; and consequently how 
much less quotations of quotations can be reliedon. This 
is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon slight 
grounds^ cao never aftec come to be more valid in futme 
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* 
a^es, by being often repeated. But the faltller 6ttK it ii» ftt>^^ 
the originaU the le^s valid it is, and has always less for<^^ 
in the moath or writing of bim thai last thade use of il^ than 
in bjs from whom he received it. 

' |. 12. In things which sense cannot discover^ analogy is the 
great nde qf probability n 

The probabilities we have hitherto mentioned are otihf 
«ach as concern matter of fact, and such things as are 
capable of observation and testimony. There remains that 
other sort, concerning which men entertain opinions witk 
variety of assent, though the things be such, that, falling 
not unde^r the reach of our senses, they are not capable of 
testimony. Such are, 1. The existence, nature, and ope* 
rations of finite immaterial beings without us; as spiritil^ 
angels, devils, &c. or the existence of material beings ; 
which either foi their smallness in themselyes or remote^ 
ness from us, our senses cannot take notice of; as whether 
there be any plants, animals, and intelligent inhabitanttfy 
in the planets and other mansions of the vast universe* 
2. Concerning the maimer of operation in most parts of 
the works of nature: wherein though we see the sensible^ 
effects, yet their causes are unknown, and we perceive not 
the ways and tnanner how they are produced. We seie 
animals are generated, nourished, and move ; the load* 
stone draws iron ; and the parts of a candle, successively 
melting, turn into flame, and give us both light and heat* 
These and the like effects we see and know : but the causes 
that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we 
can only guess and probably conjecture. For these and 
the like, coming not within the scrutiny of human senses, 
cannot be examined by them, or be attested by any body; 
and therefore can appear more or less probable, only as 
they more or less agree to truths that are established in 
our minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of 
out ktiowledge and observation. Analogy in these matters 
is the only help we have, and it is from that alone we draw 
all our grounds of probability. Thus observing that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another 
produces heat, and very often fire itself, we have reason to 
think, that what we call heat and fire consists in a violent 
agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning 
matter : observing likewise that the different refractions of 
peliucid bodies produce in our eyes the different appeal 
Mices of several colours ; and also that the different rang- 
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jng and laying the superficial parts of several bodies, as of 
▼elv^t, watered silk, &c. does the like, we thidk it probable 
^hat the colour and shining of bodies is in them nothing 
but the different arrangernent and refraction of their minutf 
and insensible parts. Thus finding in all parts of the 
breatio'n, that fall under human observation, that there 
is a gradual connexion of one with another, without any 
great or discernible gaps between, in all that great variety 
pf things we see in the world, which are so closely linked 
together, that in the several ranks of beings, it is not easy 
to discover the bounds betwixt them ; we have reason to be 
persuaded, that by such gentle steps things ascend upwards 
in degrees of perfection. It is a hard matter to say where 
sensible and rational begin, and where insensible and irra- 
tional end : and who is there quick-sighted enough to der 
termine precisely, which is the lowest species of livin^r thingSf 
and whi^h the first of those which have no life ? Things, as 
far as we can obferye, lessen and augment, as the quantity 
does \n a regular con^ ; where though there be a manifest 
odds betwis^t the b^ness of the diameter at a remote dis- 
tance, yet the difference between the upper and under, whete 
they touch one another, is hardly discernible* Thedi^ 
ference is exeeding great between some men, and some 
^nimals ; but if we will compare the understanding and 
abilities of some knen and som^ brutes, we shall find so 
little dijBPerence, that it will be hard to say, that that of the 
man is either clearer or larger* Observing, I say, such gra* 
dual and gentle descents downwards in those parts of the 
creation that are beneath rnan, the rule pf analogy may make 
it probable, that it is so also in things above us and our 
observation ; and that there are several ranks of intelligent 
beings, excelling us in several degrees of perfection, 
ascending upwards towards the infinite perfection of the 
Creator, by gentle steps and differences, that are every 
one at no great distance from the next to it. This sort of 
probability, which is the best conduct of rational experi« 
ments, and the rise of hypothesis, has also its use and in- 
fluence ; and a wary reasoning tVom analogy, leads u.s of- 
ten into the discovery of truths, and useful productions 
which would otherwise lie conccale(i. 
$. 1 3. One case where contrary experience lessens not ihf 
testimony. 
Though the common experience, and the ordinary 
course of things, have justly a mighty influence on the 
minds of nien, to make them give or refuse credit to any 
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thing proposed to tbeik* belief; yet there is one case where- 
in th^ strangeness p( the fact lessens not the assent to a 
fair testimony given of it; For M^hi^re such supernatural 
Events are suitable to ends aimed at by him, who has the 
power to change the course of nature, ther^, under such 
circumstances^ they may be the fitter to procure belief, by 
how much the more they are beyond, or contrary 16 ordi- 
nary observation. This is the proper case of miracles^ 
whidh, well attested, do not only find credit themselves, biit 
give it also to other truths, which need such confirmation* 
j. 14. The bdre testimony of revelation is the highest cer* 

tainty. 
Besides those we have hitherto mentioned, there is one 
sort of propositions that challenge the highest degree of 
our assent upon bare testimony, whether tne thing propos- 
ed agree or disagree with common experience, and the or- 
dinary course of thitigs, or no. The reason whereof is^ 
because the testimony is of such an one, as cannot de- 
ceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God himself. This 
carries with it an assurance beyond doubt, evidence be- 
yond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, reve- 
lation ; and our assent to it, faith : which as absolutely 
determines 6ur minds, and as perfectly excludes all waver- 
ings as our knowledge itself; and we may as well doubt of 
our own beings as we can, whether any revelation from God 
be true. So that faith is a settled and sure principle of 
assent and assurance^ and leaves no manner of room for 
doubt or hesitation. Only we must be sure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we understand it right : else 
we shall expose ourselves to all the extravagancy of en- 
thusiasm, and all the errour of wrong principles, if we have 
faith and assurance in what is not divine revelation. And 
therefore in those cases, our assent can be rationally 
. no higher than the evidence of its being a revelation, and 
that this is the meaning of the expressions it is delivered 
ip. , If the evidence of its being a revelation, or that this 
is its true sense, be only on probable proofs ; our assent 
can reach no higher than an assurance or diffidence, aris- 
ing from the more or less apparent probability of the proofs* 
But of faith, and the precedency it ought to have before 
other arguments of persuasion, I shall speak more hereaf- 
ter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in con« 
tradistinctiou to reason ; though in truth it be nothing else 
hut an assent founded on the highest reason. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

OF REASON* 

5. 1. Various tignifications of the word reason. 

THE word reason in the English language has differ- 
ent significations: sometiiTies it is taken for true and 
clear principles ; sometimes for clear and fair deductions 
from those principles ; and sometimes for the cause, and 
particularly the final cause. But the consideration I shall 
fiave of it here, is in a signification different from all these; 
and that is, as it stands for a faculty in man, that faculty 
whereby man is supposed to be distinguished from beasts^ 
and wherein it is evident he much surpasses them. 
$• 2. Wheiein reasoning consists* 
If general knowledge, as has been shown, consists in a 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of our own 
ideas; and the knowledge of the existence of all things 
without us (except only of a God, whose existence every 
man may certainly know and demonstrate to himself from 
his own existence) be had only by our senses : what room 
is there for the exercise of any other faculty, but outward 
sense and inward perception ? What need is there of rea«> 
son ? Very much ; both for the enlargement of our know- 
ledge, and regulating our assent : for it hath to do both in 
knowledge and opinion, and is necessary and assisting to 
all our other intellectual facultie&i, and indeed contains two 
of them, viz» sagacity and illation. By the one, it finds 
out ; and by the other, it so orders the intermediate ideas, 
as to discover what connexion there is in each link of tlie 
diain, whereby the extremes are held together ; and there* 
by, as it were, to draw into view the truth sought for» 
which is that which we call illation or inference, and con* 
sists in nothing but the perception of the connexion there 
is between the ideas, in each step of the deduction, where* 
by the mind comes to see either the certain agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas, as in demonstration, ia 
which it arrives at knowledge; or their probable conoexion^ 
on which it gives or withholds its assent, as in opinion.-— 
Sense and intuition reach but a very little way. The great- 
est part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and 
intermediate ideas: and in those cases, where we are 
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fiiin to substitute assent instead of knowledge, and talcQ 
propositions for true, witbqut being certain thej are so^ 
we have need to find. out, examine, and compare tbe 
grounds of their probability. In both these cases, the fa« 
culty which finds out the means, and rightly applies them 
to discover certainty in the one, and probability in the 
other, is that whicn we call reason* For as reason per* 
ceives the necessary and indubitable connexion of ail th% 
[ ideas or proofs one to another, in each step of any demon- 
stration that produces knowledge : so it likewise perceives 
I the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs one to 
I another, in every step of a discourse to which it will think 
assent due. This is the lowest degree of that which can 
be truly called reason. For where the mind does not 
perceive this probable connexion ; where it does not dis* 
eern whether there be any such connection or no, there 
men's opinions are not the product pf judgment, or the 
consequence of reason, but the effects of chance and hazard 
of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. 

J. d. Its /ou9* parts. 
So that we may in reason consider these four degrees; 
the first and highest, is the discovering and finding out of 
proofs ; the second, the regular and methodical disposition 
of them; and laying them in a clear and fit order, to make 
their connection and force be plainly and easily perceived; 
the tl»ird, is the perceiving their connection ; and the 
fourth, a making a right conclusion. . These several de- 
grees may be observed in any mathematical demonstra^ 
tion: it being one thing to perceive the connexion ofeacb 
papt, as the demonstration is made by another ; another 
to perceive the dependence of the conclusion on all the 
paits; a third to make out a demonstration clearly and 
neatly one's self; and something different from all these^ 
to have first found out these intermediate ideas or proo& 
by which it is made. 

§. 4. Syllogism not the great instrument of reason. 

There is one thing more, which I shall desire to be con- 
sidered concerning reason : and that is, whether syllogism^ 
&s i^ generally thought, be the proper instrument of it, 
and ibe usefuUest way of exercising this faculty. The 
^u.ses I have to doubt, are these: 

Eirst, because syllogimn serves our reason but in one 
•nl; of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to show 
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the connection of the proofs in any one in&tance, and no 
more ; but in this it is of no great use, since the mind can 
pei'ceive such connexion where it really isi as easily, nay, 
perhaps, better, without it. 

If we will observe the actings of our own minds, we 
shall find that we reason best and clearest, when we only 
observe the connexion of the proof, without reducing our 
thoughts to any rule of syllogism. And therefore we may 
take notice, that there are many men that reason exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a syllogism. 
He that will look into many parts of Asia and America^ 
will find men reason there perhaps as acutely as himself, 
who yet never heard of a syllogism, nor can reduce any 
one argument to those forms : and I believe scarce any 
one makes syllogisms in reasoning within himself, indeed 
syllogism is made use of on occasion, to discover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourish, or cunningly wrapt op in a 
amooth period; and, stripping an absurdity of the cover of 
wit and good language, show it in its naked deformity.—- 
But the weakness or fallacy of such a loose discourse it 
shows, by the artificial form it is put into, only to those 
who haTe thoroughly studied mode and figure, and have 
so examined the many ways that three propositions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does certainly 
conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
it if* that they do so. ' All who have so far considered syl- 
logism, as to see the reason why in three propositions laid 
together in one form, the conclusion will be certainly 
right, but in another, not certainly so ; I grant are cer- 
tain of the conclusion they draw from the premises in the 
allowed niodes and figures. But they who have not sofiir 
looked into those forms, are not sure by virtue of syllogisn^ 
that the conclusion certainly follows from the premises ; 
they only take it to be so by an implicit faith in their 
teachers, and a confidence in those forms of argumenta- 
tion: but this is still but believing, not being certain.-— 
Now if, of all mankind, those who can make syllogisms are 
extremely few/in comparison of those who cannot; and if, 
of those few who have been taught logic, there is but 
«Tery small number, who do any more than believe that 
syllogisms in the allowed modes and figures do conclude 
right, Without knowing certainly that they do so ; if syllo- 
gisms must be taken for the only proper instrument of rea- 
son and means of knowledge ; it will follow, that before 
Aristotle there was Aot one man that did or could know 
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any thing by Reason; and that since the invention of syllo* 
{i9in«9 there is not one of ten tliousand that doth. 

Bnt God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two*legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational, i. e. those few of them that Ijie could 
get so to examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see, that 
in above threescore ways, that three propositions may be 
laid together, there are but aboiQt fourteen, wherein one 
may be sure that the conclusion is right; and upon what 
grounds it is, that that in these few the conclusion is ear-' 
tain, and in the other not. God has been more bountiful 
to mankind than so. He has given them a mind that can 
reason, without being instructed in methods of syllogizing: 
ibe understanding is not taught to reason by these rules; it 
has a native feculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence 
of lis ideas, and can range thctn right, without any such per* 
plexing repetitions. I say not this any way to lessen Aris- 
totle, whom I look on as one of the greatest men amongst the 
ancients; whose krge views, acuteness, and penetration of 
thought, and strength of judgment, few have equalled: and 
who in this very invention of forms of argumentation, 
wherein the conclusion may be shown to be rightly inferred, 
did great service against those who were not ashamed 
to deny any thing. And I readily own, that &U right rea* 
zoning may be reduced to his forms of syllogism. But yel 
I think, without any diminution to him, 1 may truly say, 
that they are not the only, nor the best way of reasoning, 
for the leading of those into truth who are willing to find 
it, and desire to make the best use they may of their reason; 
for the attainment of knowledge. And he himself, it is 
plain, found out some forms to be conclusive, and others 
not, not by the forms themselves, but by the original way 
<>f knowledge, i.e. by the visible agreement of ideast 
Tell a country gentlewoman that the wind is sout^-ii^est^ 
and the weather louring; and like to r&in, and she will'easily 
understand it k not safe for her to go abi'oad ^thin clad, 
in such a day, after a fever: she dearly sees the prpbable 
connexion of all these, viz. south- west wind, and clouds, 
rain, wetting, taking cold, relapse^ and danger of death, 
without tying them together ih those artificial and cumbeiw 
some fetters of several syllogisms, that clog and hinder 
the mind, which proceeds from one part to another quick- 
er and clearer without them ; and the probability which 
she easily perceives in things thus in their native state 
tottld be quite lost, if this argument ^ere managed- lean^ 
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ed^y, and "proposed iri mode and figure. JFor it very often 
confoundsr the connexion : and, I think, every one will 
perceive in mathetnical demonstrations, that the knowledge 
gained thereby comes shoitest and clearest without syllo- 
gisms. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational 
faculty, and so it is when it is rightly made; but the mind, 
either very desirous to etflarge its knowledge, or very apt 
to favour the senttments.it has once imbibed, is very for- 
ward to make inferences, and therefore often makes too 
much haste, before it perceives the connexion of the ideas 
that must hold the extremes together. 

To infer is nothing, but by virtue of one proposition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true, i, e. to see 
or suppose such a connection of the two ideas of the in- 
ferred proposition, r. g. Let this be the proposition laid 
down, ** men shall be punished in another world,'' and 
from thence be inferred this other, << then men can deter- 
tnine themselves." The question now is to know whether 
the mind has made' this inference right or no; if it has 
made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking 
a view of the connexion of them, placed in a due order, it 
has proceeded rationally, and made a right infer4snce« If 
it has done it without such a view, it has not sb much made 
an inference that will hold, or an inference of right reason, 
as shown a willingness to have it be, or be taken for such. 
But in neither case ts it syllogism that discovered those 
ideas, or showed the connexion of them, for they must be 
both found out, and the connexion every where perceived^ 
before they can rationaUy be -made use of in syllogism: 
unless it can be aaid, that any idea, without considering 
what connexion it hath with the two other, whose agree* 
ment should be shown by it, will do well enough in a s^l-^ 
logiam, and may be taken at a venture far the nedim tep- 
minusi to prove any conclusion. But this nobody will say^ 
because it is by virtue of the perceived agr^ment of the 
intermediate idea with the extremeife, that the extremes are 
concluded to agree : and thereibre each intermediate idea 
must be such as in the whole chain, hath a visible contiexion 
with those two it has been placed between, or else thereby 
the bonciusion cannot be interred or drawn in : for where* 
ever any link of the chain is loose, and without connection, 
there the whole strength of it is lost, and it hath do iortt 
to infer or draw in any thing. In the instance above- 
mentiotiedi what is it shows Uie force of the inferencei asi 
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eoiiseqiienl]^ thd reasooableness of it, but a view 6f the 
jBonnexton of all the interinediate ideas that draw in the 
Gonehissan, or proposition inferred? v.g. men shall be 
pumsfaed'^-'^^^-^Ood the punisber*-^— — -just punishment 
t he punished guiity — ■ could haire done other- 
wise>-p-*— ^^freedom. self-determination : by which 

cbaio of ideas thus visibly linked together in train, i. e* 
each intermediate idea agreeing on each side with those 
two it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 
setf-determination appear to be connected, i. e. thi6 pro- 
position, men can determine themselves, is drawn in, or 
inferred from this, that they shall be punished in the othei^ 
world. For here the mind seeing the connection there ia 
between the idea of men's punishment in the other world 
and the idea of Ood punishing; between God punisbing^ 
and the justice of the punishment; between justice of the 
puBisbmest and guilt ; between gailt and a power to do 
otherwise ; between a power to do otherwise and freedom; 
and between freedom and self-determination : sees the 
eonnesion between men and self*>determination« 

Now I ask whether the connexion of the extremes bp nol;- 
more clearly sSeen in this simple and natural disposition^^ 
than in' the perplexed repetitions, and jomble of five or six) 
aylloMm^. I must beg pardcm for calling it jumble, till 
somebody shall put these ideas into so many syllogisms and 
then sav, that tiiey are less jumbled, and their connexion 
inor^ v^sfible, when they are transposed and repeated, and 
spun out to a greater length in artificial forms, than in that 
abort and natural plain order they ere laid down in here, 
wherein every one may see it: and wherein they must be 
seen beforethey can be put into a train of syllogisms. For 
the natbral order of tbe connecting ideas, mtist direct the 
order of the syllogisms, and a man must see the connexion 
of each intermediate idea with those that it connects, be-^ 
foreJie can with reason make use of it in a syllogism. And 
wben all those syllogisms are made, neither those that are^ 
nor those that are not logicians will see the force of the ar- 
gamentati6n> i. e. the connexion of the extremes, one jot 
tbe better. [For those that are not men of art, not know- 
ing the true forms of syllogism, nor the reasons of them^ 
cannot know whether they are made in right and conclu« 
aive modes and figures or no, and so are not at all helped 
by the forms they are put into; though by them the natur- 
al order, wherein the mind could judge of their respective 
wnneftioB, being disturbed, renders the illation much more 
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uncertain than without them.] And as for the JQ§iei«i8 
themselves, they see the connexion of each iotennodiate 
idea with those it. stands between (on which the force of 
the inference depends) as well before as after the syllogism 
is made, or else they do not see it at alL For a syilogism 
neither shows nor strengthens the connexion of any two 
ideas immediately put together, but ouly by the connex.-^ 
ion seen in them shows what connexion the extremes have 
one with another. But what connexion the interiuediate 
has with either of the extremes in that syllogism, that no 
syllogism does« or can show. That the mind only ^oth or 
can perceive as they stand there in that juxtavposttian on* 
ly by its own view, to which the syllogistical form it 
happens to be in gives no help or light at all, it only shows 
that if the intermediate idea agrees with those it is on both 
sides immediately applied to; then those two remote ones, 
or as they are called, extremes, do certainly «gree» and 
therefore the immediate connexion of each idea to that 
which it is applied to on each side, oti which the force of 
the reasoning depends, is as well seen before as after the 
sylloffism is made, or else he that makes the syllogism 
could never see it at aU. This, as has been ali^ady observe^i 
is seen only by the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the 
mind, taking a view of them Laid together, in a jiixta-po« 
aition; which view of any two it has equally, whenever they 
are laid together in any proposition, wheth^ that propo^ 
sition be placed as a major, or a ininpft in a syilo^spi <Hr 
no. 

Of what use then are syllogisms? I anffwer* thek chief 
and main use is in the schools, where ipensar^ allowed 
without shame to deny the, agreement of ideas that dio ma* 
^lifestly agree; or out of the schools, to those who from 
thence have learned without shame to deny the oonnexion 
of ideas, which even to themselves is visible* But to an 
ingenuQus searcher after truth, who has no other aim but 
to find it, there is no need of any such form. to fofce the 
allowing of the inference; the truth and reasonableness of 
it is better seen in ranging of the ideas In a pimple and 
plain order; and hence it is, that men, in their own inqui* 
ries after truth, never use syllogisms to convince themselves 
tor in teaching others to instruct willing learners.] Be^ 
cause, before they can put them into a syllogism, theynuist 
see the connexion that is between the intermedia^ idea 
an4 the two other ideas it ii set between and applied 
IP^ to show their agreement; and when they see i}^k 
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they see whether the influence be ^ooA or no, and so syllo- 

S'lm comes too late to settle it. For to make use again of 
e former instance ; I ask whether the mind, considering 
the idea of justice, placed as an intermediate idea between 
the punishment of men and the guilt of the punished, 
(and, till it does so consider it, the mind cannot -make 
use of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly see the 
feree and strength of the inference, as when it is formed 
into a syllogism. . To show it in a rery plain and easy ex- 
ample; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius terminus 
that the mind makes use of to show the connexion of Aomo 
aod vivens : I ask, whether the mind does not more rea- 
dily and plainly see that connexion in the simple and pro* 
per position of the connecting idea in the the middle; thusj 

Homo ' Animal Vivens, 

Than in this perplexed one, 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal : 

Which is the position these ideas have in a syllogism, to 
ahow this connexion between homo and vivens by the in- 
tervention of animal. 

Indeed syllogism is thought to be of necessary use, even 
to the lovers of truth, to show them the fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses. — 
But that this is a mistake will appear, if we consider that 
the reason why sometimes men, who sincerely aim at 
truth, are imposed upon by such loose, and as they are 
called rhetorical discourses, .is, that their fancies being 
struck with some lively metaphorical representations, they 
neglect to observe, or do not easily perceive what are the 
trae ideas, upon which the infe^rence depends. Now to 
show such men the weakness of such an argumentation, 
there needs no more but to strip it of the superfluous ideas, 
which^ blended and confounded with those on which the 
inference depends, seem to show a connexion where there 
is none; or at least do hinder the discovery of the want 
of it ; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force 
of the argumentation depends, in their due order, in which 
position the mind, taking a view of them, sees what con- 
«e&ion tliey have, and so is able to judge of the inference 
Without any need of a syllogism at all. 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made use of 
in siich cases, as if tlie detection of the incoherence of such 
loose discourses were wholly owing to the syliogistical 
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form ; and so I myself formerly thougkt, till apon a stric- 
ter examiDation I now find, that laying the >JQ(erQ»^di|ite 
ideas naked in their due order, sbows the }aooher«<i€^- of 
the argumentation better than syltogism; ti(M>oQjy'a9'.&i4>T 
jetting each link of the chain to the immediale view 0i^ 
mind in its proper pluce^ whereby its connexion ■,is,f))«9t 
observed; but also because syllogism shows the iBeobereqc^ 
only to those (who are. not one often thoosaisd) jm\ko per* 
£^ct)y understand mode and figure, and tbe:r«asa9.up<wi 
#hich those forms are established ; whereas a dup.and pvt 
derly placing of the ideas upon which ibe infer^acQ ii 
made, makes every one, whether logieiatt on Qoli i^^cHHH 
who understands the. terms, and hath- the facility t^ p^'t 
beive the agreement or disagreement of such idsttaX^^^opt 
which, in or out of syllogism, he cannot perceive, the 
strength or weakness, coherence or incoherence of the dis- 
course) see the want of connexion in the argummtatioDf 
' and the absurdity of the inference. 

And thus I have known a man unskilful in syllogisn^ 
who at first hearing could perceive the weaknesa and iu- 
eondttsiv^ness of a long artificial and plaiwble discourse 
wherewith others better skilled in syllogisoiihave beeomisf- 
ied. And I believe there are few of my readers who do 
not know such. And indeed if it were^ not so, the debates 
of most princes' councils, and the business of afsembliet 
would be in danger to be mismanaged, sinoe those who are 
relied upon, and have usually a great strokai in ibea^ are 
not always such, who have the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in tho forms of syllogism, or expiart in nu>de ami 
figure. And if syllogism were the only, or so mucfa<as the 
surest way to detect the fallacies of artificial discourses ; I 
do not think that all mankind, even princes iflk -Biters ttiat 
concern their crowns and dignities, are so much in Jove 
with fiilsebood and mistake, that they w<Hild every where 
have neglected to bring syllogism into the debates of mo- 
ment ; or thought it ridiculous so much as to, oS&c them 
in aiFairs of consequence: a plain evidence to me, that 
men of parts and penetration, who were not idly* ta dis* 
pute at their ease, but were to act according to tb« result 
of their debates, and often pay for their mistakes with their 
heads or fortunes, found those soholasiie forms were of 
little use to discover truth or fallacy, whilst both the one 
and the other might be shown, and better shown without 
them, to those who would not refuse to see what waa visi^ 
. bly sbowa them. 
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Secondly) anolber reason that makes me doiibt whether 
siyllogiBtn be the only proper instrument of reason in the 
discovery of truth, is, that of whatever use, mode and fi- 
gure is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy (which 
has been, above considered) those scholastic forms of dis« 
course are not less liable to fallacies than the plainer ways 
of argumentation : and for this I appeal to common ob- 
servation, which has always found these artificial methods 
of reasoning more adapted to catch and entangle the mind» 
than to instruct and ipform the understanding. And 
hence it is that men, even when they are baffled and silen- 
tsed in this scholastic way, are seldom or never convinced, 
and so brought over to tli^ conquering side : they per- 
haps acknowledge their adversary to be the more skilful 
disputant; but rest nevertheless persuaded of the truth on 
their side ; and go away, worsted as they are, with the 
same opinion they brought with them, which they could 
not do, if this way of argumentation carried light and 
conviction with it, and made men see where the truth 
lay. And therefore syllogism has been thought more pro- 
per for the attaining victory in dispute, than for the dis* 
covery or confirmation of truth in fair inquiries. And if 
it be certain, that fallacies can be couched in syllogism, 
as it cannot be denied ; it must be something else, and 
not' syllogism, that must discover them. 

I have bad experience how ready some men are^ wlien all 
the use which they have been wont to ascribe to any thing 
is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 
aside. But, to prevent such unjust and groundless impu« 
tatidns, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any 
helps to the understanding, in the attainment of knowledge. 
And if men skilled in, and used to syllogism, find them 
assisting to their il^ason in the discovery of truth, I think 
they ought to make use of them. All that I aim at is, 
that they should not ascribe more to those forms than be- 
longs to them ; and think that men have no use, or not 
so full an use of their reasoning faculty without them. — 
Some eyes want spectacles to see things clearly and dis- 
tinctly : but Tet not those that use them therefore say, no- 
body can see clearly without them : those who do so will 
be thought in favour of art (which perhaps they are be^ 
holden to) a little too much to depress and discredit na- 
ture. Reason, by its own penetration where it is strong 
and exercised, usually sees quicker and clearer without 
syllogism. If use of those spectacles has so dimmed its 

VOL. II. ti I 
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^ s^t, tbaft' it cannot tvitbout them see GOt»^p{tttii€et or 
iDConsequeiices in argumentation, I am not t. so unreason* 
able as to be against the using them. Eveny one knows 
wbfti best fits his own sight, ^ut let bim not tiience con* 
fdttde all in Uie dailc, who use not just vtbesrame heipathat 
he finds a need of. . » 

§. 5* Helps little in demonstration^ less: iu probabiUtff^ 
fiot however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly say» 
it is of far less, or no use at all in probabilities. For, tlie 
assent thete being to be determine^ by the preponderaneyy 
after due weighing of all the proofs, with all ^rircumatances 
on both mdes, nothing is so unfit to assist the mind* in that^ 
as syllogism ; which running away with one assuisked pro<<^ 
bability, or one topical argument* pursues that till it has 
led the mind quite out of sight of the thing under consi** 
deration ; and forcing it upon some remote diffi£uhy> holds* 
it fast there^ entangled perhaps, and as.it wcare oiena*' 
cled in the chain of syllogisms, without allowing tt the 
liberty, much less affording it the helps, recpiiaite Im> show^ 
on which side, ail things considered, is the greater pn>> 
bability, 

$• 6, Serves not to increase our tn&wledgef Imtftnee^itk itk^ 
But let it hdp us (as perhaps may besatd)iacoiivinciog 
men of their errours and mistakes :. (and yet I. wc«ild fiiin 
see the man that was forced out of bis opinuMi ^y litBt of 
dyllogl^m) yet still it fails our reason in. that part^ wbichf 
if not its highest perfection, is yet certainly its haidfi^ task^ 
and that which we most need its help in; aUd thai is the 
finding out of proofs, and making new diseoveries. The- 
rules of syllogism serve not to furnish il^e jnind witb 
those intermediate ideas that may show the connesdott of 
remote ones. This way of reasoning discovers no new 
proo&, but is the art of marshalling and rangi^gtlbe-old 
ones we have already. The 4<?th propositico of the firsi ' 
book pf Euclid is very true; but the discovery of it, Ithiak, 
not owing to any rules of common logic. A ui»n knows 
first, and then he is able to prove syIiogisticaUy» So that 
syllogism comes after knowledge, and then a Btan baa little 
or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
those ideas that show the connexion of distant ones, that 
our stock of knowledge is increased, and that useful arts 
and sciences are advanced. Syllogism at beat is bat the 
art of fencing with the little knowledge we.b^^^ witboQt 
making any addition to it. And if a man should employ 
his reason all this way, he will not do much otherwise than 
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he, who having got some iron out of the bowels of the 
esrtb, sbovid have it beaten up all into swords* and pot it 
into his servants hands to fence with,.and baUg one another* 
Und the King of Spain employed the bands of his people, 
and his Spftnish iron so, he bad brought to light but little 
of that treasure that lay so long hid in the entrails of Aai»* 
rica. And I am apt to think, that ]ie who shall employ all 
the force of bis reason only in brandishing of syllogisms/ 
will discover very little of that mass of knowledge, which 
lies ybticoncealed in the secret recesses of nature; and 
wbioh^ I am apt to think, native rustic reason (as it for* 
mtriy has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to 
the common stock of mankind, rather than any scholastic 
proceediog by the strict rule of mode and figure. 
§• 7. Other helps should be sought. 
I doutn Oot nevertheless, but there are ways to be found 
out to assist our reason in this most useful part; and this 
the judicious -Hooker lencourages me to say, who in his 
Eccl. PoL 1. i« f. 6, speaks thus : ** If there might be added 
" the rigbt iielps of true art and learning (which helps, I 
" must plainly confess, this age of the world carrying the 
*^ name of a learned age, doth neither much know, nor 
^^ generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almost as 
'^ mocb difference in maturity of judgment betweea mea 
'* therewith inured, and that, which men now are, as be«> 
" tweett' men that are now, and innocents." I do not pre* 
tend to have found, or discovered here any of those right 
helps of art, this great man of deep thought mentions, but 
this is pUitt, that syllogism, and the logic now in use, 
which were as well known in his days, can be none of those 
he meaos« It is sufficient for me, if by a disoourse, per« 
haps soos^bing out of the way, I am sure as to me wholly 
new and unborrowed, I shall have given occasion to others 
to cast about for new discoveries, and to seek in their own 
thougHis tor those right helps of art, which will ^scarce be 
found, I fear, by those who servilely confine themselves to 
the rales aad dictates of others. For beaten tracks lead 
this sort of cattle (as an observing Roman calls them) 
whose thoughts reach only to imitation, ** non quo eun« 
dum est, seel quo itur." Bat I can be bold to say, that 
this age is adorned with some men of that strength of judg- 
ment, and largeness of comprehension, that if they would 
employ their thoughts on this subject, could open new and 
undiscovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 
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' §• B* We reamn about particulafs. 
Having here had an oecadon to speak' of Byllogism in 
genera), and the use of it in reasoning, alid tfa« tniptov^' 
ment of our knowledge, it is fit l^efore I le^ve tbig subject, 
to take notice of one manifest 'mistake in the ruled ^of^llo- 
gism, viz. that no syllogistical reasoning M^an berigbt^aad 
conclusive, but what has, at least, 6ne general' ^opositJon 
in it. As if we could not reason, and have^knoiMled^ 
about particulars : whereas, in troth, the matter titfhtly 
considered, the immediate object of all our reA^onfitgaad 
knowledge, is nothing but particulars. Every ^aii*« rea- 
soning and knowledge is only about the ideas exiating in 
bis own mind, which are truly^- every one of thom; parti- 
cular existences ; and Our knowledge and Yehfion ^trbdat. 
other things, is only as they torrespond with those of oar 
particular ideas. So that the perception of the agilsemaat 
or disagreement of our particular ideas,' is the whole and 
utmost of ail our kuowledge. UhiversaHty ii but&cci- 
denftal toot, and consists only in this, that the particstur 
ideas, about which it is, are such, as more than one parti- 
cular thing can correspond with, and be representecl^by. 
But the perception of the agreement or dissfgreement t)i 
any two ideas, consequently our own knowledge, is equity 
dear and certain, wliether either, or both, or neither o{ 
those ideas be capable of representing more real beings 
than one, or no. One thing more I crav^ leave t6 dflfer 
about syllogism, before I leave it, vi^. may one notiupon 
just ground inquire whether the form syllogism now bfts, 
is that which in reason it ought to have ? For the medtus 
terminus being to join the extremes, r. e, the ititermediate 
idea by its intervention, to show the agi^^ement or dis- 
agreement of the two in question ; would not the position 
of ihe medius terminus be more hatiiral,' and show the 
agreement or disagreement of the extreme clearer and bet- 
ter, if it were placed in the middle between them ? ^Whteh 
might be easily done by transposing the propositions, «tod 
making the medius terminus the predicate of the first, tidd 
the subject of the^ second. As thus, ^ 

" Omnis homo est animal^ 
•* Ooine animal est vivens, 
*' Ergo omnis homo est vivens." , 

*^ Omne corpus est entensum & solidum, 
" Nulljim'extensom & solidum est pura extensio, . ' 
- " Ergo corpus non est pura extensio," 
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I need not froabie my readier wUh ini^nces in syllogisms, 
wboge concludioQi are particolar. The stme reason h#lds 
fer the «aBi6 form ui. th^m, as well -as inr the general* -. 
$. 9.— '1. BeasdnfaUs usjor want^itf^dfus. 
ReiaciiD^ ihottgb it ^enetrate& into tbe depths of jthe^ i^a 
and eiaifih, elevates pur tiiougbu as b^gb a^ tl)e stars, and 
leadtft <isllbfOUgb tbe- vast spaces and, lavge «oo0i$ ^thi$ 
nrigbty fabric, yet it ct^oes' far siioift of tbe rpal extent jCjff 
even corporeal being; and tb^re. are many instances wberf- 
in it fails us: as, . 

First, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail« It ne- 
ther doesj nor can extead itself farther than tfaey do.^<r- 
Aud therefore wherever we have no ideas, our reasonirfg 
stops, «iid we are at an end of our reckoning: and if at 
any time we reason abot^t words, wbieh do not stand for 
asy ideas, it is only about fbose sounds, and nothing else* 
J. 10.-^8» Because t^obsmre and impmfect^ ideas. ^. 
Secondly^ "diur reason is often puzzled, and at a loss, be^* 
osuse of tbe obscurity^ confusion, or imperfection of tjie 
ideas HJs. employed about; and there we are ioyolved ia 
difficu}Uea#od oenftradictions. Thus not .haying any p^- 
feel i4ea of the least extension of matter, nor Qf infioHy» 
we are at a loss about tbe divisibility of matter ; but buy- 
ing perfect) clear, and distinct ideas of number, pur r.f^«- 
soQ meels with none of those inextricable' difBqulties an 
Mmbei^^ nor finds, itself iiivolved in any contradictions 
about iheei. Thus, we having but ioiperfeci ideas, of the 
operatioiis of our minds and of the begiopiiig of motion, 
or thought how the mind produces either of the«u.in us, 
and much imperfecter yet of tb^ operation of God ; run 
into great difficulties about free created agents,. which rea- 
son oaaaot well extricate itself out ofl 

:$. 11. — % For want of intermediate ideas. , 
Tbirdly» our reason is often at a standi because it per- 
Cidtj&s not those ideas, which could serv^jto show the cer- 
tain or probabte agreement or disagceiament of any other 
two ideae; mid in this some omen's faoulti^ far outgo others. 
Till alegebra, that great instrument and tnsit^nce^f hu- 
man sagacity, was discovered, men, with amazement, look- 
ed on several of the demonstratibns of antietit ^mathemati- 
cians, and could scarce forbear to think the iihding seve- 
ral of those proofs to' be something more than htiman. 
§. 1^,*— 4. . Because oftDrong prindpki. 
Fourthly, the mind, by proceedhig upon iilise principles, 
is often engaged in absurditiesr and di$cultie$> brought in- 
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to straits and contradictions, without kitowii^ bov to free 
itself; and in tiiat case it is in vain to implore tbe bdp of 
reason^ unless it be to discover the falsehood and reject the 
influence of those wrong principles. Rtason is so far 
from clearing the difficulties which th« building u^t^fidse ' 
foundations brings a man into» that if he will pursue it, 
it entangles him the more» and engeges him deeper in^per^ 
plexities. 

$•13.-5. Because of doubtful terms. 

Fifthly, as obscure and imperfect ideas often involve our 
treason, so, upon the same ground, da dubious words* and- 
uncertain signs, often in discourses and argjuiiagsy vibtm 
not warily attended to» puzzle men's rea^n,- and bring 
them to a non-plus. But these two latter are our {suit* 
and not the fault of reason. But yet (be con^queoces of 
them are nevertheless obvious ; and the perpl^tiep or er* 
rours they fill n)en's minds witb| are every where obseri^-* 
able. 

J. 14. Our highest degree ofkntmledge is intuitive^ without 
reasoning. 

Some of the ideas that are in the mind, are sp there* 
that they can be by themselves immediately compelled one 
with another ; and in these the mind is able tQ perceive* 
that they agree or disagree as clearly, a^ that i^ has tbem* 
Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a cirdie is leis 
than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a 
circle : and this therefore, as has been said, I call iuiuin 
tive knowledge ; which is certain, beyond all doubt, a«d 
needs no probation, nor can have any ; this being . the 
highest of all human certainty. In this consists the ^vi-r- 
deilce of all those maxims, which nolWdy has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not* as is said, only assent 
to, but) knows to be true, as soon as ever they are pro- 
posed to his understanding. In the discovery oi^ and as* 
sent to these truths, there is no use of the discursive &•» 
culty, no need of reasoning^ but they are known by a sxh' 
perior and higher degree of evidence. And such, if I 
may guess at things unknown^ I am ap( to Uunk* tbat^p^ 
gels have now, and the spirits of just men made perfi^t 
shall have, in a future state, of thousands of things, which 
now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or which, 
our short-sighted reason having got some iaipt glimpse of* 
we in the dark, grope after. 
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J. 15. 7%^ ne^t is demonstration by reasoning. 

Bat thx>ugb we have, here and there, a little of this 
clear light, some sparks of bright knowledge; yet the 
greatest part of our ideas are such, that we cannot discern 
their agreeoient or disagreement by an immediate com« 
pariog'them^ And in ali these we have need of reason- 
ing, and nni»t, by discourse and inference, make onr dis- 
coveries. Now of these there are two sorts, which I shall 
take the liberty to aiention here again. J 

First, those whose agreement or disr^greement, though it 
cannot be seen by an immediate putting them together, 
yet may be examined by the intervention of other ideas, 
which can be compared with them. In this case^hen the 
agre^nent ^r disagreement of the intermediate idea, on 
both sides with those which we would compare, is plainly 
discerned, there it amounts to a demonstration, whereby 
knowledge is produced; which though it be certain, yet it 
is not so easy, nor altogether so clear as intuitive knpw* 
ledge. Because in that there is barely one simple intui- 
tion^ wherein there is no room for any the least mistake or 
doiibt; the (ruth is seen all perfectly at once. In demon- 
stration, it is true, there is intuition too, but not altogetbw 
at ooce; fdr there must be a remembrance of the intuition 
of the agteenlent of the medium, or intermediate idea, with 
that we compared it with before, when we compare it with 
the olber; and where there be many mediums, there the 
danger of the mistake is the greater. For each agreement 
or disagreement of the ideas must be observed and seen in 
each step of* the whole train, and retained in the memory, 
just as it is; and the mind must be sure that no part of 
what id necessary to make up the demonstration is omitted 
or overlooked. This makes some demonstrations long and 
perpl^sied, and too hard for those who have not strength 
of parts dialinctiy to perceive, and exactly to carry so ma- 
ny panicufors orderly in their heads. And even those* 
wb»are able to master such intricate speculations, are fain 
somelimeft to go over them again, and there is need of 
more tbao one review before they can arrive at certainty. 
But^ yet where the mind clearly retains the intuition it had 
of the agreement of any idea with another, and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the agreement 
of the first and the fourth is a demonstration, and produces 
certain knowledge^ which may be called rational know- 
ledge, aft the iDther is intuitive. 
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,§.16. To supply the narrowness of this, we have noting but 
judgment upon probable reasoning. 

Secondly, diere are other ideas, whose agreement or 
di«iagreement can no otherwise be judged of, but by the 
intervention of others which have not a certain agreement 
with the extremes, but an usual or likely one: and in these 
it is that the judgment is properly lexercited, which is the 
acquiescing of ih^ mind, that 9ny ideas do agree, by com- 
paring them with such probable mediums. - This, though 
it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that which is the 
lowest degree of it: yet sometimes the intermediate ideas 
tie the extremes so firmly together, and the probability is 
so clear and strong, that assent as necessarily follows it, as 
knowledge does demonstration. The great excellency and 
use of the judgment is to observe right, and take a true 
estimate of the force and weight of each probability; and 
then casting them up all right together, choose that side 
which has the overbalance* 

§.17. Intuition^ demonstration^ jui^ment. 

Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas immediately com- 
pared together. 

Rational knowledge is the perception of the cei'tain* 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas, by the inter- 
vention of one or more other ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 
or disagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 
whose certain agreement or disagreement with them it 
does not perceive, but hath observed to be frequent and 
usual. 
§. 18. Consequences of wordSf and consequences of id^as* 

Though the deducing one proposition from another, or* 
making inferences in words, be a great part of reason, and 
that which it is usually employed about; yet the principal- 
act of ratiocination is the finding the agreement or disa- 
greement of two ideas one with another, by the interven- 
tion of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two bouses 
to be of the same length, which could not be brought to- 
gether to measure their equality by juxta- position. Words 
have their consequences, as the signs of such ideas : and 
things agree or disagree, as reaUy they are ; but we ob- 
serve it only by on r ideas. 

§. 19. Four sorts of arguments. 

Before we quit (his subject, it may be worth our while 
a little to reflect on four sorts of arguments, that men, in 
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their reasf^niogi^ with others, do ordinarily mske Usei of, to 
prevail on their assent ; or at least so to awe them, as to 
silence th^ir opposltipn. 

.1. A4 verectindianiw 

Fir§t^ the fir^t is to allege the opinions of men, whose 
pact% learning, eminenc)^) power or some other cause has 
gained a naii»e, and settled their reputation in the common 
esteem with.some kind of authority. When men are esta- 
blished in.^qy kind of dignity^ it is thought a breach of 
modesty, far .pthers to derogate any way from it and ques- 
tion the authority of men, who are in possession of iL This 
is apt to be . qeusure^l, as carrying with it too miich of 
pride,, wjien a. man. does not readily yield to the deter-t 
min^tton of approved authors, which is wont to be receiv* 
ed with respect and submission by others : and it is looked 
upon as indolence for a man to set up and adhere to his 
oWjiP opinion, against the currenit stream of antiquity ; or to 
put it In the balance against that of some learned doctor^, 
or otherwise approved writer. Whoever hacks his tenets 
wUh such autliorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
Causey and is x^^Aj to style it impudence in any one who 
shall stand out against them. This, I think, may be called 
argumentum ad verecundiam. 

J, 20.— 2. Ad ignoranliam. 

Secondly, another way that men ordinarily use to drive 
•tbers, and force them to submit their judgments, and re« 
Ceiyo the opinion in debate, is to require the adversary ta 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to assign a better* 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam* 
§.21. — 8. Ad haminem. 

Thirdly, a third ws^y isito press a man with consequences 
drawn firoa^.his own principles, or concessions^ This is 
ajUi^ad^. kh^wn^ nndejr the name of argumentum ad homi» 



.§. 22.-:--4. Adjudicitm. 
.. Fourthly,. ; the fourth is the using of proofs drawn fromi 
^ny of the /foundations of knowledge or probability. This 
I call arguiT^enjtM.m ad judicium. This alone, of all the 
fouj:^ brings Urpe instruction with it, and advances us in 
our way to knQwledge. For, 1. It argues not another 
znau's, opinion to be right, because I out of respect, or any~ 
other consideration but that of conviction, will not contra- 
dict him. 2- It proves not another man to be in the right 
y^^y^, nor tha|; I ought to take the same with him, because 
I jkppw not a b^tteir^ 3* Nor does it follow that another 
VOL. II. 2 k 
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man is ill tbe right way because he has shown me that I 
am in the wrong. I may be modest, and therefore not 
oppose another man's persuasion : I mwy be ignorant, and 
not be able to proddce a better : I may be in an errour, 
and another may show me that I am so. This may dipose 
me^ perhaps, for the teception of truth, but helps me not 
to it ; that must conre from proofs and arguments, and 
light arising from tlie nature of things themselves, and not 
from my shame-facedness, ignorance, or errour. 

§. 2S. Above, contraryy and according to reason. 

By what has been before said of reason, we may be able 
to make some guess at the distinction of things, into those 
that are according to^ above, and contrary to reason* 
1, According to reason are such propositions, whose truth 
we can discover by examining and tracing those ideas we 
have from sensation and reflection ; and by natural deduc- 
tion find to be true or probable. 2. Above reason are 
such propositions, whose truth or probability we cannot 
by reason derive from those principles. 3. Contrary to 
reason are such propositions, as are inconsistent with, or 
irreconcileable to, our -clear and distinct ideas. Thus the 
existence of one God is according to reason ; the. existence 
of more than one God, contrary to reason ; the resurrec* 
tion of the dead, above reason. Farther, as above reason 
may be taken in a double sense, vis. either as signifying 
above probability, or above certainty ; so in that large 
sensealso, vcontrary to reason, is, I suppose, sometimes 
taken. 

J. 24. Uedson and faith not opposite. 

There is another use of the word reason^ wherein it is 
opposed to faith; which though it be in itself a very tin- 
proper way of speaking, yet common use has so authorize 
ed it, that it Would be folly either to oppose or hope to 
remedy it: only I think it may not be amiss to take notice,- 
that however faith be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but 
a firm assent of the mind : which if it be regulated, as is 
our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 
reason; and so cannot be opposite to it. He that believes, 
without having any reason for believing, may be in love 
with his own fancies; but neither seeks truth as he ought, 
nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would have 
him use those discerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of mistake and errour. He that does not this to 
the best of his power, however he sometimes lights on 
truth, is in the right but by chance ; and I know not wbe* 
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Aer the luckiness of the accident will excuse the irregula- 
rity of his proceeding. This at least is certain, that he 
must be accountable for whatever mistakes he runs into: 
whereas he that makes use of the light and faculties God 
bas given, him, and seeks sincerely to discover truth by 
those helps and abilities he has, may have this^ saitisfaiCtioQ 
in doiog his duly as a rational creature, that, though he 
should miss truth, he will not miss the reward of i]l. For 
be governs his assent right, and places it as he s.ho|ifld, 
wbo^ in any case or matter whatsoever, believes or disbe- 
lieves, according as re^pn dirept«s him. He that doth 
otherwise transgresses against his own light, and misuses 
those faculties which were given him toi iio other end» 
but to search and follow the clearer evidence and greater 
probability. But, since reason and (a^ih are by some 
inen ppposjed, we will so consider them in the fqUowing. 
chapter. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

OF FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR DISTINCT PROVINCES. 

§. I. Necessary to know their boundaries* 

TT has been above shown, 1. That we are of necessity 
•*• ignorant, and want knowledge of all sorts, where we 
want ideas. 2^ That we are ignorant, and want rational 
knowledge where we want proofs. 3. That we want cer- 
tain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear abd 
determined specific ideas. 4t. T^hs^t we want probability 
to direct our assent in matters where we have neither 
knowledge of our own, nor testin^ony of other men, to 
bottom our reason upon. 

From these things thus premised, I think we may come 
to lay down the measures and boundaries between faith 
and reason ; the want whereof may possibly have been the 
cause, if not of great disorders, yet at least of great disr 
pates, and perhaps mistakes in the world. For till it be 
resolvred, how far we are, to be guided by reason, and bSw 
far by faith, we shall ii^ vain dispute and endeavour to con- 
vince one another in matters of.religiod. ^ : - 

$• 2. I^titA and reason wfiat, as contradistinguished. 

1 find every sect, as far as Reason Will help them, itiake 
. use of it gladly : and where it fails them they cry out, it tB 
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natter of faith, and above reason. And I do not see how 
they can argue, with any one, or even convince a gainsay- 
er who makes use of the same plea, without setting down 
fitrict boundaries between faith and reason ; which ought 
to be the first point established in ail questions, where failh 
has any thing to do. 

Reason therefore here, as contradistinguished to faith, 
I take to be the discovery of the certainty or probability 
of such propositions or trutlit, vvhicb the mind arrives at 
by deduction made from sucli ideas, which it has got by 
the use of its natural faculties; viz. by sensation or reflec- 
tion. 

Faith, on the other side, is the absent to any proposi- 
tion, not thus made out by the deductions of reason; but 
upon the credit of the proposer, as coming from God, in 
4ome extraordinary way of communication. This way of 
discovering truths to men we call revelation. 

$. 3. No new simple idea tan be eowoeyed by traditional re- 
velation* 

First then I say, that no man inspired by God can by 
any revelation communicate to others any new simple 
ideas, which they had not before from sensation or reflec- 
tion. For whatsoever impressions he himself may have 
from the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be 
of new simple ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either 
by words,, or any other signs. Because words, by their 
immediate operation on us, cause no other ideas, but of 
- their natural sounds : and it is by the custom of using 
i them for signs, that they excite and revive in our minds 
latent ideas ; but yet only such ideas as were there before. 
For words seen or heard, recal to our thoughts tbos6 id^s 
jquly^ which to us they have been wont to be signs of; but 
cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
simple ideas. The same holds in all other signs, which 
car not signify to us things, of which we have before never 
. had any idea at all. 

. . Thus whatever things were discovered to St. Paul, when 

. be was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever new ideas 

bis >i>iod there received, all the description he *an make 

to others ot that place, is only this, that there are such 

things,. " as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor bath it 

*\enteVed into the heart of man to conceive." And sup- 

'..*! pQsing God should discover to any one, supernaturally, » 

. apecikft of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter or 
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Saturn^ (for that it is possible there maybe such, nobody 
can deny) which had six senses; and imprint on his mind 
the ideas conveyed to theirs by that sixth sense, he could 
no more, bywords, produce in the minds of other men 
those ideas, imprinted by that sixth sense, than orte.of u6 
could convey the idea of any colour by the sounds of word* 
into a man, who, having the other four senses perfect, had 
always totally wanted the fifth of seeing. For our simple 
ide^s then, which are the foundation and sole mi^tter of 
all our notions and knowledge, we must depend wholly on 
our reasod, I mean our natural faculties ; and can by no 
tneans receive them, or any of them, from traditional re- 
velation; I say, traditional revelation, in distinction to ori- 
ginal revelation. By the one, I mean that first impression, 
which is made immediately by God, on the mind of any 
man, to which we cannot set any bounds ; and by the 
other, those impressions delivered over to others in words^ 
and the ordinary ways of conveying our cpncefptions one 
to another. 

$. 4. Traditional revelation may make us knam praposi^ 
tions humable also by reason^ but fioi mih the' saw cer^ * 
tainty that reason doth* 

Secondly, I say, that the same truths fnay be discovered, 
and conveyed down from revelation, which are discover- 
able to U8 by reason, and by those ideas we naturally may 
have. So God might, by revelation, discover the truth of 
any proposition in £uclid ; as well as men, by the natural 
use of tneir faculties, come to make the discovery them- 
selves. In all things of this kind, there is little need or 
use of revelation, God having furnished us with natural 
and surer means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For 
whatsoever truth we come to the clear discovery of, from 
the knowledge and contemplation of bur owti ideas, will 
always be certainer to us, than those which are conveyed 
to us by traditional revelation. For the knowledge wei 
have, that this revelation came at first from God, can 
never he so sure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
and distinct perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of oar own ideas ; v. g. if it were revealed some ages since, 
that the three angles of a triangle were equal to two right 
ones, I mi^bt assent to the truth of that proposition, upon the 
credit of tne tradition, that it was revealed; but that would 
never amount to so great a certainty, as the knowledge ot 
it, upon the comparing and measuring my own ideas of 
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two right a^ngles, , and the three angles of a triangle. The 
tike hplds in matter of fact^ knowable by our senses ; t). g. 
the history of the deluge is conveyed to us by wrkingsi 
which had their original from revelation : and yet nobod^t 
I think, will say he has as certain and clear a knowledge 
of the Rood, as Noah tha,t saw it; or that he himself would 
have had, had he then been alive and seen it. For he - 
has no greater assurance than that of his senses, that it is 
writ in the book supposed writ by Moses inspired : but h^ 
has liot so great an assurance that Moses writ that book, as 
\f he txad seen Moses write it. So that the assurance of 
its being a re^eUtiun ii^ less still than t,he assurance of his 
senses. 

L 5. Revelation cannot be admitted against tlie clear cvir 
ience of reason. 
In proposition^ then, whose certainly is barit upon the 
clear perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, attained either by immediate intuition, as in self- 
evident propositions, or by evident deductions of reason in 
demonstrations, we need not the assistance of revelation, as 
necessary to j^^ain our assent, and introduce them into 'our 
minds. . Because the natural ways of knowledge could set- 
tle them there, or had done it already ; which is the great- 
est assurance we can possibly have of any thing, unless 
where God immediately reveals it to us : and there too our 
assurance can be no greater, than our knowledge is, . that 
•it is a revelation from Qod. But yet pothinor^ I thiuk, 
cian, und^r that title, shake or oyer-rulf plain knowledge; 
or rationally preyail with any man to admit it for true, in 
a direct contradiction to the clear evidence of his own un- 
derstanding. For since no evidence of our faculties, by 
which we receive such revelations, can exceed, if^q^ua.!, 
the certainty of our intuitive knowledge^ we can never re- 
ceive for a truth any thing that is directly contrary to our 
clear and distinct knowledge : v. g, the ideas of one body, 
and one place, do so cleaifly agree, and the mind has so 
evident a perception of their agreement, that we can never 
assent to a proposition, that aftirms the same body to be In 
two distant places at once, however it should pretend to the 
authority of a divine revelation : since the evidence^ first, 
that we deceive not ourselves, in ascribing it to God ; se- 
condly, that we understand it ri^ht ; can never be so great, 
as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby we 
discern it impossible for the same body to be in two places 
at once. And therefore no proposition can be received ibr 
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cBvine revelation, or obtain the assent due to all sucli, if it 
be contradictory to oar clear intuitive knowledge. Because 
this would be to subvert the principles and foundations of 
aii knowledge, evidence, and asseftt whatsoever : and there 
would be left no difference between truth and falsehood, no 
measures of credible and incredible in the vfrofld, if doubtful 
propositions shall take place before self-evident ; and what 
we certainly know give way to what we may possibly be mis- 
taken in. In propositions therefore contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
rdeas it wiH be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our assent, under that or any other ti- 
tle whatsoever. For faith can never convince us of any 
thing that contradicts our knowledge. Because though 
feith be founded on the testimony of God (who cannot 
lie) revealing any proposition to us ; yet we cannot have 
an assurance of the truth of its being a divine revelation, 
greater than o^ur own knowledge': since the whole strength 
of the -certainty depends upon our knowledge that God re- 
vealed it, which in this case, where the proposition sup- 
posed revealed contradicts our knowledge or reason, will 
aiwayS have this objection hangitig to it, viz. that we cannot 
tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful 
Author of our being, which, if received for true, must 
overturn all the principles and foundations of knowledge 
he has given us; render all our faculties useless; wholly 
destroy the most excellent part of his workmanship, our 
understandings ; and put a man in a condition, wherein he 
will have less light, less conduct than the beast that perish- 
cth. For if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and 
perhaps not so clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine 
revelation, as it has of the principles of its own reason, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of its 
reasfon, to give a place to a proposition, whose revelation 
has not a greater evidence than those principles have. 
5. 6. Traditional revelation much less. 
Thus far a man has use of reason, and ought to hedrken 
to it, even in immediate and original revelation, where it 
is supposed to be made to hiaiself: but to all those who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, 
which by the tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are, 
conveyed down to them; reason has a great deal more to 
do, and is that only which can induce us to receive them. 
For matter of taith being only divine revelation, and no- 
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thing else ;^ faith, as we use the word, (called commoidy 
divine faith) has to do with no propositions, but those 
which are supposed to be divinely revealed. So that 1 do 
not see how those, who make revelation alone the sole ob* 
ject of faith, can say, that it is a matter of faith, and not 
of reason, to believe that such or such a proposition, to be 
found in such or such a book, is of divine inspiration; uiH 
less it be revealed, that that proposition, or ail in that 
book, was communicated by divine inspiration. Without 
such a revelation, the believing, or not believing that pro- 
position or book to be of divine authority, can never be 
matter of faith, but matter of reason ; and such as I must 
come to an assent to, only by the use of my reason, which 
can never require or enable me to believe that which b 
contrary to itself: it being impossible for reason ever to 
procure any assent to that, which to itself appears unrea-' 
sonable. 

In all things therefore, where we have clear evidence > 
from our ideas, and those principles of knowledge I have 
above-mentioned, reason is the proper judge ; and revela-» 
tion, though it may in consenting with it confirm its dic- 
tates, yet cannot in such cases invalidate its decrees: nor 
can we be obliged, where, we have the clear and evideait 
sentence of reason, to quit it for the contrary opinion, ua* 
der a pretence that it is a matter of faith ; which can liave 
no authority against the plain and clear dictates of reasoa* 
P §. 7. Things above reasem^ 

I But, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have 

very imperfect notions, or none at all; and other things, of 
whose past, present, or future existence, by the natural jise 
of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all; these, as 
being beyond the discovery of our natural faculties, and above 
reason, are, when revealed, the proper matter of faitb. 
Thus, that part of the angels rebelled against God, and 
thereby lost their first happy state ; a W that the dead shall 
rise, and live again ; these and the like, being beyond the 
discovery of reason, are purely matters of faith ; with 
I which reason has directly nothing to do. 

$. 8. Or not contrary to reason^ ifrevealedy are matter of 

Jaith. 

But since God in giving us the light of reason has not 
thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when be 
thinks fit, the light of revelation in any of those matters, 
wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probabte. 
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determination; revelation, where God has been pleased 
to give it, must carry it against the probable conjectures 
of reason. Because the mind not being certain cf tjie 
truth of that ii does not evidently know, but only yielding 
to the probability that appears in it, is bound to give up 
its assent to such a testimony; which, it is satisfied, comes, 
from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet 
it still belongs to reason to judge of the truth of its. being 
a revelation, and of the signification of the words wherein 
it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing shall be thought re* 
velation, which is contrary to the plain principles of rea- 
son, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own 
clear and distinct ideas; there reason must be hearkened 
to, as to a matter within its province: since a man can 
never have so certain a knowledge, that a proposition 
ivhicb contradicts tlie clear principles and evidence of his 
own knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he under- 
stands the words rightly wherein it is delivered; as be bas> 
that the contrary is true: and so is bound to consider and 
judge of it as a matter of reason, and not swallow it^ 
without examination, as a matter of faith. 
}• 9. Revelation in matters 'where- reason cannot judge , or 
butprobablyy oi^ht to be hearkened to. 

First, whatever proposition is revealed, of whose truth 
•ar mind, by its natural faculties and notions,^ cannot 
judge; that is purely matter of faith, and above reason. 

Secondly, all propositions whereof the mind, by the use 
of its natural faculties, can come to determine and judge 
from naturally acquired ideas, are matter of reason; with 
tRis difference siili, that in those concerning which it has 
l^ut an uncertain evidence, and so is persuaded of their 
truth only upon probable grounds, which still admit a pos- 
sibility of the contrary to be true, without doing violence 
to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of its own reason; in such probable 
propositions, I say, an evident revelation ought to deter- 
mine our assent even against probability. For where the 
principles of reason have not evidenced a proposition to 
be certainly true or false, there (Sear revelation, as another 
p.inciple of truth, and ground of assent, may determine; 
and so it may be matter of faith, and be also above reason* 
because reason, in that particular matter, being able to 
rea^h no higher than probability, faith gave the determin- 
ation where reason came short; and revelation discovered 
on which side the truth lay. 

VOL. II. 2 L ' 
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J. 10. In matters where reason can afford certain hfumleigt^ 
that is to be hearkened to. 
Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that with* 
out any violence or hindrance to reason ; which is not in- 
jured or disturbed, but assisted and improved, by new dis« 
coveries of truth coming from the eternal fountain of all 
knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed is certainly 
true ; no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper ob- 
ject of faith: but whethef it be a divine revelation or no, 
reason must judge; which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in opposition to know- 
ledge and certainty. There can be no evidence, that any 
traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words we 
receive it, and ifi the sense we understand it, so clear and 
so certain, as that of the principles of reason ; and there- 
fore nothing that is contrary to, and inconsistent with, the 
clear and self-evident dictates of reason, has a right to be 
urged or assented to as a matter of faith, wherein reason 
bath nothing to do. Whatsoever is divine revelatioft 
ought to over-rule all our opinions, prejudices, and inter- 
est, and hath a right to be received with full assent. Such 
a submission as this, of our reason to faith, takes not away 
the land-marks of knowledge : this shakes not the founda- 
tions of reason, but leaves us that use of our faculties, for 
which they were given us. 

§.11. If the boundaries be not set between Jaith and rea- 
son^ no enthmiasm or extravagancy in religion can he 
contradicted. 

If the provinces of faith and reason are not kept distinct 
by these boundaries, there will, in matters of religion, be 
no room for reason at all ; and those extravagant opinions 
and ceremonies that are to be found in the several reli- 
gions of the world, will not deserve to be blamed. For, 
to this crying up of faith, in opposition to reason, we may, 
I think, in good measure ascribe those absurdities that fill 
almost all the religions which possess and divide mankind. 
For men having been principled with an opinion, that 
they must not consult reason in the things of religion, 
however apparently contradictory to common sense, and 
the very principles of all their knowledge; have let loose 
their fancies and natural superstition ; and have been by 
them led into so strange opinions, and extravagant practices 
in religion, that a considerate man cannot but stand amaz« 
cd at their follies^ and judge them so far from being-accep- 
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table to the great and wise God, that he cannot avoid 

thinking them ridiculous, and offensive to a sober good man. 

So that in effect religion, which should most distinguish 

us from beasts, and ought most peculiarly to elevate us, as 

rational creatures, &bove brutes, is that wherein men often 

appear most irrational and more senseless than beasts 

> themselves. " Credo, quia impossibile est ;" I believe, be* 

i cause it is impossible, might in a good man pass for a saU 

I ly of zeal ; but would prove a very ill rule for men t* 

choose their opinions or religion by. 



CHAP. XIX. 

OF ENTHUSIASM. 

5. 1. Love of truth necessary. 

TXE that would seriously set upon the search of truths 
^^ ought in the first place to prepare his mind with a 
love of it. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses it. 
There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning, who 
does not profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not 
a rational creature that would not take it amiss to be 
thought otherwise of. And yet for all this, one may tru- 
ly say, that there are very few lovers of truth for truth- 
sake, even amongst those who persuade' themselves that 
they are so. How a man may know whether he be so in 
earnest, is worth inquiry : and I think there is one unerr- 
ing mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any proposition 
with greater assurance, than the proofs it is built upon will 
warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, 
it IS plain, receives not truth in the love of it; loves not 
truth for truth-sake, but for some other by- end. For the 
evidence that any proposition is true (except such as are 
self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, what- 
soever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the degrees 
of that evidence, it is plain that all the surplusage of as- 
surance is owing to some other affection, and not to the 
love of truth : it being as impossible, that the love of truth 
should carry my assent above the evidence there is to me 
that it is true, as that the love of truth should make me 
assent to any proposition for the sake of that evidence^ 
yhich it has not^ that it is true; which is in effect to love 
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it as a tratb, beeanse it is possible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any truth that gets not possession of oor 
minds by the irresistible light of self-evidence, or by the 
force of demoni^ration, the arguments that gain it assent 
are the v6uchers and gage of its probability to as ; and we 
ean receive it for no other, than such as they deli'ver it to 
our understandings. Whatsoever credit or authority we 
give to any proposition, more than it receives from the 
principles and proofs it supports itself upon, is owing to 
our inclinations that way, and is so far a derogation from 
the love of truth as such : which, as it can receive no evi- 
dence from our passions or interests, so it should receive 
no tincture from them. 

§. 2. A forwardness to dictate^ from whence* 

The assuming an authority of dictating to others, and 
a fctwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a constant 
concomitant of this bias and corruption of our judgments. 
For bow almost can it be otherwise, but that be should 
be ready to impose on another's belief, who has abready 
imposed on his own ? Who can reasonably expect argu- 
ments and conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
whose understanding is not accustomed to them in hb 
dealing with himself? Who does violence to bis own fa?- 
culties, tyrannizes over his own mind, and usurps the pre- 
rogative that belongs to truth atone, which is to command 
assent by only its own authority, f. e. by and in propor- 
tion to that evidence which i^ carries with it. 
§. S. Force of entkusiasnu 

Upon this occasion I shall take the liberty to consider a 
third ground of assent, which with some men has the same 
authority, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 
reason; I mean enthusiasm: which laying by reason, 
would set up revelation without it. Whereby in eflFect it 
takes away both reason and revelation^ and substitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
brain, and assumes them for a foundation both of opinion 
and conduct. 

$. 4. Season and revelation. 

Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father 
of light, and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to 
mankind that portion of truth which he has laid within 
the reach of their natural faculties: revelation is natural 
reason enlarged by a new set of discoveries communicated 
hy God immediately, which reason vouches the truth o^- 
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by the testimony and prdo& it gives, that they come from 
God. So that he that takes away reason, to make way 
for revelation,' pats out the tight of both, and~ does much- 
what the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out 
his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an invi-^ 
sible star by a telescope. 

$. 5. Rise of enthusiasm. 

Immediate revelation being a much easier way for men 
to establish their opinions, and regulate their conduct, than 
the tedious and not always successful labour of strict rea- 
soning, it is no wonder that some have been very apt to pre- 
tend to revelation, and to persuade themselves that they are 
under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and 
opinions, especially in those of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, and prin- 
ciples of reason. Hence we s^ that in all ages, men, in' 
whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or whose con- 
ceit of themselves has raised them i^to an opinion of a great-' 
er familiarity with God, and a nearer admittance to his fa-^' 
vour than is i^orded to others, have often flattered them- 
selves with a persuasion of an immediate intercourse with 
the Deitv, and frequent communications from the Divine 
Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlight-' 
en the understanding, by a ray darted into the mind im- 
mediately from the fountain of light; this they understand 
he has promised to do, and who then has so good a title 
to expect it as those who are his peculiar people, chosen 
by him, and depending on him ? 

§• 6. Enthusiasm* * 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundless 
opinion comes to settle itself strongly upon their fancies, 
is an illumination from the spirit of God, and presently 
of divine authority: and whatsoever odd action they find 
in themselves a strong inclination to do, that impulse is 
concluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and must 
be obeyed ; it is a commission fix»m above, and they can*^ 
not err in executing it. 

This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, though 
founded neither on reason nor divine revelation, but rising 
from the conceits of a warmed or over- weening brain, 
works yet, where it once gets fbotmg, more powerfully on 
the persuasions and actions of men, than either of those 
two, or both together : men being most forwardly obedi- 
.€ntto the^ impulses they receive from themselvej; and 
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the whole man is sare to act more vigorously, where the. 
whole man is carried by a natural motion. For strong 
conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with it, 
when got above common sense, and freed from all restraint 
of reason, and check of reflection, it is heightened into a 
divine authority, in concurence with our own temper and 
iijclinalion. , 

§. 8. Enthusiasm mistaken fin^ seeing tmd feeling. 
Though the odd opinions and extravagant actions en- 
thusiasm has run men into, were enough to warn them 
agi^inst this wrong principle^ so apt to misguide them both 
in their belief and conduct ; yet the love of soraethng ex- 
traordinary, the ease and glory it is to be inspired, and 
be alcove the common and natural ways pf knowledge, so 
flatters many men's laziness, ignorance, and vanity, that 
when once they are got into this Way of immediate revela- 
tion, of illumination without search, and of certainty with- 
out proof, and without examination ; it is a hard matter 
to get them out of it. Reason is lost upon them, they are 
aboye it: they see the light infused into their understand- 
ings, and cannot be mistaken ; it is clear and visible there, 
like the light of bright sunshine ; shows itself, and heeds 
no other proo( but its own evidence i they feel the hand 
of Qod moving them within, and the impulses of the spirit, 
and cannot be mistaken in what they feel. Thus they sup- 
port themselves, and are sure reason hath nothing to do with 
what they see and feel in themselves : what they have a 
sensible experience of admits no doubt, needs no proba- 
tion. Would he not be ridiculous, who should require to 
biive it proved to him that the light shines and that he 
sees it? It is its own proof, and can have no other. 
\^^heQ the spirit brings light into our minds, it dispels 
darkness. We s^e it, as we do that of the sun at noon, 
^nd need not the twilight of reason to show it us. This 
light from heaven is strong, clear, and pure, carries its own 
dempnstratiqii with it ;. and we may as naturally take a 
glow-worm to assist us to dicover the sun, as to examine 
the celestial ray by our dim candle, reason. 

?. 9. Enthusiasm hem to he discovered. 

■ ■ . • ' 

This is the way of talking of these men : they are sure, 
because thiey are sure: and their persuasions are right, 
l^ecause they are strong in them.. For, when what they 
say is stripped of the metaphor of seeing and feeling, this 
is ail it amounts to; and yet these similes so ifupose on- 
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them, that tfeey serve them for certainty in themselves, and 
demonstration to others. 

§. 10. 
But to examine a little soberly this^ internal linrht, and 
this feeling on which they build so much. These men 
have, they say, clear light, and they see ; they hove awak- 
ened sense, and they feel ; this cannot, they are sure, be 
disputed them. For when a man says he sees or feels, no- 
body can deny it him that be does so. But here let me 
a^k: this seeing, is it the perception of the truth of the 
proposition, or of this, that it is a revelation from God ? 
This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination or fancy 
to do something, or of the spirit of God moving that in- 
clination ? These are two very different perceptions, and 
must be carefully distinguished, if we would not impose 
uJ)on ourselves. I may perceive the truth of a proposi- 
tion, and yet not perceive that it is an immediate revelation 
from God. I may perceive the truth of a proposition 
in Euclid, without its being or my perceiving it to be 
arevelation : nay, I may perceive I came not by this know- 
ledge in a natural way, and so may conclude it revealed, 
without perceiving that it is a revelation from God ; be- 
cause there be spirits, which, without being divinely com- 
missioned, -may excite those ideas in me, and lay them in 
such order before my mind, that I may perceive their con- 
nexion. So that the knowledge of any proposition coming 
into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it 
is from God. Much less is a strong persuasion, that it is 
true, a perception that it is from God, or so much as true* 
But however it be called light and seeing, I suppose it as 
at most but belief and assurance : and the proposition taken 
for a revelation, is not such as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a proposition is known to be 
true, revelation is needless: and it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a proposition which they are 
persuaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they 
may call it, it is not seeing, but believing. For these are 
two ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly dis- 
tinct, so that one is not the other. What I see I know to 
be so by the evidence of the thing itself: what I believe I 
take to be so upon the testimony of another: but this tes- 
timony I must know to be given, or else what ground have 
I of believing? I must see that it is God that reveals^his 
to me, or else I see nothing. The question then here is, 
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hoi?«c do I know that God is U^ revealer of ibis to me ; tli^t 
this impression is made upon my mind by his Holy Spi" . 
rit, and that therefore I ought to obey it ? If I know not 
this, howgreat soever the assurance is that I am possessed 
withy it is groundless ; whatever light I pretend to it is but 
enthusiasm. For whether the proposition supposed to be 
revealed, be in itself evidently true, or visibly probable, or 
hy the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, the proposi- 
tion that must be well grounded, and nianifest^ to be true» 
is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that what. I take 
to be a revelation is certainly put into my mind by hinai 
and is not an illusiou dropped in by some other spirit, or 
raised by my own fancy. For if I mi^^take not, these men 
receive it for true, becaase they presume God revealed it. 
Does it not then stand them upon^ to examine on what 
grounds they presume it to be a revelation from God ? or 
else all their confidence is mere presumption : and this 
light, they are so dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis 
fatuus that leads them constantly round in this circle ; it is 
a revelation, because they firmly believe it, and they be- 
lieve it, because it is a revelation. 

$.11. Enthusiasm fails of evidence^ that the proposition is 
from God. 
. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no 
other proof but that it is an inspiration from God : for be 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how shall it be 
known that any proposition in our minds is a truth infused 
by God ; a truth that is revealed to us by him» which ho 
declares to us, and therefore we ought to brieve? Hera 
it is that enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends to* 
For men thus possessed boast of a light whereby they say 
they are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge <» 
this or that truth. But if they know it to be a trath^ they 
must know it to be so, either by its own self-evidence to 
natural reason, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be so. If they see and know it to be a truth, either of 
these two ways, they in vain suppose it to be a reveUtion. 
For they know it to be true the same way, that any other 
man naturally may know that it is so without ihe hsip of 
revelation. For thus all the truths, of what kind soevar, 
that men uninspired are enlightened with, came into their 
minds, and are established there. If they say tliey know 
it to be true, because it is a revelation from God^ the rea- 
son is good: but then it will be demanded how they know 
it to be a revelation from God. If they say, by the light 
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it brings with it, which shines bright in their miods, and 
they cannot resist: I beseech them to consider whether 
this be any more than what we have taken notice of alrea- 
dy, viz. that i( is a revelation, . because they stronii^Iy be- 
lieve it to be true. For all the light they speak of is but 
a strong, though ungrounded persuasion of their owa 
minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from 
proofs that it is a truth, they must acknowledge to have 
none ; for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon 
the ordinary grounds that other truths are received: and 
if they believe it to be true, because it is a revelation, and 
have no other reason for its being a revelation, but be- 
cause tbey are fully persuaded without any other reason 
that it is true ; they believe it to be a revelation, only be~ 
cause they strongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is 
a very unsafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 
or actions. And what readier way can there be to run 
ourselves into the most lextravagant errors and miscar- 
riages, than thus to set up fancy for our supreme and sole 
guide, and to believe any proposition to be true, any ac- 
tion to be right, only l)ecause we believe it to be so? The 
strength of our persuasions is no evidence at all of their 

. own rectitude : crooked things may be as stiff and inflexi- 
ble as straight: and men may be as positive and peremp- 
tory in error as in truth. How come else the untractable 
zealots in different and opposite parties? For if the light, 

, which every one thinks he has in his mind, which in this 
case is nothing but the strength of his own persuasion, be 
an evidence that it is from God, contrary opinions have 
tjie same title to inspirations ; and God will be not only 

.t|>e father of lights, but of opposite and contradictory 
lights^ leading men contrary ways ; and contradictory pro- 
positions will be divine truths, if an ungrounded strength 

, of assurance be an evidence, that any proposition is a di- 
yine revelation. 

j. 12. Firmness of persuasion noprqqfthat any proposi^ 

tion is from God. 

This cannot be otherwise, whilst firmness of persuasion 

is made the cause of believing, and confidence of being in 

the right is made an argument of truth. St^ Paul him- 

. self believed he did well, and that he had a call to it whea 
hq pci':secuted the Christians, whom he confidently thought 

. ia the wrong : but yet it was he, and not they, who were 

. iQistaken.. Good men are men still, liable to mis- 
takes; and are sometimes warmly engaged in errors, 
VOL. II. .2 yi 
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ivhich tliey take for divine truths, shining in their rninda 
with the clearest light, 

$.13. Light in the niindj "wJidt. 

Lisrht, true light, in the tnind is, or can be noth1n|^ elsfe 
but the evidence of the truth of any proposition j glhd if it 
\)e not a self- evident proposition, all the light it has, or cati 
have, is from theclearne^s and validity of those pf oofs, upon 
which it is received. To talk of any other light in the 
understanding is to piit oiirselves in the dark, or in the 
power of the Prince of darkness, and by our own consent 
to give ourselves up to delusion to believe a lie. For if 
strength of persuasion be thfe light, which must guide us ; 
1 ask how shall any one distinguish between the delusiorrs 
of Satan, and the inspirations of the Holy Ghost ? He^an 
transform himself into an angel of light. And they who 
are led by this son of tlie mortling, are as fully satisfied of 
the illumination, i, e, are as strongly persuaded, that they 
are efilightened by the spirit of God, as any one who is 
so : they acouiesce and rejoice in it, aire acted by it : and 
nobody can be nrtore sure, nor more in the tight (if then: 
own strong belief may be judge) thati they. 

§. 14. Revelation mii^t be judged of by reason. 

He therefore that will not give himself up to all the extra- 
vagancies of delusion aud errour, must bring this guide of 
!his light within to the trial. God, wheti he makes the 
prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all his fa- 
culties in the natural state, to enable him to judge of his 
inspirations, whether they be of divine original or ih>. 
When he illuminates the mind with supernatural liglit, he 
does not extinguish that ^vhich is natural. If he would 
Lave us assent to the truth of atiy proposition, he either 
evidences that truth by the Usual methods of natural reason, 
or else makes it knoWn to be a truth which he would have 
us assent to, by his authority: and convinces us that it is frofn 
bim, by some marks which reason cannot be mistaken hi. 
!Reason must be otir last judge antl guide fa every things 
I do not mean that we must cons'ult reason, and examiDe 
whether a proposition revealed from God Can be made out 
by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then we may 
reject it: but consult it we must, and by it examine, whe-> 
ther it be a revelation from God or no. And ifreasoQ. 
finds it to be revealed from God, reason then declares fi>r 
it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her 
dictates. Everj concefit that thoroughly warms our fancies 
must pass for an inspiration, if there be nothing but the 
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strength of our persuasions, whereby to jud^e of our per- 
s;(iaiiions : if reason must not examine their truth by some- 
thing extrinsical to the persuasions themselves, inspirations 
;md delusions, truth and falsehood, witi have the same 
measure, and will not be possible to be distinguished. 
§. l5. Belief no proof of revelatiofi. 
If this internal light, or any proposition which under 
that title we take for inspired, be conformable to the princi- 
ples of reason, of to the word of God, which is attested 
revelation, reasoQ warrants it, and we may safely receive 
it for true and be guided by it in our belief and actions; 
if it receive no testimony nor evidence from either of these 
rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or so much as for 
true, iill we have some other marK that it is a revelation^ 
besides our believing that it i$ so. Thus we see the holy 
men of old, who had revelations from God, had something 
else besides that internal %ht of assurance in th^ir owa 
minds, to teptify to them that it was frotn God. They 
were not left to their own persuasions alone, tbs^t those 
persuasions were from God; but bad outward signs to coq* 
viiice them of the author of tho^e revelations. And whea 
they were to convince others, they had a power given theoi 
to justify the truth of their commission from b^aveny ^od 
by visible signs to assert the divine authority of a message 
tbey were sent with. Moses saw the bivsh burn without 
being consumed, and heard a voice out of it. This 
was something besides finding an impulse upon his mind 
to go to Pharaoh, that he might bi'ing his brethren out of 
Egypt : and yet he thought not this enough to authorize 
him to go with that message, till God, by another miracle 
of his rod turned into a serpent, bad assured him of a 
power to testify his mission, by the same miracle repeated 
before them, whom he was ^ent to. pideon was sent by 
an angel to deliver Israel from the Midianites, and yet he 
d^sir^d A &ig^ to convince him that this commission was 
from God. These, and several the like instances to be 
found ampng the prpphets of old, are enough to show that 
they thought not an inward seeing or persuasion of their 
own minds, without any other proof, a sufficient evidence 
that it was from God ; though the scripture does not every 
where ai'(^tion their demanding or having such proofs. 

^ .Iji what I have said I am far from denying that God 
can, or doth sometimes enlighten men's minds in the ap* 
p^ehenditig of certain truths, or es^cite them to good ac* 
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tion3 bjrtfae imiAediat^ influence and assistance of the holy 
sfdirit, without any extraordinary signs accompanying it 
But in such cases too we have reason and scripture) an* 
erring rules to know whether it be from God or no.— 
Where the truth embraced is consonant to the revelation 
in the written word of God, or th^ action Conformable to 
the dictates of right reason or holy writ, we may be as- 
sured that we run uo risk in entertaining it as such; be- 
cause though perhaps it be not an immediate revelation 
from God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet 
we are sure it is warranted by that revelation which he 
ba$i given us of truth. But it is not the strength of oar 
private persuasion within ourselves, that can warrant it 
to be a light or motidn from heaven ; nothing can dg tteit 
but the written word of God without us, or that standard 
of reason which is common to us with all men. Where rea- 
son or scripture is express for any opinion or action, we 
l|iay receive it a^ of divine authority; but it is not the 
i^trength of oar own persuasions which can by itself give it 
that stamp. The bent of our own minds may fevoar it as 
much as we please ; that liiay show it to be a fondling of 
our own, but wilt by no means prove it td be afi ofi^riBg 
of heaven, andof divine original. 



ttiAP. XX. 

OF WRONG ASSl^NT, OR ERROT^R: 

§'. i. Causes of err our. 

■» . 

TT NO WLEDGE being to be had only of visible and 
"f^ certain truth, errour is not a fault of our knc^wledge, 
but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to that wliich 
ss not true. 

But if assent be grounded on likelihood, if the prdpet 
object and motive of our assent be probaWHty, and thai 
probability consists in what is laid down in the. fore-going 
chapters^ it will be demanded hoW men come to give their 
assents contrary to probability. For there is nmhing 
more common than contrariety of opiniotis; nothing 
more obvious than that one man wholly disbelieves, what 
another only doubts of, and a third stedfastly believe^ 
and firmly adheres to; The rensons wheredf^ though they 
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iBftj^ be ¥^ various, « yet; I suppose^ m«y. all be reduced > 
to these four : 

. 1. . Want of proofs.' 
2. Want of ability to use thein. 
a* Want of will to use them. 
4^ WitoiJg measures of probability. 
§•2.-1. IVani tfproqfs. 
First, by want of proofs, I do not mean only the want 
of tlmse proofs which are no where extant, and so are no 
where to be bad; but. the want even of those proofs which-^ 
are in being, or might be procured. And thus.raen want 
proofs who liaVe not the convenience or opportunity to 
make ex.p«^riment8 and observations themselves tending. to- 
the proof oFanj^ proposition ; nor likewise the convenience 
to inquire into and collect the testimonieii of otbeirs : and^ 
ini this state are the greatest part of mankind, who are 
givefi up to labour, and enslaved to the necessity of their 
ineaa' condition, whose lives are worn out only in the pfio^ 
visions for livirtg. These n>en's^ opportunities of know** 
ledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow as their for-^ 
tun^s; avA their understandings are but little instructed^) 
when all their whole time and pains is- laid out to still thc^ 
emaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their children^ 
It is not to be expected that a man who drudges on alb 
his life in a laborious trade, should be more knowing ia 
tl)e variety of things done in the world, than a pack^horse^* 
who is driven constantly forwards and backwards in a 
narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, should ba 
skilled in the geography of the country. Nor is it at all; 
more possible, that he who wants leisure, books, and Ian-- 
guages, and the opportunity of conversing with variety 
of men, should be in a condition to collect those testimo« 
Dies and observations which are ixi being* and are neces- 
sary to make out many, nay most of the propositions that» 
in the societies of men, are judged of the greatest moment^ 
or to find out grounds of assurance so great as the belief 
of the points he would build on them is diought necessary* 
86 that a great part of mankind are^ by the natural and 
unalterable state of things in this world, and the constitu^* 
tion ef human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible 
ignorance of those prioofs on which others build, and 
which are necessary to establish those opinions; the great* 
est part of men having much to do to get the means of 
living, are not in a condition to look alter those of learned 
vid laborious inquiries. 
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{•* S. 06;. What s/tall become of those ivho 'want them^ as* 

swere(L 

What shall we say then ? Are the greatest part of man? 
Vyn^i by the necessity of their condition, subjected to un- 
avoidable ignorance in those things which are of greatest 
importance to ttiem ? (for of these it is obvious to inquire.) 
Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident, 
ai)d blind chance, to conduct them to their happiness or mi- 
sery. Are the current opinions, and licensed guides pf every 
country, sufficient evidence and security to every man to 
venture his great concernments on ; nay, his . everlasting 
happiness or misery ? Or can those be the certain and 
ififallible oracles and standards of triith, which teaeh one 
thing in Christendom, and another in Turkey ? Or shall 
a poor countryman be eternally happy for having th« 
chance to be born in Italy ; or a day-labourer be unavoid- 
alily lost, because he had che ill luck to be born in £ugT 
land ? How ready some men may be to say some of these 
things, I will not here examine ; but this I am sure, that 
men must allow one or other of these to be true (let them 
choose which they please) or else grant, that God has fur- 
Aished men with faculties sufficient to direct them in the 
way they should take, if they will but seriously employ 
them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow them 
the leisure. 'No man Is so wholly taken up with the at- 
tendance on the means of living, as to have no ^pare time 
at all to think of his soul, and inform himself in matters of 
religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they are on 
things of lower concernment, there are none so enslaved 
%o the ne9es6ities of life, ^bo might not 6nct many vacan- 
cies that might be husbanded to this advantage of thei^ 
knowledge. 

$. 4. People hindered from inquiry. 

Besides those, whose improvements and informations are 
straitened by the narrowness of their fortunes, there are 
others whose largeness of fortune would plentiiully enough 
supply books and. other requisites for clearing of doubts, 
and discovering of tr^th^:. but they ar^ ccK)ped in close, by 
the laws of their countries, and the strict guards ol those 
whose interest it is to keep them ignorant, lest, knowing 
more, they should believe the less in them. These are as 
far, nay farther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair 
inquiry, than these poor and wretched labourers we before 
spoke of. And, however they may seem high and great, 
are confined to narrowness of thought, and enblave<| ia 
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that which shoOld be the freesit part of man,' their linde*- 
standings. This is generally the case of all those who livi 
in places where <hirt! is taken to propagate truth without 
knowledge : whefe men are forced, at a venture, to be of the 
religion of the country; and must therefore swallow down 
opinions, as silly people do empirics pills^ without knowing 
what they Bfe ni&de of, or how they will work^ and haying 
nothing to do but believe that they will do the cure: 
but in this are much more miserable than they, in that 
they are not at liberty to refuse swallowing what perhaps 
they had rather let alone; or to choose the physician, to 
whose conduct they would trust themselves. 

}. 5. — S. WaM of skill to use tkem. 

Secondly^ those who want skill to use those evidences 
they have of probabilities ; who cannot carry a train of 
consequences in their heads ; nor weigh exactly the pre- 
ponderancy of contrary proofs and testimonies, making 
every circumstance its due allowance ; may be easily mis- 
led to assent to positions that are not probable. There 
are soncie men of one, some but of two syllogisms, and no 
more; and others that can but advance one step farther. 
These cannot always discern that side on which the strong- 
est proofs lie ; cannot constantly follow that which in it- 
self is the more probable opinion. Now that there is such 
a difference between men^ in respect of their understand- 
ings, I think nobody, who has had any conversation with 
his neighbours, will question : though he never was at 
Westminster- hall^ or the Exchange^ on the one hand; or 
at Alms-houses, or Bedlam, on the other* Which great 
difference in men's intellectuals, whether it rises from any 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
thinking ; or in the dulness or untractableness of those 
faculties for want of use ; or, as some think, in the natural 
differences of men's souls themselves ; or some, or all of 
these together ; it matters not here to examine : only this 
is evident^ that there is a difference of degrees of men's 
understandings, apprehensions, and reasonings, to so great 
a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater distance between some 
men and others, in this respect, than between some men 
and some beasts. But how this comes about, is a specu- 
lation, though of great consequence, yet not necessary to 
our present purpose. 

§. 6. — 3. Want of mil to use them. 

Thirdly, there are another sort of people that want 
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proofs, not because they are K)ut of their r^aeh, but he* 
cause they will not use theoi : who, • though they Jiave 
riches and leisure enough, and want neither parts Jior 
other helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
pursuit of pleasure, or constant rfi'udgery in^bu8}Des8, en- 
gages some men's thoughts elsewliere : laziness and osctt» 
ancy in general, or a particular aversion for books, study 
and iis!editation, keep others from any serious thoughts at 
all : and some out of fear, that an impartial inquiry would 
not favour those opinions which best suit their prejudices, 
•lives, and designs, content themselves, without exatuioa* 
tion, to take upon trust what they find convenient and in 
fashion. Thus most men, even of those that might do 
otherwise, pass their lives without an acquaintance witb^ 
much less a rational assent to, probabilities they are con- 
cerned to know, though they lie so much within their view, 
that to be convinced of them they need but turn their eyes 
that way. We know some men will hot read a letter which 
is supposed to bring ill news ; and many men forbear to 
cast up their accounts, or so much as think upon their 
estates, who have reason to fear their afiairs are in no 
very good posture. How men, whose plentiful fortunes 
allow them leisure to improve their understandings, cansa* 
tisfy themselves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot teH: but 
- inethinks they have a low opinion of their souls, who lay out 
all their incomes in provisions tor the body, and .employ 
none o(> it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; 
who take great care to appear always in a lieat and 9plen<* 
did outside, and would think themselves miserable in 
coarse clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly 
suffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie bald livery of 
coarse patches, and borrowed shreds, such as it has pleas* 
ed chance, or their country-taylor, (I mean the common 
opinion of those they have conversed with) to c4athe them 
in. I will not here mention how unreasonable this ii Ibr 
men that ever think of a future state, and their concern'' 
ment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do some** 
times : nor shall I take notice what a shame and to&fa^ 
sion it is, to the greatest contemners of knowledge, to be 
found ignorant in things they are concerned to feoow»<^ 
But this at least is worth the consideration of Uiose^ ' U4f6 
call themselves gentlemen, that however they rtkvilMrtk 
credit, respect, power and authority, the concolnfemtiof 
their birth and fortune, yet ahey will find all these still ertf- 
ried away from them, by men of lower condition, WlW siH^ 
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pass them in knowledge. They who are blind will alwajrtf 
be l&d by those that see, or else fall into the ditch : and 
he is certainly the most subjected, tbe^most enslaved, who 
is^ so in his Qnderstandin|r. In the foregoing instamces, 
some of the causes have been shown of wrong assent, and 
bow it comes to pass, that probable doctrines are not al- . 
ways received with an assent proportionable to the reasons 
which are to be had for their probability : but hitherto 
we have considered only such probabilities, whose proo& 
do exist, but do not appear to him who embraces the er- 
tour. 

§. 7.-4. Wrong measures of probability ; whereof. 
Fourthly, there remains yet the last sort, who, even 
where the real probabilities appear, and are plainly laid 
before them, do not admit of the conviction nor yield un^ 
to manifestreasons, but do either Mx*** suspend their assent^ 
or give it to the less probable opinion : and to this danger 
are those exposed, who have taken up wrong measures of 
|>robability ; which are, 

1. Proportions thiit are not in themselves certain and 
evident, but doubtful and false, taken up for principles. 

2. Received hypotheses. 

S. Predominant passions or inclinations. 

4^4 Authority. 

p 8. — 1 . Doubtful propositions taken for principles. 

First, the first and firmest ground of probability is the 
conformity any thing has to our own knowledge; especial- 
ly that part of our -knowledge which we have embraced^ 
and continue to look on as principles^ These have so 
great an influence upon our opinions, that it is usually by 
tbem we judge of truth, and measure probability to that 
degree, that what is inconsistent with our principles, i$ 
ao far from passing for probable with us, that it will not 
be allowed possible. The reverence borne to these prin- 
ciples is so great, and their authority so paramount to all 
other, that the testimony not only of other men, but the 
evidence of our own senses are often rejected, when they 
4>ffer to vouch any thing contrary tothes^ established rules. 
How much the doctrine of innate principles, and that 
principles are not to be proved or questioned, has contri- 
buted to this, I will not here examine. This I readilj^ 
grant, that one truth cannpt contradict another : but 
M^ithal I take leave also to say, that every one ought very care* 
fully to beware what he admits for a principle, to examine 
k strictly, and see whetjier he certainly knows it to be 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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true. of itself by its own evidence, or whether be does on^^ 
iy with assurance believe it to be so upon the authority of 
Others^ For he hath a strbng bias put into his undertsand* 
ing^ which will unavoidably misguide his assent, who hath 
imbibed wrong principles, and has blindly given bimsdf 
up to tlie authority of any opinion in itself not evidently 
true. 

§.9. 
There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiv*^ 
ing into their minds propositions (especially about matters 
o! religion) from their parents, nurses, or those about 
thetn : which being insinuated into their unwary, as well 
as unbiassed understandings, and fastened by degrees, Are 
at last (equally whether true or false) rivetted there by 
long custom and education^ beyond all possibility of be^ 
ing pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up, 
reiSecting upon their opinions^ and finding those of this 
sort to be as ancient in their minds as their very memories,, 
not having observed their early insinuation, nor by what 
ineans they got them, they are apt to reverence them as 
sacred things, and not to suffer them to be prophaned^ 
touched, or questioned : they look on them as the Urim 
and Thummim.set'up in tbeit minds immediately by God 
himself, to be the great and unerring deciders of truth and 
falsehood, and the jildges to which they are to 'i^peal ia 
all manner of controveraiesw 

f 10. 
. This opinion of his principles, (let them be what th^ 
will,) being once established in any one's iinind, it is easy 
to be imagined what reception any proposition shall And, 
hovf clearly soever proved, that shall invalidate their aa- 
ihority, or at all thwart with these internal oracles ; whereas 
the grossest absurdities and improbabilities, being but 
agreeable to such principles, go down glibly, and are easily 
digested.. The great obstinacy that is to ^be found* in men 
£rmly believing quite contrary opinions, though many tines 
equaUy absurd, in the various religions of mankind^ areas 
evident a -proof, as they are an unavoidable consequence, 
of this way of reasoning from received traditional princi- 
files* So that men will disbeltevetheir own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their senses, and give their own exp^ience 
the lie, rather than admit of any thing disagreeing with 
these sacred tenets. Take an intelligent Romanist, that, 
ftx)m the first dawning of any notions m his understandiag, 
hath bad this principle constantly inculcated, vi& that he 
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miist bdiievfe as the chureb (i. #. those of his coreoitiiiion) 
believefs or that the pope is infallible; and this he never 
so mudi as heard questioned, till at forty or fifty years old 
be met with one of olher prin<iiples : how is he prepared 
easily to swallow, not only against all probability, but .even 
the clear evidence of bis senses, the doctrine of tmnsub^ 
stantiation ? This principle has such an influence on bift 
mind, that he will believe that to be flesh which he sees to 
be bread. And what way will you take to convince a maa 
0{ any improbable opinion he holds, who, with some phi* 
}osopher$, hath laid down this as a foundation of reasoninff* 
that he must believe his reason (for so men improperly cul 
arguments drawn from their principles) against his senses? 
Let an enthusiast be principled, that he or his teacher is 
inspired, and acted by an immediate communication of the 
divine spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of cleap 
reasons against his doctrine. Whoever, therefore, have 
imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things inconsisteni 
with these principles, to be moved by the most apparent 
and convincing probabilities, till they are so candid and 
ingenuous to themselves, as to be persuaded to examine 
even those very principles, which many never suffer themt 
selves to do. 

§. 11.— r9* Received hypotheses. 
Secondly, next to these are men whose understandings 
are cast into a mould, and fashioned just to the size of « 
received hypothesis. The difference between these and the 
former is, that they will admit of matter offset, and agree 
VivAi dissenters in that; but differ only in assigning of re*^ 
sons and explaining the manner of operation. These are 
not at that open defiance with their senses, with the formeit 
they ci(n ^dure to hearken to their information a little 
more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their reports 
in the explanation of things; nor be pre.vailed on by pro- 
babilities, which would convince them that things are not 
brought about just after the same manner that they have 
deer^ within themselves that they are. Would it not be 
SB insufferable thing for a learned professor, and that 
which his scarlet would blush at, to have his authority of 
forty years standing, wrought out of hard rock Greek and 
Latin, with no small expence of time and candle, and con* 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, in an 
instant overturned by an upstart novelist ? Can any one 
expect that he should be made to confess, that what he 
^aun^.hissGhplacs thirty years ego, wbs all erroumod 
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mistake ; and that be sold tbem hard words and igaoranee 
W a very dear rate ? What prdbabilities, I say, are suffix 
iHent to prevail in sticb a case ? And who ever by the tnoft 
cogent arguments will be prevailed with to disrpbe himself 
at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge 
and learning! which with bard study he bath all his time 
been labodring for; add turn himself out stark naked, in 
'quest afresh of new notions? All the arguments that catt 
be used, will be as littie able to prevail, as the wind did 
'with the traveller to part with his cloke, which he held 
only the faster. To this of wrong hypothesis may be re- 
duced the errours that may be occasioned by a true hypo- 
thesis, or ri^bt principles, but not rightly understood. 
There is nothing more familiar than this. Theiostances 
of n)en contending for different opinions, which they all 
derive from the infallible truth of the scriptore, are an ui^ 
deniable proof of it.' All that call themselves Christians 
allow the text, that says, iitirnw7r$, to carry in it the obU* 
Ration to a very weighty duty. But yet bow very erroK 
tieous will ose of their practices be, who, uoderstanding 
toothing but the French, take this rule with one transla- 
tion to be ^ repentez vous," repent ; or with the othert 
*^ faitiez penitence," do penance ! 

§. 12,- — S. Predominant passions. 
Thirdly, probabilities, which cross men's appetites and 
prevailing passions, run the same fate. Let ever so much 

' f^tpbability hang on one side of a covetous man's reason* 
ing, aMid money on tbe other ; it is easy to foresee which 
iwiii outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud- walls, resist tbe 
strongest batteries: and though perhaps sometimes the 
£>ree of a clear argument may make some impression, yet 
•tbey nevertheless stand firm, and keep out the enemy truth, 
that would captivate or disturb them. Tell a man, pas- 
sionately in lof e, that he is jilted ; bring a score of wit- 
tiesses of the falsehood of his mistress, it is ten to one but 
three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their teaCi- 

' j99onies, Qmd volumus, facile credimus g What suits our 
wishes, is forwardly believed ; is,, I suppose, what every 
one bath more than opce experimented; and though xnea 
cannot always opeply gainsay or resist the force of manifest 
probabilities that mpke against them, yet yield they not to 
tjbe argument. Not but that it is the nature of tbe und^- 
standing co'nstantly to close with the more probable sid^; 
but yet a man hath a fower to suspend and restrain its ia^ 
'f|i»irie% asd Bot{)enfiit» &il and aatistiwctary ^baminatio^ 
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116 fur 0« the maUer in question is papablf, and jriH b^ar il 
tp be made* Until that be done^ there will be alwaya 
|bQ$e tWQ ways left of evading the most apparent probar* 
ViUtiejs. 

$. J 3. ' TAp »f^ii»s ofevg,dmg prcbabilities: 1. Supposedjalr* 

lacy. 

First, that the argumeDts being (as for the most pai^ 
they are) brought in words, there may be a fallacy latenJt 
in them : and the consequences being, perhaps^ many ia 
Irauiy they may be some of them incoherent. There are 
very few discourses ^ short, clear and consistent, to which 
most n)«n may not, with satisfaction enough to tbemselvest 
raise this doubt; and from whose conviction they may not» 
without reproach of disingenuiiy oi: unreasonableness, set 
themselves free with the old reply, non persu(idebiSi etiamsi 
jpersuaseri$ ; Though I cannot answer, I will not yield. 
J. 14j.-r-2, Supposed arguments for the coniraryi^ 

Secondly, manifest. probabilities o^ay be evaded, and th^ 
aasent \rithheld upon this suggestion, that I know not yei 
all Uiat may be said on the contrary side. And therefore 
though I be beaten, it is not necessary I should yield, not 
lU)owing what forces shere are in reserve behind. This is 
a refuge against conviction so open and so wide, that it is 
bard to determine, when a man is quite out of the verge 

(• ] 5. What probabilities determine the assents 
. Byat yet there is some end of it; and a ^man having care* 
jalty inquired into all the grounds of probability and unlike^ 
liues^, 4^mB bis utmost to inform himself in all particulars 
fairly, and cast up the si|m total on both sides; may in 
.nost caaes come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, 
OQ. which side the probability rests : wherein some proofe 
in matteje of reason, being suppositions upon universal ex:- 
perience,. are so cogent and clear; and some testimonies ia 
matter of fact so universal; that he cannot refuse his assent* 
So thai;, I think, we may conclude, that in propositions, 
where though the proofs in view are of most moment, yei; 
•there ace sufficient grounds to suspect that there is either fal- 
Jacfy in words, or certain prool's as considerable to be pro- 
daeed on the contrary side; there assent, suspense, or dissent, 
^x^'oSi&k volutuary actions: but where the proofs are such 
is make it highly probable^ and there is not su£Scient 
groutids to suspect, that thece is either fallacy of wordb 
^which sober and serious consideration may discover) nor 
t^tquatiy valid proofed yet>u«dis0overedy latent ink the other 
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side (which also the nature of the thing may in some < 
make plain to a considerate man) there, I think, a main 
who has weighed them, can scarce refuse hi^ assent to the 
side, on which the greater probability appears. Whether 
it be probable, that a promiscuous jumble of printing lel^ 
ters should often fall into a method and order, which 
should stamp on paper a coherent discourse; of that a 
blind fortuitous concourse of atoms, not guided by an uo- 
derftandiqg agent, should frequently constitute the bodies 
of any species of animals : in these and the like cases, I 
think, nobody that considers them can be one jot at a 
stand which side tp take, nor at all waver in bis assent**-^ 
Lastly, when there can be no supposition (the thing in its 
own nature indifferent, and wholly depending upon the 
testimony of witnesses) that there is as fair testimony 
against, as for the. matter of fact attested ; which by iaquirjr 
is to be learned, v. g. whether there was one thousand 
seven hundred years ago such a man at Rome as Julius 
Caesar : in all such cases, I say, I think it is not in any 
Tational roan's power to refuse his assent ; but that it ne^ 
cessarily follows, and closes with such probabilities. la 
other less clear cases, I think, it is in nian's power to sus- 
pend his assent ; and perhaps content himself with the 
proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that suits with 
his inclination or interest, and so stop from farther search. 
But that a man should afford his assept to that side, on 
which the less probability appears to him, seems to me 
utterly impracticable, and as impossible, as it is to believe 
the same thing probable and improbable at the same time. 
$. 16. Where it is in our power to suspend i& 
As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception; so, 
I think, assent is no more in our povfer than knowledge^ 
When the agreement of any two ideas appears, to our 
ibinds, whether immediately, or by the assistance of reason, 
I can no more refuse to perceive^ no more Avoid knowing 
Uq than I can avoid seeing those objects which 1 torn my 
-eyes to, and look on in day-light: and what upon full exr 
amination I find the most probable^ I cannot deny my as* 
s^ntto. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge 
where the agreement is once perceived, nor our assenti^ 
where the probability manifestly appears upon • doe coasi^ 
i^ration of all the measures of it,: y^t we can hinder both 
knowledge and assent^ by stopping our inquiryi, and do(^ 
einploying our faculties in the search of any truth*- It it 
ifere not so, ignorance, ecrour, or in$delit2,.-€aulcinplji|b 
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tny case be a fault* Thus in some cases we dan prevent 
or suspend our assent ; but can a man, versed in modern 
for ancient history, doubt whether there is such a place as 
Rome, or whether there was sucli a men as Julius Csesar? 
Indeed there are millions of truths^ that a man is not, or 
tnay not think himself concerned to know ; as whether our 
King Richard the Tiiird was crooked, or no; or whether 
Roger Bacon was a mathematician, or a magician. In 
these and such like cases, where the assent one way ot 
other is of no importance to the interest of any one; nd 
action, no concernment of his, following or depending 
thereon ; there it is not strange, that the mind should give 
itself up to the common opinion, or render itself to tb6 
first comcrr These and the like opinions are of so little 
weight and moment, that, like motes in the sun, their 
tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are 
there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets them float 
at liberty. But where the mind judges that the proposi* 
tion has concernment in it; where the assent or not as* 
seating is thought to draw consequences of momlent after 
it, and good and evil to depend on choosing or refusing 
the right side ; and the mind sets itself seriously to in- 
quire and examine the probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our choice to take which side we please, if manifest 
odds appear on either. The greater probability, I tbink^ 
in that case will determine the assent : and a man can no 
more avoid assenting, or taking it to be true, where he 
perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid know^ 
ing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas. 

If this be so, the foundation of errour will lie in wrong 
measures of probability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong 
measures of good. 

f. 17. — 4. Atithority. 
* Fourthly, the fourth and last wrong measure of profoa«* 
bility I shall take notice ot^ and which keeps in ignorance 
or errour more people than all the other together, is that 
which I mentioned in the foregoing chapter; I mean, the 
.giving up our assent to the common received opinions^ 
either of our friends or party, neighbourhood or pountry. 
How many men have no other ground for their tenets, 
than the supposed honesty, or learning, or number, o^ 
those of the stime profession ? As if honest or bookish tnett 
couki not err, or truth were to be established by the vat6 
of the diultitude: yet this with most men serves the tnmL 
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Tbe tenet had had the nttefltation of re^rend antiquity, it 
comes to me with the passport of former apes, and there* 
fore I am secure in the reception I give it : other men 
have been, and are of tbe same opinion (for that is all is said) 
and therefore it is reasonable for me to embrace it. A 
inan may more justifiably throw up cross and pile ibr his 
opinions, than take them up by such measures. All men 
are liable to errour, and most men are in many points, by 
passion or interest, under temptation to it. If we could 
but see the secret motives that influence the men of name 
and learning in the world, and the leaders of parties, we 
should not always find that it was the embracing of truth 
for its own sake^ that made them espouse the doctrines 
they owned and maintained. This at least is certain, there 
IB not an opinion so absurd, which a man may not receive 
upon this ground. There is no errour to be named, 
which has not had its professors : and a man shall never 
want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks he is in th^ 
right way, wherever he has the footsteps of others to fol- 
low. 

§. 1 8. Men not in so many errottrs as imagined^ 
But, notwithetanding the great noise is made in the 
World about errours and opinions, I must do mankind that 
right, as to say there are not so many men in errours and 
wrong opinions, as is commonly supposed. Not that I 
think they embrace the truth : but indeed, because con- 
cerning those doctrines they keep such a stir about, the^ 
have no thought, no opinion at all. For if any one should 
a little catechise the greatest part of the partizans of most 
of the sects in the world, he would not find, concerning 
those matters they are so zealous for, that they have any 
opinions of their own: much less would he have reason to 
think, that they took them upon the examination of argu- 
ments, and appearance of probability. They are resolved 
to stick to a part)', that education or interest has engaged 
them in ; and there, like the common soldiers of an army, 
show their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever examining or so much as knowing the cause 
they contend for. Ifa man's life shows, that he has no 
serious regard for religion ; for what reason should we 
think, that he beats his head about the opinions of bis 
church, and troubles himself to examine the grounds of 
this or that doctrine? It is enough for him to obey bis 
leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the sup- 
port of the common cause, and thereby approve himself 
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to those, who can giiire him credit^ pnefctoidiit 6f {^tac-T 
tion ill ^hat society. Thus men become professors of,.ati(if 
coffubatartts for those 6pirtiond they ^ere nfever cdnviilccfdl 
o^ nor proselytes to ; no, nor ever bad so much as-floati^ \ 
inig in their heads : and though One cdnnot say, tber^ drov 
fewer i:teprobabie or erroneous opinions in the world ibaii^ 
there at^ ; yet it its certain, there are few'er that actually 
assent to them, add mistake them fbr truth, than ib iihSL.* 
gihed. "' 



A' 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE DIVISION'OF THE SCIGNCES* ' 

$. 1. Three sorts* 
LL that Can fall within the cochflass of human bnde^ • 
standing, being either, first, the nature of jthihgs. as 
they are in themselves, (heir relations, and iheit manneif*/ 
ofopeTation: or, secondly, that which man himself ought 
to do, as a rational and voluntary agen^ for the attainment' 
of any tead, especially bappineiss: or, thirdly, the ways 
and mfeans, whereby th6 knowledge df both the one aitid 
the other of these is attained liiid communicated : I think, 
sdence may be divided properlv into the^e three sorts. 
J. 2. — 1. Physica. 
First, the knowledge of things, as they are in tbdr oyftk 
proper beings, their constitution, properties and opera- 
tions; whereby I m^an not only rhatter and bbdy, but' 
spirits also, 'which have their prober ilatar^s, cougtita- 
tions, and operations, as well as bbdie^. This, in a littte 
more enlarged sense of the ni^ord, I call pu^(»4, or natural 
philosophy. The end of this is barls speculative truth ; 
and whatsoever can atfbrd the mind of man any such, fblb 
ilnder this branch whether it be God himiself, angels, spi-; 
iSts, bodies, or any of their afPections, as number, and fi-: 
gure, &c. 

$. 3. — 2. Practiea. • !. 

^ Secondly, u^tt^lixft^ the skill of right apjjlying our owu 
powers aJad actions, for tlie iittainment of things good and. 
useful. The most dbrisiderable und6r this head i* etfribis, 
vbich is tho seeking out those rules and measures of hu- 
man' actions, which lead to happiness, annd the means to-^ 
pmctis6 them. Thi etid of this is tot ban'e specttlation,.- 
and the knowledge of truth ; but right, and a cotnduQt 
suitable to it. 

VOL. 11. 2 o 
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J. 4. . ; 

Thirdly, the third branch may be called ^if^iuntrixn, or the 
doctrine of signs, the most usual whereof being words, it 
is aptly enough termed also^ A«y«««» logic ; the businosss 
whereof is to consider tlie natiire of signs, the mind makes 
use of for the understanding of things, or conveying, its 
knowledge to others. For since the Uiings the mind con- 
teni plates are none of them besides itself, present to the 
understanding, It is necessary that something ese, as a sign 
or representation of the thing it considers, should be pre- 
sent to it ; and these are ideas. And because the scene of 
ideas that makes one man's thoughts, cannot be laid open 
to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any where 
but in the memory^ a tio very sure respository ; therefore 
to communicate our thoughts to one another, as well as 
record them for our own use,- signs of our ideas are als» 
necessary. Those w)iich men have found most convenient, 
and therefore generally make use of, a^e articulate sounds. 
The consideration then of ideas and wordS| as the great 
instruments .of knowledge, makes no despicable p^t of 
their contemplation, who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if 
they were distinctly weighed, and duly considered, they 
would alFord us another sort of logic and critic, than what 
we have been hitherto acquainted with. 
§. 5. This is thejirst division of the p^ecfs qf^nosapledge. 
This seeii^s to me the first and most general, a« well as 
natural division of the objects of our understanding. For 
a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either 
the contemblatHon of things themselves for the discovery of 
truth ; or about the things In his own power, which are 
liis own actions, for the attainment of bis own ends ; or 
the signs the mind makes use of both in the one and the 
other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer in- 
formation. All which three, viz. things as they are in them- 
selves knbwable; auctions as they depend on us, in order to 
happiness; and the right use of signs in order to know- 
ledge, being toto coelo different, tiiey seemed to me to be 
the three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly 
separate and distinct one from another. 



THE END Oir TU£ ESSAY OF HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
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BfiFENCE OP MR. LOCKE»S OPINION 



«OME»NIMa 



i»E»SONAL IDENTITY. ' 



'J 



THE candid author of the late essay upon personal iden- 
tity cannot justly be offended wirh any attempt to ex- 




be bvms that it is of cdnsei^iienc^ to fpjrp.T^btqpii^on/l.oa; 

this p6i^t: WhiclV was indeed onqe,cleen]^<^ap.ip[)p^Qrta#t.p;)i^»/ 

how little soever such m^^ be ,reg4fd.ei| i}pv[-a:d^y^ I. 

sKWllHptbceed^ therefore, wUhjsu^ farther apcj^logy,. to.s^tle 

tfee tertiis of this ouestion, and endei^vour to $taite it 99; aa. 

t6' ti^1i\g batters to a short and c^lcar cj^et^rn^ip^tipn. i 

^1S^\^- ihb word ^erson| as is w.eil bb^f ryed by l^fr. Inooke' 

(th^ d^istinguishing excellence of whos;e w^jtipga cpii|ki«(;fi| 

in sticking c}o8e t|p the point ip. hap^f. i^Qcl qirif^iog dat 

afl'ibreigh and impertinent copsid^rftj^ions). is property «: 

fdrerisic term, ' and here tQ ^ us^d .ii^.tbe ^tf^ql ^][;<9DMai 

seni^^, denoiing some such quality or ippdifiq^j^iii ip vwks 

as d(^iiotninates'hinf a moral agept^or ap aqcip^p^bj^cr^a-f ; 

tuTfe;*irfenders fcjim tlie proper subject, oflaw^^^ ^ipi^l a.truQ: 

ob|ett"6f .rj^wards or pupipbmei^l^^ Whep ^^ -apply, it tOi 

aliyihan^' we do Jnoi treaVof hup f^^9lptely,, apd ip giSOi».;: 

biiitinder a pWticular rel^tjcjn 9^ precisji^p ;^ lye dp nPt: 

cotnprehend or concern opf selves sibppt ^h^t severe) ipbe- 

rent j)fo^efties,, which ^c^jiMp^pw^J^ip^ j|^ r^pLexistence, 

whict^ go to the making Mp.tqp wl^pl^^pipp^l^ notipQ d 

an* active and intelUgei)t IpeipgY^HV-vJ'??^^^ ilbstract. 

one single quality or mode from all the rest, and view him 

under that distinct ^rccislqn only, wbici^ points out the 
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idea;ob6r«-:iiieDt»>o6d> exclusive of ev^ty other idea'tbat 
mar belong to him in any other llew/ either as substunce, 
quality^ ormode* And therefore the consideration of this 
aniaie qa«1ifty^' or qniUification, wiK nbt be altered by Wny 
oiherK of inrhkh he tnay be possessed; but remains the 
saitoe ^atever be abal^consist of besid^ : %hether Ni6,soui 
be a material or immaterial substance, or no substance at 
atit>'A8 mny appear from examining the iihport of these 
pronottns^ I^ thou, he, '^.([ti>e grammatical meaning of 
audi words generally pointing out the true origin of our 
ideas primanty annexed to ibem] which both iii their ori- 
ginal sense andr-eommon acceptation are nuret^ pemona], 
terms, and as such lead to no farther consideration either* 
of soui o# body ; nay, sometimes are distinguished from, 
both, as in the tbUowing Ikiei 

• Linquebani dulces animas^ atU. agra^ troMbanf' 



•7.) 



Corpora' 



Ao^nqitJry after tl^ Metttify irsuph person will bc^wbe,'. 
thtei^ at different times he is; or: bow he call be, and'^now. 
liimMlf C^ be the same in that respect, or. equal^ subjecte^^ 
t6 the'«?ery' same relatibns' and consequent, obligations 
wM^h^b^ was' under formerly, and in which li^'^stii^ per- 
ceives ilimietf to be involved, whenever he reflects' upoi^ 
bifnself \ind them. This we shall find to'consisi'th notthing. 
mbre^ char/ his becoming sensible' at different times of wW 
he had thdught or done before : and U^ing''as fully (^on- , 
vinoed that be then thought or did it,* ^'s ^^ bow is oihis 
preaent thiMlghts, acts, 6r eki'swnce. ' ' *" '""' * " * 

iBeyotid 'this we neither c&n,; nor need go'fcJf evideiac^.^ 
ifK any things this, we. shall sbon see, is ),he clear and oohv 
medtatnUhrbugh 'wHich distant' lbin|/kf can^b^ discoveredi' 
and complrred together; which at the same tlb'e sufilclent^ 
lytaseerUitoi^and establishes their Several' natures aiid reali*, 
ties rospc^veiy $ so*,fat as they relate to ourkelves and to , 
ctoch othei*;: or if this should ^ot be esteemed siifficient to 
than 'end,' w^fshall ftbd, hi the last place,' that tbei^efs no* 
tiring elsd feft for if.' f This di^trncit conscicVusness oT'cur, 
patst ^cili^ih^^ flrom whencis arise all the ideas of merit aiid 
decoeriti-wili tnbst undoubtedly be regarded wiih th^'strictest 
exactnMS' in toro divino; and indeed has its due weight io 
foto liiMtialio^' whenever it can be with' certainty determin* 

' •• • ■'■■'' ^ '- - •■' " ' ; •' . ' V" I • ' ' 
I ♦ See toitkfe on 1 Cor. XV. 53. 
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teeuings ^re at an ^lul. . IJow.pJaui sover. any .criminal actu 
wer^ the (Han would iip^w.r^days be.flcquiuied. fvoiu gmit^ 
iq jj)e coii^iTiissij)a of ji^ an4 discliar^d iVog» thp |>eiialtieH,. 
annVxedtQ ^ucb fiic^ (:dujd it at tlie 0ao>e timc>l>e a« plaii)!^ 
n^a3e o^t,, ^h^t lie wa» in^ap^ble qf Krt.owin^ wluit he did,: 
oj" i^iipw under a like incapacity of fe^lJeetin^ iU^.rAcd 
it* woqld be hef^ a sittffiqiei;il,ri«a8Qn fpr.^uCcb acquittal, - thai x. 
t^e punisbmeiit, qr p^,r*eci|tion o^-a ejjeature ip t}ie»«if- i 
>cumstt^Qce$9 CQU^d not, answier Mie, ej^d prpp^^ed by society . 
in punishment^ viz, tli^. prevention ,of eviU (he only, en^^ 
that I J^now.qf) which can ji|&ti^ pufHsbment^.in any ciiscJ;; 
The reason, then why ^uch a plea hajj usually^ sfiiaU re- ; 
jC^ard pf\id tb it ItLCpurU of justice, is, I apprehend^ eiiliter ^ 
tlie difficulty of bavin <j this inqapaQity jirovod with phe 
same clearness that the fact itself is established ; or the 
x:ommon, cnaxipd that one crime^ or criminal iDdisf^osifion^ 
is not admissible in excuse for another; as in ca^s of 
-drunkenness, violent passion, killing or maiming men by 
mistake wbei^ one is^og^ge^ in. an unlawful pUj^suit, &cwr 
Or in some of tbpse/ca^s perhn^s ni0n are puoisbed for ^ 
ll\e murders, &c\ not because thi^y possibly niay be con-i ' 
scious of them^ and yet that consciousness not appear; but : 
that such evils may be rnore efecLually prevent^ by strik*^ / 
ing at the remoter c^use, ^^ e. excitiuic a salutary terror 
of^tliQse confesseclly evil practices and habits, which are 1 
onep found to teraui^aXe in such fatal effects. A kind of • 
injustice isliere indeed committed, by society, which we^^ 
have no Teason to sjuppose will be admitted in foro divino, / 
And some worse instances may, b^ seen in our statute books;; f 
Bv^tjie ^S pf Hen. 8. a man betomipg lunatic after an aet 
of (reason shall^be liable to he arraigned, tried, and cse-r^ 
coted- , l^ut.IJ^Ie* in his P, C. says, That if a traitor bff« j 
coihe^&on, (^op[)pos, before conviction he shall not be nr- v; 
raigped^ jif §ftef Cjonviction, he shall not be executed c and ! 
i{a^\^*KVQs I (pb^erves the same concerning thos^ wlKt have» i 

toj kiima;! courts, which cannot .always dive into the ' 
h^rts pf men, and discover thp true springs of aclion, nor ^ 
cqnsecjM^fU.ly weigh thp effects and operations of each in " 
ad ecmal bt^Unc^; in this state of igiH>ranceand uncertain-' : 
ty, ' such a notorious indisposition as.timt of'drunkenness," 
'V, ^. beipg generally a great fuuk in its^U, i)^ seldom aUoweci r 

* Hale P. C, 10. . , tUawk. P. C. c. 
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in extenuation of such others Iw are committed under its in-' 
fluence; nor indeed does it, I believe, often produce any new, 
inaterially different trains of thinking, or totally obliterate 
the old ones; but where this is redliy so, th6 Deity would 
make just abatement for such defect or disability, as was at 
the time both unconquerable and unavoidable: nor can we 
properly impute actions consequent upon any real disorder 
of the rational faculties, howsoever that disorder might 
have been contracted ; and therefore ait animadversions 
upon them must be in vain i nor is a marr punishable for 
any thin^ beside the bare act of contracting such disorder, 
or for the original cause of this disability, how ffireat or 
durable soever; the dangerous consequences of which he' 
did, or might foresee. As is the case in some other con- 
firmed habits, viz. that of swearing, &c. which often ope- 
rate mechanically and unperceived, and in which therefore 
all the moral turpitude (or what is so accounted) arising 
from them, never can reach beyond the fountain head fron\ 
whence they are derived, and from which alt the effects of 
them naturally, and even necessarily flov^. We roust 
therefore conclude in general, that a person's guilt is esti- 
mated according to his past and present coAsciouspess of 
the offence, and of his having been the author of it. Nor 
is it merely his having forgotten the thing, but his having 
so far lost the notion of it out of his mind, th^t how fre- 
quently soever, or in what forcible manner soever, it may 
be presented to him again, he lies under an utter inca- 
pacity of l)ecoming sensible and satisfied that he waiS ever 
privy to it before, which is affirmed to render this thing 
really none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to 
Answer for'it. Suppose this same consciousness to returo, 
his accountableness (call it personality, or what you please) 
will return along with it : that is, the infliction of evil up- 
on liim will now answer some purpose, and ther^ore he 
must be considered as now liable to it. Thus sonde wholly 
lose the use of their intellectual faculties for ik tiint, ana 
recover them at intervals. In such caseis they are consi- 
dered as punishable by laws, and so declared by juried in 
proportion to the probability of their being conscious of 
the fact. Others lie under a partial deprivation of some 
one faculty for certain periods, while they continiie to en- 
joy the rest in tolerable perfection, I knew a learned 
itian, who was said to recollect with ease subjects upon 
which he had written, or any others thai had been discus- 
sed before the la«t ten or fitteeu years j could reason free- 
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ly, and wadily turn to the authors he had read upon thqin ;^ 
but take bim iuto the lattei^ part of his lifei a«d all w^S: 
blank; when any late incidents .were repeated ,t') h\m% i^e^ 
would only stare at you, nor could he b^j saade sensible o( 
any one njodern occurrence, however strongly represented ^ 
to him. Was this man equally answerable for all transac-, ^ 
tions within the last period of his lif^?, as for those in the., 
first? Or if he could have been made sensible of the iatter 
part, but had irrecoverably lost the former; could ihat, 
former part have been in like ipanner imputed to him?. 
Surely not.. And the reason plainly is^ because society 
could fin4 no advantage from considering bim a^ accoiinta« 
ijle in either case. Which shows personality to be solely 
a creature of sopiety, an abstract consideration of mutj^ 
necessary for the mutual benefit of hkn and his fellows; j, e* 
a mere forensic term ; and to inquire after its criterion or 
constituentj is to inquire in what circumstances societ;Ies. or 
civil combinations of men have in fact agreed to inflict 
evil updn individuals, in order to prevent evils to the wb^jie 
body from any irregular member. Daily esperieQool. 
shows, that they always make consciousness of the fact a, 
necessary requisite in such punish then t, and that all in«> 
quiry relates to the probability of such consciousness, *-<* 
The execution of divine justice must proceed in the same 
manner. The Deity indicts evil with a settled view to 
some end, and no erid worthy of him can be answered by 
inSicting it as a punishment, unless to prevent other evils. 
Such end n>ay be an^swered, if the patient h conscious^ or 
can be made' conscious of the fact, but not otherwise.—- 
And whence then does this < difference in any ones's moral 
capacity arise, but from that plain diversity in his natural 
one? from his absolute irretrievable want of consciousness 
in one case,' and riot in the other ? Suppose now that one 
in the former condition kills a man ; that he, or some part 
of what we call hicti, was ever so notoriously the instru** 
ment, or occasion of that death ; yet if he was either theii 
insensible of the.fact, or afterwards became sq, and so con- 
tinued : Would he be any more guilty of murder, than 
if that death had been occasioned by another person? sinoa 
at that time he was truly such, or at least is so none, not«» 
withstanding that most people might be apt to Judge hint 
still the same, from a saimeness in outward circumstance^ 
(which generally supply the best means men have of judg- 
ing) from bis shape, mien, or appearance : though tiiese 
often differ widely from the internal constitution, yet are 

VOL. II. 2 p 
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as often mistaken for it ; and this accordingly tirougbt and 
8}>'oke of with little more philosophical propriety, than 
iirti^h w6, in the vulgar phrase, describe a man's condition 
by saying, We would not be in his coat. 

Suppose one then in the situation above-mentioned; 
could any pains, thinlc you, inflicted on him suit the idea, 
or answer the ends of punishment, either with regard to 
himself or others, farther than mer^ show and delusion? 
Rewards and pOnishments are evidently instituted for the 
benefit of socfiety, for the encouragement of virtue, or sup- 
pression of vice, in the object thus rewarded or punished, 
and in the rest of the community; but what tendency to 
tbe above ptifposes can either of these have, if dispensed 
to one who is not so far himself as to become conscious of 
having dobe any thing to deserve it ? What instruction 
is conveyed to him ? What admonition to such others, as 
are duly acquainted with the whole of the case, and see 
every tircumstante thus grossly misapplied ? And as in 
these teases, laws only can define the circumstances in which 
a' hian shall be treated as accountable, they only can create 
guilt, {. e. guilt also is a forensic term, or a mode cf 
considering any action, which "in its essence implies know- 
ledge of a law, offence against that law, and a sense of hav- 
ing offended against it ; i. e» an after consciousness of the 
fact ; without which after consciousness, punishment 
Would be of little avail, as it would neither serve to guard 
the tnati himself against a like delinquency, nor tend to the 
warning of others, who by such inflictions would openly 
perceive that thfey imight chance to suffer pain, without be- 
ing able to assign a reason for it, — ^Thus may personality 
be extended or contracted, and vary in various respects, 
times, and degrees, atnd thereby become liable to great 
conftision, in our applying it to various subjects; yet is the 
ground and foundation of it fixed ; and when once disco- 
iFered, its consequences are not less so, both before God 
and man^ 

Abstract, general ideas (of which this is an* eminent 
one) are alone productive of certain, uniform, and uni- 
versal knowledge : Thus qualities of a certain kind, when 
slbstracted, or taken apart from nature, and set up for 
common standards, are so far independent as to become 
absolute, unmixed, or perfect in themselves*, however 
different ill ey may* be found in their respective concretes. 

* Note 10. to King's Qrigin of Evil. Rem.k. 
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Tlias goodness, jastice, gujlt, merit* &c. in general^ ut^ 
ever, the same goodness, &c. all the world oTer, however 
imperfectfy they may appear in any particiiiar subjects^ 
times, and places. In the same manner as a line, of the 
abstract consrderatian of leng^th without thickness or 
breadth ; the consideration of surface, i. e. length and 
breadth without thickness, must be the same, in all in- 
telligent beings of tike faculties with us, thoggh the natu- 
ral substances which suggest them may differ with an end- 
less variety. Let personality answer to a line or sqrface ; 
let the substances it is predicated of, like the infiqite va- 
riety of solids in nature, (with their appendages, heat, 
cold, colour, &c.) in which length and breadth are founds 
vary as you please, still the abstract ideas of line and sur- 
face, and therefore of person, will remain invariable.— n 
And thus propositions Ibrmed out of these general ideas 
contain certain truths,, that are in one sense external an4 
immutable, as depending on no precarious existences; 
whatever. Being merely what we ourselves make themj^ 
tbey must continue the same while ^he same n^imbe^ 
of such ideas continue joined together^ and appear the 
same to every intelligent being that contemplates them*. 
They do not stand in need (I say) of an objective reality^ 
or the existence of any external things in full conformity 
to them, since we here consider things no farther than as 
coming up to these original standards, settled in the miiidi^ 
of men; or as capable of being included in such mpasurei| 
as are applied to determine their precise quantity, quality, 
Sec we are ranking them under a certain specie^ dr sort, 
hence called their essence, whiqh entities them to the name 
descriptive of it, as is sufficiently explained by Mi*« Loc{ce« 
Tbey want therefore nothing more to establish their reali- 
ty, than to be consistently put together* so as may distin- 
guish them from others that are merely chimerical, and 
4<iaHfy them for the adnsission of any real beings that may 
<^cur^ Thus, not only the instance of a triangle so fre- 
quently used by Mr. Lockej^ but every theorem in Euclid, 
ij^ay be ranked among the abstract considerations of quan- 
tity, apart from all real existence, which seldom comes up 
to it: As it may be justly questioned whether any trianghp 
or circle, as denned by him, ever existed in nature, u e. ejj^- 
isied so that all the lines of the triangle were right one^ 
^r all the lines drawn from the centre to the circumference 

* See the first note to Abp* King's Origin of £vih 
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equa\ These ideas presuppose * no one being, in particu- 
lar, they imply nothing more than a proper subject of in- 
qi'irv (as was said above) or some such creature as is either 
ac mmII; endowed with, or at least susceptible of these spe- 
ciri<- qu'j lilies, or modes, which furnish matter for the whole 
tribe of abstractions daily made and preserved by such 
terms as usually serve to denote them; whether appellap- 
tives.^ in order to distinguish men in their several station^ 
and r(;]ati(>ns, private or public; to describe their charac- 
ter or conduct; office, &c. as parent, patriot, king, &c. or 
such ..ore general, technical, ones, as paternity, patriot- 
ism, kin<i.ship, &c. th« nature, end, and use, of all which 
abstractions, with their names, are well enough under- 
stood, and would not easily be mistaken in affairs of com- 
mon life, which are happily less liable to such kin4 of sub- 
tile refinements, as have brought metaphysical speculations 
into that contempt under which they have long laboured. 
In short, of these same abstractions consist all general terms 
and theorems of every science ; and the truth and certainty 
contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, i& 
no less determinate than in other sciences; it is equally 
capable of strict demonstration, as Mr, Locke observes^ 
and equally applicable to full as useful and important par- 
pcscs: the great general truths, 1 say, arising out of these 
^ general essences, or entities, (as they are sometimes called) 
are all clear, constant, and invariable in themselves, though 
the names in which such a collection of ideas should be 
preserved, are often through the poverty and imperfection 
of language rendered extremely vague an^ uncertain in 
each writer or speaker, and the ideas formed by them in 
other men's minds (whlcli are their proper archetypes, and 
a conformity to which alone makes them right or wrongi 
t]ul\ or uf J truly applied) thereby become no less frequent- 
ly coiitused and indeterminate. Thus, in the case before 
us, tiie word person is often used to signify the whole ag- 
gregate of a rational being, including both the very ioiper- 
fe( ' idea, if it be any idea at all, of substance, and its seve- 
ral properties, [as is the common way] or taking all the 
essential qualities together, [which properly constitute the 
substance of any thingf] with several of their modes. As 
when speaking, of any one, we include, soul, body, station, 
and other circumstances, and accordingly style him a wise^ 

* Vide Bp. Butler's Diss, on Personal Identity. 

f i)ee the first note to King and the authors there cited* 
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worthy person ; a IkII, comely ; a ritoh, great one, &€• 
where person m a lax, popular sense signifies as much as 
man. In which popular sense Mr. Locke manifestly takes 
the word, when be says, it ** stands for a thinking iiUelli- 
^^ gent being, that has reason and reflection, and can con«* 
<* stder itself as itself, the same thinking being, in different 
<* limes and places." B. 2. C. S7. $. 9. But when the term is 
used more accurately and philosophically, it stands for one 
^special property of that thing or being, separated from all 
the rest that do or may. attend it in real existence, and set 
apart for ranging such beings into distinct classes, (as hint-* 
''ed above) and considering them under distinct relations 
^nd connexions,* which are no less necessary to be deter- 
mined in life, and which should therefore have their pro* 
per and peculiar demonstration. And thus sameness of 
person stands to denote, not what constitutes the same ra* 
tional agent, though it always is predicated of such ; but 
we considei^ his rationality so far only, as it makes biia 
capable of knowing what he does and suffers, and on what 
account, and thereby renders him amenable to justice for 
his behaviour, as above-mentioned. 

Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds go to 
the composition, what other particulars, whether mental 
or corporeal, contribute to the formation of this intelligent 
being, these make no part of our inquiry ; which, 1 beg 
leave to repeat it again, is not what enters into the natural 
constitution of a thing, but what renders it so far a moral 
one, and is the sine qua non of its being justly chargeable 
with any of its past actions here or hereafter : Or, in other 
words, it does not affect the reality or the permanency of 
such intelligent beings, but only regulates and retains those 
beings under such amoral relation, as makes them proper* 
ly accountable to some superior for their course of action. 
It is an artificial distinction, yet founded in the nature, 
but not the whole nature of man, who must have many 
other essential powers and properties to subsist as man, 
and even to support this in question ; but none other, we 
say, that can affect, or in any wise alter his condition in 
the above-named respect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the present consideration. 

This is all the mystery of the matter, which has puzzled 
ao many ingenious writers, and been so marvellously mis- 
taken by such as are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
doctrine of abstractions, or are misled by terms of art, in- 
stead of attending to the precise ideas which these ought 
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to convey, and would always convey if they were but care- 
fully and steadily applied ; for want of which proper appli* 
cation, men of genius and good sense have fallen into such, 
egregious trifling,* as serves only to disturb this beyond 
most other parts of science, and has filled the above cele- 
brated question with a multitude of quibbles, which Mr^ 
Lockers clear and copious. answers to his several opponents 
might, one would have hoped, have most effectually pre- 
vented ;• but which are subsisting to this very day, to the 
no small mortification of all sincer(^ lovers, of truth, and ad- 
mirers of that able defender of it. And I have been the» 
larger on this head of general words and notions, which 
have so close a connexion with each other, and with the 
present question, as the subject perhaps is not sufficiently 
explained by Mr. Locke in any one place of his admirable 
essay, though it occurs pretty often : and sitice the several 
properties or attributes of these same abstract ideas are still 
fto miserabiy misunderstood, as to have their very existence 
disputed, probably because he has been pleased to set it 
forth in a manner somewhat paradoxical. Though this 
word existence also is a terra often misapplied, as if no- 
thing could really exist which was not an object of th.e 
aen^es : Whereas in these, and several other ideas, as has 
been often observed, their esse is percipi. 
^gain. We are often misled on the other hand^ by im^r 

* An extraordinary instance of this kind is to be met with in Bishop 
Berkeley, which he calls a demonstration of the point ; where the sup- 
posed union of A and C, not with the whole of B, hut with some dif- 
ferent parts of which B consists, will hardly make them one with each 

other: But this faroous demonstration may be ranked among some 

others of the same sort, and safely trusted with the reader: ' Let us 

* suppose that a person hath ideas, and is conscious during a certain 

* s^ace of time, which we will divide into three equal parts; whereof 
' the latter terms are marked b^ the letters A, B, C. In the first part 

* of tiote the person gets a certain number of ideas, which are retained 

* in A; during the second part of time he retains one half of his old 

* ideas, and loseth the other half« in place of which he acquires as roa- 

* ny new ones: so that in B his ideas are half old and half new. And. 
' itt the third part we suppose him to lose the remainder of the ideas 

* acquired in the first, and to get new ones in their stead, which are re- 

* tained in C, together with those acquired in the second part oftime. 
< -i^The persons in A and B are the same, being conscious of common 

* icfeas by the supposition. The person in B is (for the same reason), 
' one of the same ^%ith the person in C. Therefore the person in A if 

* the sam^ with the person in C, by that undoubted axi<nn, qus con* 

* veniunt uni lertio conveniunt inter se. Bnt the person in C hath n^ 

* idea in common with the person in A. Therefore persoonl identity 
*• doth not consist in conspiouso€ss.' Alciphron, v* 2. p. 160. 
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gkiing what things ai^ in themselves (as we usually term 
it) or in their internal essences; instead of considering 
Uiein ns they appear, and stand related to us ; or according 
to the ideas that are obviously suggested by them ; which 
ideas only should be the objects of our contemplation, 
(since we reaHy perceive nothinf^ <)Ise) and eu;jht always to 
I'egulate our inquiry into things, as these arc the sole foun- 
dation of all our knowledge <;oncerniBg them, of ail that 
can with safety diixjct, or be of service to us. 

But to neturn to our author. The pi'operty then, or 
^quality, or whatever he chooses to call it, which, in his 
own words, renders men "sensible that they are the same" 
in some respects, is in Mr. Locke's sense, in the legal, and 
iti common sense, that which so far makes them such, or 
brings i4ieni into the same relative capacity of being rank* 
ed among moral, social creatures, and of being treated 
accordingly, for several obvious purposes in social life. 
This consciousness, I say, of being thus far ourselves, is 
what, in Mr. Locke's language, makes us so. In this case» 
as in some other ideal objects, to be, and be perceived, is 
really the same, and what this author calls the sign, coin- 
cides with the thing signified. Whether any intelligeAt 
being is at present what he is in every respect, wants no ^ 
proof; of this he has self-evident intuitive knowledge,* and ^ 
can go no higher. And whether he now is what he was 
once«before, in this single article of personality, can onrly 
be determined by his now being sensible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally self-evident : and thus . 
again, consciousness at the same time, and by the same 
means, that it convinces him of this, does likewise consti- 
tute bim such to all ends and purposes whatsoever. 

Well then, having examined a little into the nature^ 
and enumerated some few properties of an abstract idea iti 
general, and shown that this particular one before us can 
be nothing more, we may find perhaps that however fluc- 
tuating and changeful this account may be judged to render 
personality ; how much soever it may fall short of some 
sublime systems about purely immaterial substances, and 
perfectly independent principles of thought ; yet there is no 
help for these changes in the seat of personality ; since, in the 
lubt place, we know of nothing more stable and permanent in 
our constitution that has the least pretence to settle and 
support it. All parts oY the body are to a certain degree 

, * See note 10. to King. Rem. a. 
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in perpetual flasc^ nbris any one of them, that wd aiic Si6^' 
quaiPted witH, concerned in the present case more than 
another. As to the mind^ both its cogitative and active 
powers are suspended (whether they be; so or not is a mat* 
tej' oF fact, in which experience only, and not subtile ar^ 
gumentatioiis drawn from the nature of ^n unknown, per- 
haps imaginary, essence ought to decide) during sound sleep: 
Nay, every drowsy nod (as Mr. Locke expresses it) must 
shake their doctrine, who maintain that these powers are* 
incessantly employed. Call then a resuscitation or revival 
of these powers, when we awake, another beginning ot 
their existence, a new creation) and argue against the 
possibility of any such interruption orannibilationof them^ 
as long as you please; yet thra it is matter of fact, and 
nightly experience, and capable of as good proof as a ne- 
gative proposition will admit, is made out sufficiently by 
the above-named excellent writer. This, if properly at- 
tended to, and pursued through its genuine consequences^ 
would go a great way towards unfolding the true nature 
of the human mind, which many thoughtful men seeRt 
yet very little acquainted with, and very rnUch afraid to 
^eifamine*. And while this disposition holds^ we catf 
never expect to come at the original core of all those cor* 

i 

^ . * Will not the least hint of this doctrine, say they, give great oSeMce, 
bf appearing to undermine the fettled distincUon between soul fod 
, body* ^which is so much countenanced and confirmed in scripture ^ 
Does it not tend to disturb common apprehensions, and confound both 
the sense and language of mankind ? 

Answ. 1 . If this doctrine be true, and a truth of some importance^ 
it^wiU surely stand the test, and ought to be supported, agaittst aU' 
such inconclusive argumentations as are drai»n from eonsequenceSf 
and common prejudices, and can only serve to obstruct allkiDdBOt 
improvement in any science whatsoever, 

. Answ. 2. The two great constituents of onr frdme firequently'tflhrdlii 
tQ.ju». scripture, and ta which [as to other popular notions and reoeited 
forms of expression] i^ usually accommodates itself, are here Ho nora 
confounded, than when St, Paul introduces a third as no less essential 
to the whole of our composition : " I pray Ood your whole spirit, andf 
'^ soul, and body, be preserved brameless unto the coming of out LoHf 
« Jeaus. Christ." l Th«sa. t. 23. ., ; 

Sqfjitis either the true sense of scripture, or the veal nature' ol 
tb|)9gi|,:from being confined to the logical arrangement of them ondei 
their established genera or species; so little. concerned either in our 
physical or metaphysical distinctions ofthemr, v. g. into an^al sndt 
vagetable, iofaerial aad immaterial, substi&Boe and property, &c. nori# 
it&.l^pgBage. mor# confouod^d^ or its authority sbalceiH by such a new 
system of pneumatology, than it was by the late one of Copernicus con- 
cerning each of the plant^y motions; which proved, that strictly and 
philosophically speakiRg neither does the. sun rise, nor the earth stand 
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roptidtts that have infected this branch of philosophy, and 
extended themselves to some other parts of science. Nor 
are the several proofs, or, if you please, probabilities^ that 
I was not thinking ail the last night, sufficiently answered 
by the old excuse "that I may forget all such thoughts im« 
mediately as soon as ever I awake: for setting aside the 
great improbability of this happening so very constantly, 
for so long a time, it must appear to any one who under- 
stands what he says, that whosoever, or whatsoever, was 
thus employed, it could not possibly be I who was all this 
while busily engaged in such thoughts, since they never 
bore the least share in my series of consciousness, never 
were connected with the chaiu of my waking thoughts, nor 
therefore could any more belong to me, than if you sup- 
pose them (as you might full as well, for argument's sake, 
and to salve an hypothesis) to be the working .of some se-» 
cret mechanism, or kept up in the watch that was lying by 
me. Something like this, I presume, would be the plea, 
whicb all the advocates for this lame system would offer ia 
their own defence, were any one so injurious as to charge 
them with things done or said in their sleep. The same 
observation may be urged against that absurd, self-repugn 
nant hypothesis of our having been in a pre-existent state: 
for whatsoever was done there it can be nothing to u% 
who had never the least notice or conception of it* 

To the difficulties so often objected, of this being a 
*^ new creation," and making the same thing have *^ two 
beginnings of existence ;" — We may observe, that it would 

upon pillars, Sec, or by Newton^s priDciplea of gravity and vacuam (for 
wbo«e supposed innovations bis" French commentators lately thought 
thernselvei still obliged to enter their caveat, and make apology to the 
church ;) or Locke's more hardy doctrine of ** no innate ideas;** of 
whi«:h this doctrine oF ours is a necessary consequence; since if the 
raiQil was once a mere rasa tabula, it will soon appear not only from 
whence it received all its furniture, but also where that is lodged. (See 
Esq. Search's account of what he terms the mind's internal organs. 
Li^t of Nat. pursued; c. 7, 8.) all which were once equally danger<^ 
otts and offeosive positions ; bat would such surmises, as have been ad* 
vanced about themi be admitted in any other' case? would even a 
Romishy or any oth^r inquisition now be found weak or wieked 
enough to proceed upon them? and if at last an author shall incur the 
odium theuiogicum, and be traduced by the name of Sadducee, Soci* 
wan, Semipagati, &c. for bis innocent, as he thinks, perhaps laudable 
iBteiBtions;-Mf ofience will be taken, as it often happens, where no just 
oause of offence is given; be must patiently submit to his bard fate, 
and only beg leave to inquire whether there be not some room for sua- 
peudisg our judgment awhile, till it more fully appears where the fault 
Q^ aii ibis chiefly iies» and who is really answerable for it.. 
VOL, II. 2 o 
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indeed be an absurdity to suppose two beginnings oFetis« 
tence, if the identity of a substance, being, or man, were 
inquired into ; but When the inquiry is made into the ar« 
tificial abstract idea of personality, indented for a particu- 
lar end, to answer which consciousness only is required, 
beginning and end of existence are quite out of the ques- 
tion, being foreign to any consideration of the subject.-^ 
ft may be JParther observed, that in fact we meet with 
something of the same kind every morning after a total 
interruption of thought (and I hope, we may by this time 
in one sense be allowed to term it so) during sound sleep: 
nay, if we search the thing narrowly, and may in our 
turn enter into such minutias, thus much will be implied 
in the successive train of our ideas, even in each hour of 
the day ; that same article of succession including some 
degree of distance between each of them, and consequent- 
ly at every successive step there is a new production, 
which may with equal reason be styled an interruption of 
thought, or a new exertion of the thinking power.-^But 
enough of thebe ni^<r dtjfficiles. Such changeable, frail 
creatures then are we through life; yet safe in the hand 
of that unchangeably just, wise, good, and all-powerful 
Bcipg^ who perfectly understands our frame, and will 
make due allowances for each defect or disorder incident 
to it; who at first created us out of nothing, and still pre- 
i^rvea us through each shifting scene, be the revolutions 
in it never so frequent and rapid, and will at length most 
assuredly conduct us to immortality. Though in every 
respt:ct we are here *^ fleeing as' it wer^ a shadow, and 
f^ never continuing in one iitay,'^ and at last suffer a short 
seeming pause ^ in our existence, which is in scripture 
;termed the " sleep of death :" yet will he again raise us 
*« out of the dust;" restore us to ourselves, anc^'to our 
fri^iddf ; revive our consciousness of each p^st act,. or ha- 

y" t i. e. A pause in the opinioo and sight of other teoti^nt beiogs exiit* 
. iag after oar departure, but not h pause strictly so cafted to the per- 
son fiimselC in which tfaVr^ mWbe an uiibroken tbfeacT 6f edatebw- 
tiess or continued personality ; time onperceived being no time, time 
•kfolute a fiction, and no idea intervening between the momentD ot 
bis falling sleep aod waking again, tliese will be to him coincideitt; 
which shows that personality cannot have two beginnings of existenee* 
ihough the substance in which it is found may be perpetually varied* 
ami though sometimes a less number of facts rise up to his remeoi* 
branee. 

. . f To one who has not seen and felt the'unhappy effects of hamsa 
prejudice and partial judgtaent in such cases, it might appear strange 
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hit, that may prove of the least moral import ; cau&e the 
** secrets of all hearts to be laid open/' and either re* 
ward or punish every one according to his works done in 
the body. 

Nor does it imply a plurality of persons in any man at 
any time given to charge him with various actiont or omig« 
aions: since he may become guilty of a plurality of crime^ 
as often as he is induced or enabled to reflect upon th^^m, 
though these cannot be crowded into his mind altogether, 
any more than they could have have been so committed.^-^ 
Nor therefore need all past actions become at once present 
to the mind : which is utterly inconsistent with our frame as 
as ii now stands, and perhaps with that of every created 
being ; nor is there a necessity for any one idea being al- 
ways actually in view; which is equally so; but only foi' & 
capacity of having such brought to mind again, together 
with a consciousness of their having been there before, 
(which distinguishes them from entirely new ones,) or a 
possibility of recognizing them upon occasion, at least 
whenever we are to account for them, as has been frequerit- 
]y observed* So far as any such recognition reaches, sucb 
person is the same; when this facuhy varies, that must vary 
also; and' he become the same, or not, ai different' tirires 
and in divers respects, as observed likewise ; at least his 
accountableness must vary in proportion, call this persoh<« 
ality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly tie inf'a 
power of causing a return of the same idea ; but r^ther%i 
the capacity of receiving it, of re admitting the sanf<itoh« 
>ciousnesis concerning any past thought, action, or pf^ercep* 
tion. Nor is it merely a present representation of any 
$uch act ; but a representation of it as our. own, which en* 
titles us to it : one person may know or become conscious 
of.the deeds of another, but this is not knowing that he 
himself was the author of those deeds, which is a contra* 
diction; and to treat him as such upon that account only^ 
VpuUl he inverting all rules of right and wrong; and cduld 
not therefore be practised by either God or man, since no 

that so many wise and able men should still codthiue Ignbfant offl^, 
after all the fuileBt information given us in the following ezpreite de- 
claration of that great and good apostle St. Paul: " I would not have 
^' you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asle^, 
** that ye sorrow not even as others which nave no hope. For if we 
** believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which Sl^ 
. *< in Jesus will 6od bring with him. — Wherefore comfort one another 
** with these words.** 1 Thess. iv. 13, fire. 
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e^ eould possibly be answered by istieh ireainoenty as ob^ 
served above. 

'To d^eH upon tho^ surprising con»rqocrtcc$ that might 
attend the transferring the same consciousness to different 
beings, or giving the same being very dfffereiu ones, is 
merely puzzling and perplexing the point, by introducing 
such confusions as never really existed, and would not alter 
the true state of the question, if they did. 

Such fairy tales and Arabian trafisformations, possible 
or impossible, can only serve to amuse the fancy, without 
any solid information to the jiTdgment. These flights of 
mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, though be 
was here tempted to indulge a few such, in playing with 
the wild suppositions of his adversaries, [t^ g. a chatrge c€ 
aobls between Socrates and the mayor -of Queenborougb, 
&€.] probaUy to enliven a dry subject, and render it more 
palatable to the bulk of bis readers. 

Nor are those cases of a disordered imagination in lu- 
nacy or vapours, where persons are for a time beside tbean 
setvcs (as we usuaily term it) and may believe such chi* 
iperical alterations to befal them, any more to the pui> 
pose. 

But it were endltss to unravel all futile sopbiams aod 
fiilse suppositions that have been introduced into the pr^ 
tent question ; I have endeavoured to obviate such as ap- 
peared most material, and account for tbem ; and at the 
Midie time to inculcate a doctrine, which, though commoa 
enough, seemed not enough attended to; yet is fundament- 
aUy requisite to a right understanding of this intricate sub- 
jecjk. And if that which is laid down above be a true state 
0t the cai»e, ail the rest of our author's plan, [of placing 
personal identity in a continuation of thought*] wiU drop 
ol. 04)urse. 1 trust the reader will niake allowance for some 
repetitions, which were left to render things as plain as 
po«a>bie, and prevent future subterfuges of the like kind ; 
and if the substance of these few hasty observations on the 
first part of tins ingenious writer's essay, prove in the least 
degree satisfactory to himself, or have a tendency to en- 
iarg^ general knowledge, and guard against popular er- 
rqurSf I aiust rely upoik bis candour for excusing theman- 
me€ in which they are thrown out ; and shall take the li- 

♦ Which disposjtioiv, could it be made out, would never answer the 
Intent oi society, or help to direct m in our duty, the two grand ob* 
Jetrr^ which first gave birth to personality; i. e. to a very partiai confin- 
ed ^OBsideratiofi of that complex ide^ substance, or being called mao. 
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hetty of dorif]^ 4hem in the f^tmi of a ftjrUogbni, wbicb i# 
Habmitt^ to his toDsicteratioti : 

Qoo po^tto f>oiiitiir |>er«OM» idoniUis, «t <|iio flaUit» 
toUittlri id personalem iden^tocem ooosliiiiit: 

Sed'poftita conacienta, &c. 
£rgp, • 



APPENDIX. 

t ... 

i AfritnS^ ^fxll adjuaiittei ioUh the subjeei of the JiMf^egaing 

jL sheets, having communicated to me some ebtervAtiam 

^ coneerning the toe of the word Perton^ whi^ came tOif 
late to be inserted in their proper plaee^ I must take the 

|» liberty of annexing them, thot^h they occasion some m^re 

f redundancies and repetitions, in order to throw as nnufok 

i light as is pessibte on this very obseu$*e and long contro^ 

g verted question. 

A S Mr. Locke's definition of the terrti pferson (ehap. 
-^^ xxvii. f.'9.) niay possibly create some dimCaky, it wiif 
be proper to eicamine into the sense which shoald be ptit 
upon this word, wheneifer we inquire after the identity of 
any tnan's person ; which may perhaps at once lead as t0' 
a just conception of the whole. In the aforementioned 
sectioh, Mr. Locke says, that person stands for, ** a think* 
ing intelligent being, that has reason and reflection," &c. 
whereas I should imagine, the expression would have been 
inore just, had be said that the word person stands for an 
attribute, or quality, or character of a thinking intelligent 
being ; in the same sense as Tully uses it. Of at pro Syll* 
§. 3. ^ Hanc mihi tu si, propter res meas gestas, imponis 
. •'**in omni vita mea personam, Torquate, Venettienter errafir; 
^ Me natura misericordem, patria severakd*; cfndeletri 
*' nee patria, nee natura esse vbluit : denique islam ipsatn 
*< personam vehementem et aerem, quatti imhi turn tempoi 
'* ct respublica imposuit, jam volantas et natura ipsa d^ 
^^traxit." Itcame at last to be confounded with, alid 
stand for homo gerens personam (Taylor, Civ* L. p. 2479 
248.) and in this sense Locke has incautiously defined tbe 
word. It is attributed also to more intelligent beings than 
i»ne; as by the Jesuits in their d^laration prefixed to the 
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third book of N/ewtoii) alienam coaGtisamus g^ere ptr- 
sonam. The word person theD» according to tne received 
aense in all classical authors, standing for a certain guke, 
character, quality, f. e, being in fact a mixed mode, or re« 
lation, and not a substance ; we roust next inquire, what 
particular character or quality it stands for in this place, 
as the same man may bear many characters and relations 
at the same, or different times. The answer is, that here 
it stands for that particular quality or character, under 
which a man is considered, when he is treated as an intel- 
ligent being subject to government and laws, and account- 
able for his actions : i. e. not the man himself, but an ab- 
stract consideration of him, for such and such particular 
ends: aOd to inquire after its identity is to inquire, not 
after the identity of a conscioui^ being, but after the iden- 
tity of a quality or attribn^e of such a conscious being* Ail 
difficulties that relate to- a man's forgetting some actions, 
&c. now vanish, when person is considered as a character, 
and not a substance, or confounded with homo gerens per- 
sonam : and it amounts to no more than saying a man puts on 
a mask— continuing to wear it for sometime — ^puts off one 
mask and takes another, i. e. appears to have consciousness 
— to recollect past consciousnesses — does not recollect them, 
&c. The impropriety consists in sayipg, a man is the 
same person with him who did such a fact ; which is the 
same as to say, a man is blackness, guilt, &c. L e. a mixed 
mode is predicated of a substance ; whereas it ought to be, 
in stria propriety of speech, the person of the nnan who 
did such a fact, is the same with the person of him, who 
now stands before us ; or, in plainer terms, the man who 
now stands before the court is conscious of the forrcer 
facts, and is therefore the proper object of punishment. It 
may be observed, that the word personality is really an 
absurd expression ; since person itself stands for the mixed 
mode or quality; — and personality therefore may be rank- 
ed among the old scholastic terms of corporeity, egoitji 
tableity, &p. or is even yet more harsh : as mixed modes, 
such as gratitude, murder, and therefore person, canno^ 
be tlius rermodified without peculiar absurdity. 
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€iuid tarn temerarium tamque indignum sapientis gravitate 
atque conztantia^ quam aid falsum $entire^ aut quod non 
satis explorate^perceptum sit^ 4f cognitum^ sine ulla dubi'^ 
iatione defenders. 

Cic. de Natftra Deorum, lib. i. 



f. 1. Introduction* 

THE last resort a man has recourse to, in the conduct 
of himself, is his understanding : for though we distin- 
guish the faculties of the mind, and give the snpreine com- 
mand to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, the man, 
who is the agent, determines himself to this, or that, volun- 
tary action, upon some precedent knowledge, or appear- 
ance of knowledge, in the understanding. No man ever 
sets himself about any thing, but upon some view or other, 
which serves him for a reason for what he does: and what- 
soever faculties he employs, the understanding, with such 
light as it has, well or ill informed, constantly leads ; atid 
by that light, true or false, all his operative powers are 
directed. The will itself, how absolute and uncontrollable 
soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedience to the 
dictates of the understanding. Temples have their sacred 
images, and we see what influence they have always had 
over a great part of mankind. But, in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the invisible powers, that con- 
stantly govern them; and to these they all* universally pay 
a ready submission. It is, therefore, of the highest c m- 
ceronient, that great care should be taken of the under- 

VOL. II. 2 R 
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Standing, to conduct it right, in the search of knowledgfy 
and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic, now in use, has so long possessed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the schools, for the direction of 
the mind, in the study of the arts and sciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to sus- 
pect, that rules, that have served the learned world these 
two or three thousand years, and which, without any com* 
plaint of defects, the learned have rested in, are not suffi- 
cient to guide the understanding. And I should not doubt 
but this attempt would be censured as vanity or presump- 
tion, did net the great lord Verutam*s authority justify it; 
who, not servilely thinking learning could not l^e advan** 
ced beyond what it was, because for many ages it bad not 
been, did not rest in the lazy approbation and applause of 
what was, because it was ; but enlarged his mind to what 
it might be. In his preface to his Novum Organum, con- 
cerning logic, he pronounces thus, " Qu^ summus dialec- 
** ticae partes tribuerunt, atque inde fidissima scientiis prjs- 
** sidia comparari putaruntt verissime et optime videruot 
** intellectum humanum, sibi permissum, merito suspectnia 
*^ esse debere. Verum infirmior omnino est malo mcdi* 
^' cina ; nee ipsa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, que 
** recepta est, licet ad civilia et artes, quae in sermone et 
*^ opinione positae sunt, rectissime adhibeatur : naturae 
*^ tamen subtilitatem longo intervallo nonattingit, et prea- 
^* sando quod npn capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et 
*^ quasi figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperiendam va- 
" luit." 

*^ They," says he, ^ who attributed so much to logic, 
^^ perceived very well and truly, that it was not safe to 
** trust the understanding to itself without the guard of 
'^ any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but 
** became a part of it, for the logic, which t^ok place, 
*^ though it might do well enough in civil affairs, and the 
^^ arts, which consisted in talk and opinion ; yet coipes 
" very far short of subtlety, in the real performances of 
^^ nature; and, catching at what it cannot reacbf has serv- 
** ed to confirm and establish errours, rather than to open 
" a way to truth." And therefore a little after he says* 
** That it is absolutely necessary, that a better and perfected 
^* use and employment of the mind and understanding 
" should be introduced." " Necessario requiritur ut me- 
** lior ct pcrfectior mentis et intellectus humaoi usus et 
" .adopieratio introducaUir." 
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$• 2. Barts. 
There is it is visible, great variety in men^s understand'- 
»ngs, and their natural constitutions put so wide a difference 
between s6me men, in this respect, that art and industry 
would never be able to master ; and their very natures 
seem to want a foundation to raise on it that which other 
men easily attain unto. Amotigst men of equal education 
there is great inequality of parts. And the w€K>ds of 
America, as well as the schools of Athens, produce men of 
several abilities in the same kind. Though this be so, yet 
I imagine most men come very short of what they might 
attain unto, in their several degrees, by a neglect of their 
understandings. A few rules of logic are thought suffi- 
cient, in this case, for those who pretend to the highest 
improvement; whereas I think there are a great many 
natural defects in the understanding, capable of amend- 
inent, which are overlck)ked and wholly neglected. And 
it is easy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great many 
faults, in the exercise and improvement of this faculty of 
the mind, which hinder them in their progress, and keep 
them in ignorance and errour all their lives. Some of 
them I shall take notice of^ and endeavour to point out 
proper remedies for, in the following discourse. 
$. 3. Reasoning. 
Besides the want of determined fdeas, and of sagacity, 
and exercise in finding out, and laying in order, interme- 
diate ideas ; there are three miscarriages, that men are 
guilty of, in reference to their reason, whereby this faculty 
is hindered in them from that service it might do, and was 
designed for. And he that reflects upon the actions and dis- 
courses of mankind, will find their defects in this kind very 
frequent, and very observable. 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, but do 
and think according to the example of others, whether 
parents, neighbours, ministers, or who else they are pleased 
to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, for the sav- 
ing of themselves the pains and trouble of thinking and 
examining for themselves. 

^. The second is of those who put passion in the place 
of reason, and, being resolved that shall govern their ac- 
tions and arguments, neither use their own nor hearken to 
other people's reason, any farther than it suits their hu- 
mour, interest, or party; and these one may observe com- 
monly content themselves with words, which have no dfs- 
li net ideas to them, though in other matters^ that th^y 
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come with an unbiassed indiflerency to, they want not 
abilities to talk and hear reasoO) where tbey have no secret 
inr^nAtJon, that hinders them from being intractable to it. 
34 The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely 
follow reason ; but, for want of having that, which one 
may call large^ sound) round-about sense, ^ave not a full 
▼lew of ail that relates to the question, and may be c^ mo- 
ment to decide it. We are all short-sighted, and very of- 
ten see but one side of a matter; our views arc not extend- 
ed to all that has a connexion with it* From this defect t 
think no man is free. We see but in part, and we know 
but in part, and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not 
right from our partial views« This might instruct the 
proudest esteemer of h\a own parts, how useful it is to talk 
find consult with others, even such as come short of him 
in capacity, quickness, and penetration: l^r, since no one 
sees all, and we generally have diJFerent prospects of the 
aame thing, according to our different, as I may say, posi- 
tions to it; it is not incongruous to think, nor beneath any 
man to try, whether another may not have notions of 
things, which have escaped him, and which his reason 
would make use of, if they came into his mind» The fa- 
cul y of reasoning seldom or never deceives those who trust 
to it ; ii!" consequences, from what it builds on, are evident 
and certain; but that which it oftenest, if not odly, mis- 
Jeads us in, if^, that the principles from which we conclude, 
the grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, are but 
a part, something is left out, which should go into therco 
koning, to m^ke it just and exact. Here we may imagine 
a vast and almost infinite advantage, that angels and sepa- 
rate spirits ntay have over us; who, in their several de^ 
grees of elevation above us, may be endowed with wore 
compi ehensive faculties : and some of them, perhaps, hav- 
ing perfect and exact views of all finite beiogs, that cioofie 
under their consideration^ can, as it were, in the twinkling 
ot an eye, collect together all their scattered and almost 
boundless reiutions. A mind so furnished, what reason 
has it to acquiesce in the certainty of its conclusions ! 

In this vve n<ay see the reason, why some men of sCndy 
and thought, that reason right, and are lovers of truth, do 
make no great advances in their discoveries of it. Erroor 
and truth are uncertainly blended in their raiuds; their de- 
cisioi>s are lame and defective^ and they are very often toisr 
taken in their judgments.; the reason whereof is, they con- 
yersiP but with oiae «oiKvi of mei^^ they read but one sort of 
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booki^ tbey will not come in the hearing bat of one sort of 
Botion§: the truth is they canton out to themselTes a little 
Goshen^ in the intellectual world, where light shines, and 
as tbey conclude, day blesses them ; but the rest of that 
▼ast expansom tbey give up to night and darkness, and so 
gToid coming near it Thoy have a pretty traffic with 
knov^n correspondents, in some little creek; within that 
they confine themselves, and are dexterous managers 
enough of the wares and products of that corner, with 
which they content themselves, but will not venture out in- 
to the great ocean of knowledge, to survey the riches that 
I nature bath stored other parts with, no less genuine, no 

less solid, no less useful, than what has fallen to their lot, 
i in the admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little 

i spot, which to them contains whatsoever is good in the 

I universe. Those who live thus mewed up, within their 

i own contracted territories, and will not look abroad be« 

I yond the boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness, has 

( set to their inquiries; but live separate from the notions, 

I discourses and attainments of the rest of mankind, may not a* 

i miss be represented by the inhabitants of the Marian islands; 

tt who, being separated, by a large tract of sea, from all com* 

f manion with the habitable parts of the earth, thought them* 

i selves the only people of the world. And though the strait^ 

I ness of the conveniencies of life amongst them, had never 

i reached so far as to the use of fire, till the Spaniards, not 

ti many years since, in their voyages from Acapuico to Ma* 

i{ fiilla, brought it amongst them; yet, in the want and igno- 

f ranee of almost all things, they looked opon themselves^ 

i even after that the Spaniards had brought amongst them, 

j: the notice of variety of nations, abounding in sciences, arts, 

^ an;l conveniencies of life, of which they knew nothing; 

I they looked upon themselves, I say, as the hap)>iest and 

f wisest people of the universe. But, for all that, nobody, 

^ I think, wall imagine them deep naturalists, or solid meta- 

^ physicians ; nobody will deem the quickest- sighted amongst 

^ them to have very enlarged views in ethics, or politics ; nor 

can any one allow the most capable amongst them to be 
f advanced so far in his understanding, as to have any other 

J knowledge, but of the few little things of his and the neigh- 

) bouring islands, within his commerce; but far enough 

1 from that comprehensive enlargement of mind, which' 

I adorns a sovl devoted to truth, assisted with letters, and 

I ft free generation of the several views and sentiments of 

[ thinking men of all sides. Let not men, therefore^ that 
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tvould Kave a sight of what every one pretends to be de« 
sirous to have a sight of, tratb, in its full extent, narrow^ 
and blind their own prospect. Let not men think there 
is no truth, but in the sciences that they study, or books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions, before 
we have looked into them, is not to show their darkness, 
but lo put out our own eyes. " Try all things, hold fast 
that which is good," is a divine rule, coming from the Fa* 
ther of light and truth ; and it is hard to know, what other 
way men can come at truth, to lay hold of it, if they do not 
dig and search for it as for gold and bid treasure ; but he 
that does so, must have much earth and rubbish, before 
he gets the pure metal ; sand, and pebbles, and dross usu- 
ally lie blended with it, but the gold is never the less gold, 
and will enrich the man that employs his pains to seek and 
separate it. Neither is there any danger he should be de- 
ceived by the mixture. ^ Every man carries about him a 
touchstone, if he will make use of it, to distinguish sub- 
stantial gold from superficial glitterings, truth from isp* 
pearances. And indeed the use and benefit of this touch* 
atone, which is natural reason, is spoiled and lost only by 
assuming prejudices, overweening presumption, and nar<^ 
rowing our minds. The want of exercising it, in the fuH 
extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens and ex- 
tinguishes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and see wher 
ther it be not so. The day-labourer in a country village 
has commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, because 
his ideas and notions have been confined to the narrow 
bounds of a poor conversation and employment: the low 
mechanic of a country town, does somewhat oat^do him: 
porters and coblers of great cities surpass them. A country 
gentleman who leaving Latin and learning in the universi- 
ty, removes thence to his mansion-bouse, and associates with 
neighbours of the same strain, who relish nothing but hunt- 
ing and a bottle ; with those alone he spends his time, with 
those alone be converses, and can away with no company 
whose discourse goes beyond what claret and dissoluteness 
inspire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way of im- 
provement, cannot fail, as we see, to give notable decisions 
upon the bench, at quarter-sessions, and eminent proofs of 
his skill in politics, when the strength of his purse and 
party have advanced him to a more conspicuous station. 
To such a one, truly, an ordinary coflee-honse gleaner of 
the city is an arrant statesman, and as' much superior to, 
as a man conversant about Whitehall and the court, is t« 
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«D Ordinary shop-keeper. To carry this a little farther: 
Here is one maffled up in the zeal and infalltbility of his 
own sect, and will not touch a book» or enter into debate 
with a person that will question any of those things, which 
to him are sacred.' Another surveys our difFerenccs in re- 
ligion with an equitable and fair indifference, and so findsy 
probably, that none of them are in every thing unexcep* 
tionable. These divisions and systems were made by men, 
and carry the mark of fallible on them; and in those^ 
whom he differs from, and till he opened his eyes, had a 
general prejudice against, he meets with more to be said 
for a great many things, than before he was aware of^ or 
could have imagined* Which of these two, now» is most 
likely to judge right, in our religious controversies, and 
to be most stored with truth, the mark ail pretend to aim 
at? All these men, that I have instanced in, thus uDeqaatly 
furnished with truth, and advanced in knowledge, 1 sup- 
pose of equal natural parts ; all the odds between them has 
been the different scope that has been given to their un* 
derstandings to range in, for the gathering up of informa- 
tion, and furnishiag their heads with ideas, and notions 
and observations, whereon to employ their mind, and form 
their understandings. 

It wrill, possibly, be objected^ " who is sufficient for all 
this?" I answer, more than can be imagined. Every one 
knows what his proper business is, and what, according 
to the character he makes of himself, the world may justly 
expect of him ; and to answer that, he will find he will 
have time and opportunity enough to furnish himself, if he 
will not deprive himself, by a narrowness of spirit, of those 
helps that are at hand. I do not say, to be a good geo- 
grapher, that a man should visit every mountain, river, 
promontory, and creek, upon the face of the earth, view 
the biiildingSy and survey the land every where, as if he 
were going to make a purchase ; but yet every one must 
allow that he shall know a country better, that makes 
oftea sallies into it, and traverses up and down, than he 
that, like a miU*horse, goes still round in the same tracks 
or keeps within the narrow bounds^ of a field or two that 
delight him. He that will inquire out the best books^ ia 
every science, and inform himselFof the most material au« 
tiiors of the several sects of philosopiiy and religion, will 
not find It an infinite work to acquaint himself with the sen-* 
timet! ts of mankind, concerning the most weii^hty and com- 
prehensive subjects. Let him exercise the freedom of hs 
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rea<!on and understanding in such a latitude as this, and hi^ 
mind m\l be strengthened, his capacity enlarged, his far 
culties improved; and the tight, which the remote and 
scattered parts of truth will give to one another, will so as* 
8i$:t his judgment, that he will seldom be widely out, or 
miss giving proof of a clear bead, and a comfurehensive 
knowledge. At least, this is the only way I know, to give 
the understanding its due improvement to the full extent 
of its capacity, and to distinguish the two most different 
things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a man 
of reason Only he, that would thus give the mind its 
flight, and send abroad his inquiries into all parts after 
truth, must be sure to settle in his head determined ideas 
of all that he employs his thoughts about, and never &ilto 
judge himself, and judge unbiassedly, of all that he re^ 
ceives from others, either in their writings or discourses* 
Reverence, or prejudice, must not be suffered to give 
beauty, or deformity, to any of their opinions. 
$• 4. Of practice and habits. 

We are born with faculties and powers capable almost 
of any thing, such at least as would carry us farther than 
can easily be imagined: but it is only the exercise of 
those powers, which gives us ability and skill in anjr tilings 
and leads us towards perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be brought 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well proportioned, and his joints as supple, aud 
bis natural parts not any way inferior. The legs of a 
dancing- master, and the fingers of a musician, fall as it 
were naturally, without thought, or pains, into regular and 
admirable motions. Bid them change their parts, and 
they will in vain endeavour to produce like motions in the 
members not used to them, and it will require length of 
time and long practice to attain but some • degrees of a 
like ability. What incredible and astonishing actions do 
we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to I 
Not but that sundry, in almost all manual arts, areas won- 
derful; but I name those which the world takes notice of 
for such, because, on that very account, they give money 
to see them. All these admired motions, beyond the reach 
and almost conception of unpractised spectaetors, are no- 
thing but the mere effects of use and industry in men, 
whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them from those of 
the amazed Jookers-on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; practice makas 
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it what it IS, and most even of those excellencies, which 
are looked on as natural endowments, will be found, when 
examined into more narrowly, to be the product of exer- 
cise, and to be raised to that pitch, only by repeated ac- 
tions. Some men are remarked for pleasantness in rail* 
lery ; others for apologues and opposite diverting stories. 
This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure nature, and 
that the rather, because it is not got by rules, and those 
who excel in either of them, never purposely set themselves 
to the study of it, as an art to be learnt. But yet it is true^ 
that at first some lucky hit, which took with somebody, 
and gained m^ commendation, encouraged him to try a- 
1 gain, inclined his thoughts and endeavours that way, till 
I at last be insensibly got a facility in it, without perceiving 
t how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which was 
i much more the effect of use and practice. I do not deny, 
I that natural disposition may often give the first rise to it, 
but that never carries a man far, without use and exercisei 
• and it is practice alone, that brings the powers of the mind, 
i ' as well as those of the body, to their perfection. Many a 
I good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and never pro- 
duces any thing for want of improvement. We see the 
i| ways of discourse and reasoning are very different, even 
concerning the same matter, at court and in the universi- 
ty. And he that will go but from Wesminster-hall to the 
Exchange, will find a different genius and turn in their 
Ways of talking ; and yet oae cannot think that all whose 
lot fell in the city, were born with different parts from 
those who were bred at the university, or inns of court. 

To what purposL' all this, but to show that the difference, 
so observable in men's understandings and parts, does not 
arise so much from their natural faculties, as acquired ha- 
bits. He would be laughed at, that should go about to 
make a fine dancer out of a country hedgert at past fifty. 
And he will not have much better success, who shall en- 
deavour, at that age, to make a man reason well, or speak 
handsomely, who has never been used to it, though you 
should lay before him a collection of ail the best precepts 
of logic or oratory. Nobody is made any thing by hear- 
ing of rules, or laying them up in his memory ; practice 
. must sfttle the habit of doing, without reflecting on the 
rule ; and you may as well hope to make a good painter, 
or musician, extempore, by a lecture and instruction in 
the arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker, oc 
VOL. II. 2 « 
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a strict reasoner, by a set of rules, showing him wbereii^ 
right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness in men's un^ 
derstandings, as well as other faculties, come from want 
of a right iise of their own minds ; 1 am apt to think, the 
fault is generally mislaid upoh nature^ and there is often 
a complaint of Want of parts, when the fault lies in want 
pf a due ihiprovmen't or them. We see men frequently 
dexterous and sharp enough in making a bargain, who, if 
you reason with them about matteVs of religion, appear 
perfectly stupid. 

5. 5. Ideas. 

I will hot here, in what relates to the right conduct and 
improvement of the understanding, repeat again the get- 
ting clear and determined ideas, and the employing out 
thoughts rather about them, than about sounds put for 
them ; nor of settling the signification of words, which we 
use with ourselves, in the search of truth, or with others, 
in discoursing about it. Those hindrances of our under- 
standings in the pursuit of knowledge I have sufficiently 
Enlarged upon, in another place; so that nothing more 
needs here to be said of those matters. 
§. 6. Principles* 

There is another fault, that stops, or i^isleads, men in 
tlieir knowledge, which I hsivd also spoken something of, 
but yet is necessary to mention here again, that we may 
examine it to the bottom, and see the root it springs from; 
and that is a custom of taking tip with principles that are 
i^ot self evident, and very often not so much as true. It is 
not unusual to see men rest their opinions upon founda^ 
tions that have no more certainty and solidity than the 
propositions built on them, and embraced for their sake. 
Such foundations are these and the like, viz. the founders, 
or leaders, of tny party are good men, and therefore their 
tenets are true ;-^it is the opinion of a sect that is errone- 
ous, therefore it is false :^— it hath been long received in 
the worhd, therefore it is true ; or— it is new, and there- 
fore false. 

These, and many the like, which are by no means the 
measures of truth and falsehood, tiie generality of men 
make the standards by which they accustom their under- 
standing to judge: And thus, they falling into a habit of 
determining of truth, and falsehood, by such wrong mea- 
sures, it is no wonder they should embrace errour for cer- 
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tainty, and be very positive in things they have no ground 
for. 

There is not any, who pretends to the leaist reason, but 
when any of these his fiilse maxims are brought to the test, 
must acknowledge them to be fallible, and such as he will 
not allow in those that differ from him ; and yet after he 
is convinced of this, you shall see him go on in the use of 
them, and the very next occasion that offers, argue again 
upon the same grounds* Would one not be ready to think 
that men are willing to impose upon themselves and mis- 
lead their own understandings, who conduct them by such 
wrong measures, even after they see they cannot be relied 
on ? But yet they will not appear so blameable, as may 
be thought at first sight : for I think there are a great 
many, that argue thus in earnest, and do it not to impose 
on themselves, or others. They are persuaded of what 
they say, and think there is weight in it, though in a like 
case they have been convinced there is none; but men 
would be intolerable to themselves, and contemptible to 
others, if they should embrace opinions without any ground, 
and hold what they could give no manner of reason for. 
True or false, solid or sandy, the mind must have^some 
foundation to rest itself upon ; and, as I have remarked in 
another place, it ho sooner entertains any proposition, but 
it presently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it on ; 
till then it is unquiet and unsettled. So much do our owii 
very tempers dispose us to a right use of our understand* 
ings if we would follow, as we should, the inclinations of 
our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of re*- 
ligion, men are not permitted to be always wavering and 
uncertain ; they must embrace and profess some tenets or 
other ; and it would be a shanie, nay a contradiction too 
heavy for any one's mind to lie constantly under, for him 
to pretend seriously to be persuaded of the truth of any 
religion, and yet not to be able to give any reason of his 
belief, or to say any thing for iis preference of this to any 
other opinion : and therefore they must make use of some 
principles or other, and those can be no other than suck 
as they have and can manage; and to say they are not in 
earnest persuaded by them, and do not rest iipon those 
they make use of, is contrary to experience, and to allege 
that they are not misled, when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, why then do they not 
tnake.use of sure and unquestionable principles, rather thaiii 
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rest on such grounds as may deceive them, ami will, as is- 
Tisihlp, serve to support errour, as well as truth ? 

To this I answer, the reason why they do not make use 
of better and surer principles, is because they cannot : But 
this inability proceeds not from want of natural parts (for 
those few, whose case that is, are to be excused) but for 
want of use and exercise. Few men are, from their youth, 
BCf ustomed to strict reasoning, and to trace the depen- 
dence of any trytb, in a louf^ train of consequences, to its 
remote principles, and to observe its connexion ; and he 
that by frequent practice has not been used to this employ- 
ment of his understanding, it is no more wonder, that he 
should not, when he is grown into years, be able to bring 
his mind to it, than that he should not be, on a sudden, 
able to grave, or design, dance on the ropes, or write a 
good hand, who has never practised either of them. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this, 
that they do not so much as perceive their want of it; they 
dispatch the ordinary business of their callings by rote, as 
^e say, as they have learnt it; and if at any time they uni^s 
success, they impute it to any thing, rather than want of 
thought or skill; thatihey conclude (because they know no 
better) they have in perfection : or, if there be any sub- 
ject that interest, or fancy, has reconimended to their 
thoughts, their reasoning about it is still after their own 
fashion ; be it better or worse, it serves their turns, and is 
the best they are acquainted with: and, therefore, when 
they are led by it into mi^itakes, and their business suc« 
ccf els accordingly, they impute it to any cross accident, or 
dctault of others, rather than to their own want of under* 
standing; that is what nobody discovers, or complains of, 
in himself. \\ hatsoever made his busin|Dss to miscarry, it 
was not want of right thought and judgment in himself: he 
sees no such defeat in himself, but is satisfied that he car- 
ries on his designs well enough by his own reasoning, or at 
least should have done, had it not been for unlucky tra«- 
verses not in his power. Thus, being content with tbla 
shoi t and very inipe) tect use i^f his understanding, be never 
troubles himself. to seek out methods of improving his mind, 
^ud lives all his life without any notion of close reasonings 
in a continued connexion of a long train of consequences, 
from sure foundations; such as is requisite for the makin^r 
out and clearing most of the speculative truths most men 
own to believe, and are most coiicerned in. Not to men- 
tion here, what 1 shall bave occasion to insist on, by and 
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by, more fuHjs viz. that in many cases it is not one series 
of consequences will serve the turn, but many different and 
opposite deductions must be examined and laid together, 
before a man can come to make a right judgment of the 
point in question. What then can be expected from men, 
that neither see the want of any such kind of reasoning, as 
this ; nor, if they do, know how to set about it, or could 
perform it? You may. as well set a countryman, who 
scarce knows the figures, and never cast up a sum of three 
particulars, to state a merchant's long account, and find the 
true balance of it. 

What then should be done in the case ? I answer, we 
should always remember what I said above, that the &cuU 
ties of our souls are improved and made useful to us, just 
after the same manner as our bodies are. Would you 
have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or per- 
form any other manual operation dexterously and with 
ease? let him have ever so much vigour and activity, sup-* 
pleness and address naturally, yet nobody expects this 
from faim, unless he has been used to it, and has employ* 
ed time and pains in fashioning and forming his hand, or 
outward parts, to these motions. Just so it is in the mind; 
would you have a man reason well, you must use him to 
it betimes, exercise his mind in observing the connexion 
of ideas, and following them in train. Nothing does this 
better than mathematics; which, therefore, I think should 
be taught all those who have the time and opportunity; 
fiot so much to make them mathematicians, as to make 
them reasonable creatures; for though we all call our- 
selves S0| because we are born to it, if we please; yet 
we may truly say, nature gives us but the seeds of it; 
we are born to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it 
is use and exercise only that makes us so, and we are 
indeed, so no farther than industry and application has 
carried us. And, therefore, in ways of reasoning, which 
men have not been used to, he that will observe the con- 
clusions they take up must be satisfied they are not ail ra- 
tional. 

This has been the less taken notice of, because every 
one, in his private affairs, uses some sort of reasoning or 
other, enough to denominate him reasonable. But the 
mistake is, that he that is found reasonable in one thing is 
concluded to be so in all, and to think, or to say other- 
wise, is thought so unjust an affront, and so senseless a 
cen&ifre, that nobody ventures to dp it. It looks like the 
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degradation of a man below the dignity of his nature. It 
is true, that he that reasons well in any one thing, has a 
mind naturally capable of reasoning well in others, and to 
the same degree of strength and clearness^ and possibly 
much greater, had his understanding been so employed. 
But it is as true, that he who can reason well to-day about 
one sort of matters, cannot at all reason to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence he may. But where- 
ever a man's rational faculty fails him, and will not serve 
him to reason, there we cannot say he is rational, how 
capable boever he may be, by time and exercise, to becoiue 
so. 

Try In men of low and mean education, who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the spade and the plough, 
nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a day-lahoufer. 
Take the thoughts of such an one, used for many years to 
one track, out of that narrow compass he has been, all his 
life, confined to, you will find him no more capable of rea- 
soning than almost a perfect natural. Some one or two 
rules, on which their conclusions immediately depend, you 
will find in most men have governed all their thoughts ; 
these, true or false, have been the maxims they have been 
guided by: take these from them, and they are perfectly 
at a loss, their compass and piole-star then are gone, and 
their understanding is perfectly at a nonplus; and there- 
fore they either immediately return to their old maxims 
again as the foundations of all truth to them, notwithstand- 
ing all that can be said to show their weakness; or if they 
give them up to their reasons, they, with them, give up all 
truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no such thing- 
as certainty. For if you would enlarge their thoughts and 
settle them upon more remote and surer principles, they 
either cannot easily apprehend them ; or, if they can, 
know not what use to make of them ; for long deductions 
from remote principles are what they have «ot been used 
to^ and cannot manage. 

What then can grown men never be impraved, or en- 
larged in their understandings? I say not so; but this I 
think I may say, that it will not be done without industry 
and application, which will require more time and pains 
than grown men, settled in their course of life, will allow 
to it, and therefore very seldom is done. And this very 
capacity of attaining it, by use and exercise only, brings 
ns back to that which 1 laid down before, that it is only 
practice that improves our minds as well as bodies, and 
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We must expect nothing from our understandings, anyfar- 
tner than they are perfected by habits, 

The Americans are not all born with worse understand- 
ings than the Europeans, though we see none of them* have 
such reaches in the arts and sciences. And, among th& 
children of a poor countryman, the lucky chance of edu- 
cation, and getting into the world, gives one infinitely the 
superiority in parts over the rest, who, continuing at home, 
had continued also just of the same size with his brethren* 

He that has to do with young scholars, especially in ma- 
thematics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, 
and h6w it is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes 
they will stick a long time at a part of a demonstration, 
not for want of will and application, but really for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one whose 
understanding is more exercised, is as visible as any thing 
can be. The same would be with a grown man beginning 
to study mathematics, the understanding, fgr want of use, 
often sticks in every plain way, and he himself that is so 
puzzled, when he comes to see the connexion, wonders 
what it was he stuck at, in a case so plain. 
§. 7. Mathematics. 

I have mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the 
mind an habit of reasoning closely and in train; not that I 
think it necessary that all men should be deep mathemati- 
cians, but that, having got the way of reasoning, which 
that study necessarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as they shall 
have occasion. For, in all sorts of reasoning, every single 
argument should be managed as a mathematical demon- 
stration: the connexion and dependence of ideas should 
be followed, till the mind is brought to the source on 
which it bottoms, and observes the coherence all along, 
though in proofs of probability one such train is not enough 
to settle the judgment, as in demonstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, there 
needs no farther inquiry: but in probabilities, where there 
wants demonstration to establish the truth beyond doubt, 
there it is not enough to trace one argument to its source, 
and observe its strength and weakness, but all the argu- 
ments, after having been so examined on both sides, must 
be laid in balance one against another, and, upon the 
whole, the understanding determine its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should be 
accustomed to, which is so different from what the illite- 
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rate are used to, that even learned men sometimes seem t9 
have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to be won- 
dered, since the way of disputinpr, in the schools, leads 
them quite away from it, by insisting on one topical argu- 
ment, by the success of which the truth, or falsehood, of 
the question is to be determined, and victory adjudged to 
the opponent, or defendant; which is all one as if one 
should balance an account by one sum, charged and dis- 
charged, w!)en there are an hundred others to be taken 
into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds were 
accustomed to, and that early; that they might not erect 
their opinions upon one single view, when so many other 
are requisite to make up the account, and must come into 
the reckoning, before a man can form a right judgment. 
This would enlarge their minds, and give a due freedom 
to their understanding!?, that they might not be led into 
errour by preemption, laziness, or precipitancy; for I 
think nobody can approve such a conduct of the under- 
standing, as should mislead it from truth, though it be 
ever so much in fashion to make use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage the 
understanding as I purpose, would require every man to 
be a scholar, arid to be furnished with all the materials of 
knowledge, and exercised in all the ways of reasoning. To 
which I answer, that it is a shame for those that have time, 
and the means to attain knowledge, to want any helps, or 
assistance, for the improvement of their understandings, 
.that are to be got ; and to such I would be thought here 
chiefly to speak. Those methinks, who, by the industry 
and parts of their ancestors, have been set free from a con- 
stant drudgery to their hacks and their bellies, should be- 
stow some of their spare time on their heads, and open 
their minds, by some trials and essays, in all the sorts and 
matters of reasoning. I have before mentioned matheoia- 
lies, wherein al^jjebra gives new helps and views to the un- , 
derstanding. If I propose these, it is not, as I said, to 
make every man a thorough mathematician, or a deep al- 
gebraist; but yet I think the study of them is of infinite 
use, even to grown men ; first, by experimentally convin- 
cing them, that to make any one reason well, it is not 
enough to have parts wherewith he is satisfied, and that 
serve him well enough in his ordinary course. A man in 
those studies will see, that however good he may think his 
understanding, yet in many things, and those very visibk) 
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it may fail him. This would take off that presumption 
that most men have of themselves in this part ; and they 
would not be so apt to think their minds wanted no helps 
to enlarge them, that there could be nothing added to the 
acuteness and penetration of their understandings. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them . 
the necessity there is in reasoning, to separate all the dis- 
tinct ideas, and see the habitudes that all those concerned 
in the present inquiry have to one another, and to lay by 
those which relate not to the proposition in hand, and 
wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. This is, that 
which, in other subjects, besides quantity is what is abso- 
lutely requisite to just reasoning, though in them it is not 
so easily observed, nor so carefully practised. In those 
parts of.krlowledge where it is thought demonstration has 
nothing to do, men reason as it were in the lump ; and i^ 
upon a summary and confused view, or upon a partial con- 
sideration they can raise the appearance of a probability, 
they usually rest content ; especially if it be in a dispute 
where every little straw is laid hgid on, and every thing 
that can but be drawn in any way to give colour to the ar- 
gument, is advanced with ostentation. But that mind is 
not in a posture to find the truth, that does not distinctly 
take all the parts asunder, and, omitting what is not at all 
to the point, draw a conclusion from the result of all the 
particulars, which any way i;.fluence it. There is another 
no less useful habit to be got by an application to mathe- 
matical demonstrations, and that is, of using the mind to a 
long train of consequences : but having mentioned that al- 
ready, I shall not again here repeat it. 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, what 
may suffice them is not of that vast extent as may be ima- 
gined, and so comes not within the objection. 

Nobody is under an obligation to kriow every thing. 
Knowledge and science in general, is the business only of 
those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have parti« 
cular callings ought to understand them ; and it is no un-< 
reasonable proposal, nor impossible to be compassed, that 
they should think and reason right about what is their 
daily employment. This one cannot think them incapable 
of, without levelling them with the brutes, and charging 
them with a stupidity below the rank of rational creatures. 
§. 8. Religion. 

Besides his particular calling for the support of this life, 
every one has a concern in a future life, which he is bound 
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to look after. Thk engages his thoughts in religion ; and 
here it mightily lies upon him to understand and reasoA 
right. Men, therefore,^ cannot be excused from under- 
standing the words, and framing the general notions relat- 
ing to religion, right. The one day of seven, besides 
other days of rest, allows in the christian world time 
enough for this (had they no other idle hours) if they 
would but make use of these vacancies from their daily la- 
bour, and apply themselves to aii improvement of know- 
ledge with as niuch diligence as they often do to a great 
many other things that are useless, and had but those that 
would enter them according to their severalcapacities in a 
right way to this ^knowledge. The original make of theif 
minds is like that of olhef men, and they would be found 
not to want understanding fit to reCeiVe the knowledge ot 
religion, if thev were a little ehcouraged arid helped in it, 
as they should oe. For there are instances of very mean 
people, who have raised their minds to a great sen^e and 
tinderstanding of religion : and though these have not 
been so frequent as could be wished; yet they are 
enough to clear that condition of life from a necessity of 
gross ignorance, and to show that more might be brought 
to be rational creatures and christians (for they can hardly 
be thought really to be so, who, wearing the name, know 
not so much a^ the very principles of that religion) if due 
care were taken of them. For, if I mistake not, the pea- 
santry lately in France (a rank of people under a much 
heavier pressure of want and poverty, than the day- 
labourers in England) of the reformed religion, understood 
it much better, and could say more for it, than those of 
higher condition among us. 

^ut if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up lo brutish stupidity in the 
things of their nearest concernment, which I see no reason 
for, this excuses not those of a freer fortune and educa- 
tion, if they neglect their understandings, and take no care 
to employ them as they ought, and set them right in the 
^knowledge of those things for which principally they were 
given them. At least those, whose plentiful fortunes allow 
them the opportunities and helps of improvements, are not 
so few, but that it might be hoped great advancements 
might be made in knowledge of all kinds, especially in that 
of the greatest concern and largest views, if men would 
make a right use of their faculties, and study their own 
understandirgs. 
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$• 9k Ideas. 
Outward corporeal objects, that constantly importane 
our senses and captivate oi»r appetites, fail not to fill our 
heads with lively and lasting ideas of that kind. Here 
the mind needs not to be set upon getting greater store ; 
they offer themselves fast enough, and are usually enter- 
tained in such plenty, and lodged so carefully, that the 
mind wants room, or attention, for others that it has more 
use and need of; To fit the understanlding, therefore^ 
for such reasoning as I have been above speaking of^ 
care should be taken to fill it witb moral and more ab- 
stract ideas; for these not offering themselves to the 
senses, but being to be framed to tlie understandings peo- 
ple are generally so neglectful of a faculty they are apt 
to think wants nothing, that I fear most meQ^s minds are 
more unfurnished with such ideas than is imagined. They 
often use the words, and how can they ' be suspected td 
want the ideas ? What i havef said in the third book of my 
essay, will excuse me from any other answer to this qUe9- 
tion. But to convince people of what moment it is to 
their understandings to be furnished with such abstrairt 
ideas, steady and settled in them, give me leave to ask, 
how any one shall be able to know yi^hetber he be obliged 
to be just, if he has not established ideas in his mind of 
obligation and of justice ; since knowledge consists in lio^ 
^ thing but the perceived agreement or disagreement 6f 
^ those ideas ? and so of all others the like, whith concern 
^ our lives and manners. And if nien do find a difficulty 
^ to see the agreement or disagreement of two angles, whicn 
iie before their eyes, unalterable in a diagram ; hbw ut- 
terly impossible will it be to perceive it in ideas that have 
no other sensible object to represent them to the miild but 
sounds ; with whico they have no manner of conformity^ 
and therefore bad need to be clearly settled in the mind 
themselves, if we would make any clear judgment about 
them ? This, theretcSre, is one of the first things the mind 
should be employ^ about, in the right conduct of the 
understanding, without which it i^ impossible it should be 
capable of reasoning right about those matters. But in 
these, and all other ideas, care must be taken that they 
harbour no inconsistencies, arid that they have a real ex- 
istence where real existence is supposed ; and are not mere 
chimeras with a supposed existence. 
§.10. Prejudice. 
Every one is forward to complain of the prejudices that 
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mislead other men or partiesi as if he were free, and 
had none of bis own. This being objected on all sides, it 
is agreed, that it is a fault and an hindrance to knowledge. 
What now is the cure? No oth^r but this, that every 
man should let alone other prejudices, and examine his 
own. Nobody is convinced of his by the accusation of 
another ; he recriminates by the same rule, and is clear. 
The only way to remove this great cause of ignorance and 
errour out of the world, is,, for every one impartially to 
examine himself. If others will not deal fairly with their 
own minds, does that make my errours truths ? or ought 
it to make me in love with them, and willing to impose 
on myself? If others love cataracts in their eyes, should 
that hinder me from couching of mine as soon as I can ? 
Every one declares against blindness, and yet who almost 
is not fond of that which dims his sight, and keeps the 
clear light out of his mind, which should lead him into 
truth and knowledge ? False or doubtful positions, relied 
upon as unquestionable maxims, keep those in the dark 
from truth who build on them. Such are usually the 
prejudices imbibed from education, party reverence, fa- 
jshion, interest, &c. This is the mote which every one 
sees in his brother's eye, but never regards the beam in 
his own. For who is there almost that is ever brought 
fairly to examine his own principles, and see whether they 
are such as will bear the trial ? But yet this should "be one 
pf the first things every one should set about, and be 
scrupulous in, who would rightly conduct his understand* 
ing in the search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hin- 
drance of knowledge, (for to such only I write) to those 
who would shake off this great and dangerous impostor, 
prejudice, who dresses up falsehood in the Hkeness of truth, 
aud so dexterously hoodwinks men's minds, as to keep them 
m the dark, with a belief that they are more in the light 
than any that do not see with their eyes ; I shall offer this 
one mark whereby prejudice may be known. He that is 
atrongly of any opinion^ must suppose (unless he be self- 
(^ondemncd) that his persuasion is built upon good grounds; 
and that his assent is no greater than what the evidence of 
the truth he holds forces him to; and that they are argu- 
ments, and not inclination, or fancy, that make him so 
confident and positive in his tenets.* Now, if after all his 
profession, he cannot bear any opposition to his opinion, 
^'h^ cannot so much as give a patient hearing, much less 
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examine «nd weigh the arguments ou the other side, does 
he not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him? and it 
is not the evidence of truths but some lazy anticipation, 
some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest undis- 
turbed in. For, if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be true, what need 
be fear to put it to the proof? If his opinion be settled 
upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that support it, 
and have obtained his assent, be clear, good, and convinc- 
ing, why should he be shy to have it tried whether they be 
I proof or not ? He whose assent goes beyond this evidence, 
i owes thi$ excess of his adherence only to prejudice, and 
I does in effect own it, when he refuses to hear what is of- 
1 fered against it ; declaring thereby, that it is not evidence 
( he seeks, but the quiet enjoyment of the opinion he is 
I fond of, with a forward condemnation of ail that may stand 
{ in opposition to it, unheard and unexamined ; which, what 
I is it but prejudice ? ^^ qui cequum statuerit, parte inaudita 
i altera, etiamsi aequum statuerit, haud asquus fuerit." He 
I that would acquit himself in this case as a lover of truth, 
i not giving way to any pre*occupation, or bias, that may 
f mislead him, must do two things that are not very com* 
I moo, nor very easy. 
J §.11- Indifferency. 

\ First, he must not be in love with any opinion, or wish it 

I to be true, till he knows it to be so, and then be will not 
I need to wish it : for nothing that is false can deserve our 
f good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the place 
and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
I this* Men are fond of certain tenets upon no other evi- 
^ dence but respect and custom, and think they must main* 
I tain them, or all is gone ; though they have never exa- 
I mined the ground they stand on, nor have ever made them 
I out to themselves, or can make them out to others : we 
I sliould contend earnestly for the truth, but we should first 
j be sure that it is truth, or else we fight against God, who 
, is the God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is 
the father and propagator of lies ; and our zeal, though 
ever so warm, will not not excuse us, for this is plainly 
prejudice. 

$. 12. Eicamine. 
Secondly, he must do that which he will find himself 
very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, or him- 
self incapable of doing it. He must try whether his prin* 
ciples be certainly true, or not, and how far he may safely 
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rely upon them. This, whether fewer have the heart or 
the skill to do, I shall not determine ; but this, I am sure,^ 
is that which every one ought to do, who professes to love 
truth, and would not impose upon himself; which is a 
surer way to be made a fool of, than by being exposed to 
the sophistry of others. The disposition to put any cheat 
upon ourselves works constantly, and we are pleased with 
it, but are impatient of being bantered or misled by others. 
The inability I here speak of, is not any natural defect that 
makes men incapable of examining their own principles). 
To such, rules of conducting their understandings are 
useless; and that is the case of very few. The great fium- 
ber is of those whom the ill habit of never exerting their 
thoughts has disabled; the powers of their minds are starv- 
ed by disuse, and have lost that reach and strength which 
iiatiite fitted them to receive from exercise. Those who 
are in a condition to learn the first rules of plain arithme- 
tic, and could be brought to cast u]3 an drdioary sum, 
are capable of this ; if they had but accustomed their minds 
to reasoning : but they that have wholly neglected the ex- 
ercise of their understandings in tbi^ way, will be very far, 
at first, from being able to do it, and as unfit for it as 
one unpractised in figures to cast up a shop-book, and, 
perhaps, think it as strange to be set about it. And yet 
it must nevertheless be confessed to be a wrong use of our 
understandings, to build our tenets (in things where we 
are concerned to hold the truth) upon principles that may 
lead us into errour. We take our principles at bap>b9- 
zard, upon trust, and without ever having examined them, 
and then'belleve a whole system, upon a presumption that 
they are true and solid ; and what is all this, but cbildisb^ 
shfinuful, senseless credulity? 

Jn these two things, viz. an equal indjiiferency for all 
trutli; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, but 
ijot loving it for any other reason, before we know it to be 
true; and in the examination of our principles, and not re- 
ceiving any for such, nor building on them, till we are ful- 
ly convinced, as rational cteatures, of tbeir solidity, truth, 
and certainty; consists that freedom of the understanding 
which is necessary to a rational creature, and without which 
it is not truly an uiiderstanding. It is conceit, fancy, ex- 
travagance, any thing rather than understanding, if it must 
be under the constraint of receiving and holding opin* 
ions by the authority of any thing but their own, not fan- 
cied, but peiceivcd evidence. This was rightly called iju- 
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|iosUion, and is of all other the worst and most dangerous 
sbH of it. For we impose upon ourselves, which is the 
strongest imposition of all others; and we impose upon our- 
selves in that part which oilght with the greatest Care to be 
kept free from all imposition. The world is apt to cast 
great blame on those who havfe an indifFerency for opin- 
ions, especially in religion. I fear this is the foundation 
of great ertour and worse consequences. To be indiffer- 
ent which of two opinions is true, is the right temper ot 
the mind that preserves it from being imposed on, and dis- 
poses it to examine with that indifferenCy, till it has done 
its best to find the truth, and this is the only direct and 
safe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we embrace 
falsehood or truth, is the great road to errour. Those who 
lire not indifferent which opinion is true, are guilty of this; 
tliey suppose, without examining, that what they hold is 
tt*ue, and then think they ought to be Jealous for it. Those, 
it is plain by their warmth and eagerness, are not indiffer- 
ent for their own opinions, but methinks are very indiffer- 
ent whether they be true or false; since they cannot en- 
dure to have any doubts raised, or objections made against 
them; and it is visible they never have made any themselves, 
and so never having examined them, know not, nor are con- 
terned^ as they should be, to know whether they be true 
or false. 

These are the common and most general miscarriages 
which I think men should avoid or rectify, in a right con- 
duct of their understandings, and should be particularly 
taken care of in education. The business whereof, in re- 
spect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a leanier 
in all or any one of the sciences, but to give his mind that 
freedom, that disposition, and those habits, that may ena- 
ble faim to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply him- 
aelf to, or stand in need of, in the future course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not the in- 
stilling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas, un- 
der the specious title of principles, which are often so re- 
mote from that truth and evidence which belongs to prin- 
ciples, that they ought to be rejected, as false and errone- 
ous; and often cause men so educated, when they come 
abroad into the world, and find they cannot maintain the 
principles so taken up and rested in, to cast off all princi- 
ples, and turn perfect sceptics, regardless of knowledge 
and virtue. 

There are several weaknesses and defects in the under- 
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Standing, either from the natural temper of the mind, or 
ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progress to know- 
ledge. Of these there are as many, possibly, to be found, 
if the mind were thoroughly studied, as there are diseases 
of the body, each whereof clogs and disables the under- 
standing to some degree, and therefore deserves to be 
looked after and cured. I shall set down some few to 
excite men, especially those who mAke knowledge* the 
business, to look into themselves, and observe whether they 
do not indulge some weaknesses, allow some miscarriages 
in the management of their intellectual faculty, which is 
prejudicial to them in the search of truth. 
J. 13. Obsefvations. 

Particular matters of fact are the undoubted founda- 
tions on which our civil and natural knowledge is built: 
the benefit the understanding makes of them, is to drav 
from them conclusions, which may be as standing rules 
of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The mind 
often makes not that benefit it should of the information it 
receives from the accounts of civil or natural historians, 
by being too forward or too slow in making observations on 
the particular facts recorded in them. 

There are those who are very assiduous in reading, and 
yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They 
are delighted with the stories that are told, and perhaps 
call tell them again, for they make all they read nothing 
but history to themselves ; but not reflecting on it, not 
making to themselves observations from what they read^ 
they are very little improved by all that crowd of particu- 
lars, that either pass through, or lodge themselves in their 
understandings. They dream on in a- constant course of 
reading and cramming themselves; but not disgesting any 
thing, it produces nothings but a heap of crudities. 

If their memories retam well, one may say, they have 
the materials of knowledge ; but, like those for building, 
they are of no advantage, if there be no other use made of 
them but to let them lie heaped up together. Opposite to 
these there are others who lose the improvement they 
should make of matters of fact by a quite contrary conduct. 
They are apt to draw general conclusions, and raise 
axioms from every particular they meet with. These make 
as little true benefit of history as the other; nay, being of 
forward and active spirits, receive more harm by it; it be- 
ing of worse consequence to steer one's thoughts by a wrong 
rule, than to have none at all; errour doing to busy men 
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much more hariDf than ignorance to the slow and slug* 
gisb. Between these, those seem to do best ^yho taking 
material and useful bints, sometimes from single matters 
of fact, carry them in their minds to be judged o^ by what 
they shall find in history, to confirm or reverse their imf 
perfect observations : which may be established into rules 
fit to be relied on, when they are justified by a sufficient 
and wary induction of particulars. He that makes no such 
refiections on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 
rhapsody of tales, fit, in winter- nights, for the entertain- 
ment of others: and he that will improve every matter of 
fact into a maxim, will abound in contrary observations, 
that can be of no other use but to perplex and pudder 
him, if be compares them ; or else to misguide him, if be 
gives himself up to the authority of that, which for its no* 
velty, or for some other fancy, best pleases him. 
§• 14f. Bias. 
Next to ihese, we may place those who sufier their own 
natural tempers and passions they are possessed with, to 
influence their judgments, especially of men and things, 
that may any way relate to their present circumstances 
and interest. Truth is all simple, all pure, will bear na 
mixture of any thing else with it. It is rigid and inflexible 
to any by interests ; and so. should the understanding he, 
whose use and excellency lies in conforming itself to it. To 
think of every thing just as it is in itself, is- the proper bu- 
siness of the understanding, though it be not that which 
men always employ it to. This ail men, at first hearing, 
allow, is the right use every one should make of his un- 
derstanding. Nobody will be at such an open defiance 
with comn^on sense, as to profess that we should not en- 
deavour to know, and think of things as they are in them- 
selves ; and yet there is nothing more frequent than to do 
the contrary ; and men are apt tp excuse themselves ; and 
think they have reason to do so, if they have but a pre- 
tence that it is for God, or a good cause ; that is, in effect 
for themselves, their own persuasion, or party : for those 
in their turns the several sects of men, especially in mat« 
ters of religion, entitle God and a good cause. But 
Ood requires not men to wrong or misuse their faculties 
for him, nor to lie to others, or themselves, for his sake: 
which they purposely do, who will iu)t sufier thdr under- 
standings to have right conceptions of the things propos- 
ed to them, and designedly restrain themselves from bav« 
ing just thoughts of every thing, as far as they are cou« 

VOL. II. 2 V 
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cermd to iitqitir^. And as for a good cause, thdt.n0edtf 
not SQcb ill helps ; if it be good, truth will support it, and 
it baa no need of fallacy or falsehood. 
$.15. Arguments. 

Very ikiuch of kin to this, is the hunting after argu- 
ments to make good one side of a question, and wholly to 
neglect and refuste those which favour the other side,—* 
liVhat iBthis but wilfully to misguide the-understandingy 
and is so fer from giving truth its due Value, that it wholly 
debases it : espouse opinions that best comport with their 
power, profit, or credit, nn6 then seek arguments to 
support them ? Truth light upon this way, is of no more 
avail to us than errour ; for what is so taken up by us 
may be False as well as true, and he has not done his daty 
who has thus stumbled upon truth in his way to preferment 

There is another^, but more innocent way of collecting 
arguments, very faniliar amoi^ bookish men^ which is to 
fiirnish themselves with the arguments they meet with pro 
and con in the questions they study. This helps them not 
to judge right) nor argue strongly ; but only to talk copi- 
ously on either side, without being steady and settled iu 
their own judgments: For such arguments gathered from 
other men's thoughts, floating only in the memory, are 
there ready, indeed, to supply copious talk with some ap* 
pearance of reason, but are far from helping us to judge 
right. Such variety of arguments only distract the under- 
standing that relies on them, unless it has gone farther 
than such a superficial way of examining; this is to qait 
tenth for appearance, only to serve our vanity. The sure 
and only way to get true knowledge, is to form in oar 
minds clear settled notions of things, with names ann^ed 
to those determined ideas. These we are to consider, 
with their several relations and habitudes, and nbt amuse 
ourselves with floating names, and words of iddetermined 
signification, whidh we can use in several senses to serve 
a turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and re- 
spects our ideas have one to another, that real knowledge 
consists; and when a man once perceives how far they 
agree or disagree one with another, he will be able to 
judge of what other people say, and will not need to be 
led by the arguments of others^ which are many of them 
nothing but plausible sophistry. This will teach him to 
state the question right, and see whereon it turns ; and 
thus he will stand upon bis own legs, and know by bis 
own understanding. V^ereas by collecting and learning 
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afguroents by heart, he will be but a retainer to otberft; 
aod when aiij one questions the foqndationa .they are 
built upon, he will be at a noDplu% and be- fiun to give 
lip his implicit knowledge. 

§. 16. Hasie. 
Labour for labour-sake is against nature. The under<i> 
standingy as well as all the other fiiculties, chooses always 
the shortest way to its end, would presently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then set upon some new in« 
quiry. But this, whether laziness or baste, often misleads 
it, and makes it content itself with improper wajrs of search^ 
and such as will not serve the turn : sometimes it rests up- 
on testimony, when testimony of right has nothing to dhcH 
because it is easier to belieye than to he scientifically in- 
structed: sometimes it oontentii iiielf with one argument) 
and re«ts si^tisfied with that, as it were a demonstration, 
whereas the thing under procrf* is lipt capable of demon* 
stration, and therefore must be submitted to the trial of 
probabilities, and all the materid arguments pro and con 
be examined and brought to a balance* In some cases 
the mind is determined by probable topk» in inq|uiriea 
where demonstration may be had* ^11 these, and several 
others, vrhieh laziness, impatienc^» custom, and want of 
use and attention lead men into, are misapplications of the 
understanding in the search of truth,. In every questioa 
the nature and manner of the proof it is capable ot should 
be considered, to make our inquiry such B^ it should be. 
This would save a great deal of frequ«itly misemployed 
pains, and lead us sooner to that discovery and possession 
of truth we are capable of. The multiplying variety of ar* 
guments, especially frivolous ones, such a« are all that are 
merely verbal, is not only (ost laboor, but cumbers the 
memory to no purpose, and serves only to hinder it from 
seizing and holding of the truth in all those cases which 
are capable of demonstration. In such a way of proof the 
truth and certainty is seen, and the mind fully possesses ^ 
itself of it; when in the other way of assent it only hovers 
about it, is amused with uncertainties. In this superficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of plan- 
atbie talk, but is not enlarged, as it should be, in its know- 
ledge. It is to this same haste and impatience of the 
mind also, that a not due tracing of the arguments to their 
true foundation is owing; men see a little, presume a 
great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. This is a short 
<way to fancy and conceit^ and (if firmly embraced) toopi« 
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nionatiy, but is certainly the farthest way about to know^ 
ledge. For he that will know, must by the connexion of 
the proofs see the truth, and the ground it stands on; and 
therefore, if he has for baste skipt over what he should 
hvve examined, he must begin and go over all again, or 
else he will never come to knowledge. 
$. 17. Desultory. 

Another fault of as ill consequence as this, which pro- 
ceeds also from laziness, with a mixture of vanity, is the 
skipping from one sort of knowledge to another. Some 
men's tempers are quickly weary of any one thing. Constan- 
cy and assiduity is what they cannot bear; the same study 
long continued in, is as intolerable to. them, as the appear- 
ing long in the same clothes, or &shion, is to a court-lady. 
§.18. Smattering. 

Others, that they may seem universally knowing, get a 
little smattering in every thing. Both these may fill their 
heads with superficial notions of things, but are very much 
out of the way of attaining truth or knowledge. 
$. 19. Univer$aUty. 

I do not here speak against the taking a taste of every 
sort of knowledge; it is certainly very useful and necessary 
to form the mind ; but. then it must be done in a different 
way, .and to a different end. Not for talk and vanity to 
fill the head with shreds of all kinds, that he who is pos« 
sessed of such a frippery, may be able to match the dis* 
courses of all be shall meet with, as if nothing could come 
amiss to him ; and bib head was so well stored a magazine, 
that nothing could be proposed which he was not master 
of, and was readily furnished to entertain any one on. Tbitf 
is an excellency, indeed, and a great one too, to have a 
real and true knowledge in all, or most of the objects of 
contemplation. But it is what the mind of one and the 
same man can hardly attain unto ; and the instances are so 
few oi those who have,iin any measure, approached towards 
it, that I know not whether they are to be proposed as ex- 
amples in the ordinary conduct of the understanding.*- 
For a man to understand fully the business of his partico* 
lar calling in the commonwealth, and of religion, which 
is his calling as he is a man in the world, is usually enough 
to take up his whole time; and there are few that inform 
themselves in these, which is every man's proper and pe- 
culiar business, so to the bottom as tliey should do. Bat 
though this be so, and there are very few men that extend 
tbeir thoughts towards universal knowledge ; yet I do not 
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iloobt, but Jf the right ,way were taken» and the metboda 
of inquiry Vere ordered as tbey should be, men of little 
business and great leisure might go a great deal farther in 
it than is usually done. To turn to the business in hand*;- 
the end and use of a little Insight in those parts of know- 
ledge, which are i^ot a man's proper business, is to accus* 
torn our minds to a|l sorts of ideas, and the proper ways . 
of exaoiiuing their habitudes and relations. This gives 
the mind a freedom, *and the exercising the understanding 
in the several ways of inquiry and reasoning, which the 
most skilful have made useot^ teaches the mind sagacity 
^md wariness, and a suppleness to apply itself more closely 
and dexterously to the bents and turns of the matter in 
all its researches. Besides, this universal taste of all the 
science with an indifierency before the mind is possessed 
with any one in particular, and grown into love and ad- 
miration of what is made its darling, will prevent another 
evil, very commonly to be observed in those who have 
from the beginning been seasoned only .by one part of 
knowledge. L^t.a man be given up to the contemplation 
of one .sort of knowledge, and that will become every 
tbmg. The mind will take such a tincture from a familbr- 
ity with that object, that every thing else, how remote so- 
ever, will be brought under the same view. A metaphy- 
sician will bring plowing and gardening immediately to 
abstract notions: the history of nature shall signify nothing 
to him. An alchemist, on the contrary, shall reduce divi- 
nity to the maxims of his laboratory : explain morality by 
sal, sulphur, and mercury ; and allegorise the. scripture it- 
self^ and the sacred mysteries thereof, into the philosopher's 
stone* And I heard once a man, who had a more than 
ordinary excellency in music, seriously accommodate Moses's 
seven days of the first week to the notes of music, as if from 
thence bad been taken the measure and method of the 
creation. It is of no small consequence to keep the mind 
from such a possession, which I think is best done by giv- 
ing it a fair and equal view of the whole intellectual world, 
wherein it may see the order, rank, and beauty of the 
whoiCy and give ajust allowance to the distinct provinces 
of the several sciences in ihe due order and usefulness of 
each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessary, 
nor be easily brought to ; it is fit, at least, that it should 
be practised in the breeding of the young. The business 
irfeducationy as I have already observed^ is not, as I tbmk. 
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to' make ibtm perfect io any one of the sciences, bat to t# 
open and dispose tbetr minds, m may best make them ca- 
pable of any, when they shall apply themselves to k. If 
men are, for a long time, accustomed only to one sort or 
method of thoughts, their minds grow at^ in it, mid do 
not readily turn to another. It is, therefore, to ^ve them 
this freedom, that I think they should he made to look in* 
to all soru of knowledge, and exercise their understandings 
in so wide a variety and stock of knowledge. But I do 
not propose it as a variety and stock of knowledge, but a 
variety and freedom of thinking ; as an increase of the 
powers and activity of the mind, not as f'n enlargement of 
its possessions^ 

f SO. Reading. 
This iathat which I think great readers are apt to be mis- 
taken in. Those who have read of every thing, are thought 
to understand every thing too ; but it is not always so. 
Reading furnishes the mind only with materids oiP know- 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we reed ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections ; unless we chew 
them over again, they will not give us strength and novi,- 
ri»hmem. There are, indeed, in some writers visible in* 
•tances of deep thoughts, close and acute reasonings and 
ideas well pursued. The light these would give would be 
^ great use, if their reader would observe and imitate 
thcfm ; all the rest at best are but particulars fit to be turn- 
ed into knowledge ; but that can be done only.by our own 
meditation, and examining the reach, foree and coherence 
of what is said ; and then, aa far as we apprehend and se^ 
the connexion of ideas, so far it is ours; without that, it is 
but so much loose matted floating in our brain. The me- 
mory may be stored, but the judgment is liHle better, and 
the stock of knowledge not increased, by being able to re- 
peat what others have said, or produce the arguments we 
have found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but 
knowledge by hear*say, and the ostentation of it is at best 
but talking by rote, apd very often upon weak and wrong 
principles. . For all that is to be found in books, is not built 
upon true foundations, nor always rightly deduced from 
the principles it is pretended to be built on. Such an ex- 
amen as is requisite to discover that, every reader's mind 
is not forward to make ; especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they can 
scrape together, that may favour and support the tenets of 
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k. Snch men wilfully exclude themselves from truth, and 
from alt true benefit to be received by reading. Others of 
more indiffereney often wdnt attention and industry. The 
mind is backward in itself to he at the pains to trace every 
argument to its original, and to see upon what basis it 
stands, and how firmly ; bat yet it is this that gives so 
mnch the advantage to one man more than another ia 
, reading. The mind should by severe rules be tyed down 
to this, at first, uneasy task ; use and exercise will give it 
facility. So that those who are accustomed to it, readily, 
as it were with one cast of the eye, take a view of the argu- 
ment, and presently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. 
Those who have got this faculty, one may say, have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them through 
the miamaze of variety of opinions and authors to truth and 
and certainty. This young beginners should be entered* 
in, and showed the use of, that they might profit by their 
reading. Those who are strangers to it, wilt be apt to 
think it too great a clog in the way of men's studies, and 
tbej will suspect they shall make but small progress, i^ ia 
the books they read, they must stand to examine and un- 
ravel every argument, and follow it step by step up to ita 
original. 

I answer, this is a good otijection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But I 
am here inquiring into the conduct o( the understanding 
in its progress towards knowledge ; and to those who aixa 
at that, I may say, that he who fair and s<rfitly goes steadily 
forward in a course that points right, will sooner be at hia 
journey's end than be that runs after every one he meets^ 
though he gallop all day full speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, and 
profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub to any 
one only in the beginning: when custom and exercise 
has made it familiar, it will be dispatched, on most occa- 
sions, without resting or interruption in the course of our 
reading. The motions and views of a mind exercised that 
way, are wonderfully quick ; and a man used to such sort 
of reflections, sees as much at one glimpse as would require 
a long discourse to lay before another, and make out in an 
entire and gradual deduction. Besides that, when the 
first difficulties are over, the delist and sensible advantage 
it brings, mightily encourages and enliven^ the mind in 
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reading, which without this is very improperly^ called 
study. # • ^ 

$.21 Intermediate principles. 

As an help to this, 1 think it may be proposed, that for 
the saving the lonff progression of the thoughts to remote 
and first principles in every case, the mind should provide 
it several stages ; that is to say, intermediate principles, 
which it might have recourse to in the examining those 
positions that como in ita way. These, though they are 
not self' evident principles, yet if they had been made out 
from them by a wary and unquestionable deduction, may 
be depended on as certain and infallible truths, and serve as 
unquestionable truths to prove other points depending oa 
them by a nearer and shorter view than remote and ge- 
neral maxims. These may serve as land- marks to 'shoiT 
what lies in the direct way of truth, or i$ quite beside it. 
And thus mathematicians do, who do not in eVery new 
problem run it back to the first axioms, through all the 
whole train of intermediate propositions. Certain theo- 
rems, that they have settled to themselves upon sure de- 
monstration, serve to resolve to them multitudes of pro- 
positions which depend on them, . and are as firmly made 
out from thence, as if the mind went afresh over evfsry link 
of the whole chain that ties them to first self-evident prin- 
ciples. Only in other sciences great care is to be takeo» 
that they establish those intermediate principles with as 
much caution, exactnesis, and indifferency, as mathema- 
ticians use in the settling any of their great theorems. — 
When this is not done, but men take up the principles ia 
this or that science upon credit, inclination, interest, &Cf 
in haste, without due examination, and most unquestion- 
able proof! they lay a trap for themselves, and, as much 
as in them lies, captivate their understandings to mistake, 
falsehood, and errour. 

§. 22. Partiality. 

As^here is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
.already observed, is apt to mislead the understanding; so 
there is often a partiality to studies, which is prejudicial 
also to knowledge and improvement. Those sciences 
which men are particularly versed in, they are apt to va- 
lue and extol, as if that part of knowledge which every 
one has acquainted himself with, were that alone which . 
was worth the having, and all the rest were idle and emp- 
ty amusements, comparatively of no use or importance* 
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This Is the effect of t^mH-ance, and not knowledge^ the 
being vainly pufied up with a flatulency, arising ,froni m 
weak and narrow comprehension. It i9 not amiss that 
every one should relish the science that he has made his 
peculiar ^tudy ; a vieir < of its beauties, and a sense of its 
usefulness, carries a man on with the more deiii^it and 
warmth in the pursuit and improvement of it^ Bat the 
contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were' nothing in 
comparison of law or physic, of astronomy or chemistry, 
or perhaps some' yet meaner part of knowledge, whereiii 
I have got some smattering, or am somewhat advanced, 
is n6t only the mark of a vain or little mind; but does 
this prejudice in the conduct of the understanding, that it 
coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it frotn 
•looking abroad into other provineea of the intellectual worlds 
more b^s^utiful possibly, and more firaitful than that which it 
ha^, till Chen, laboured in ; wherein it might find, besides 
new knowle^e, ways or. hints whereby it might be ena- 
bled the better to cultivate its own* 

$. M. Theology. 
' There^ is, indeed, one science (as they are now distin^ 
suisbed) Incomparably above all the rest^ where it is not 
by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, for meaa 
or ill ^uds, and secular interests ; I mean theology, which^ 
oontainiag the knowledge of God and his creatures, our 
duty to him and our fellow>creatiires, and a view of our 
present and future state, is the comprehension of all other 
knowledge directed to its true end ; u e* the honour and 
veneration of the Creator, and the happiness of mankind. 
This is that noble study which is every man's duty, and 
every one that can be called a rational creature is capable 
of. The works of nature, and the words of revelation^ 
display it to mankinii in characters so large and visible^ 
that those who are not quite blind may in them read and 
see the first principles and most necessary parts of it ; and 
from thence, as they have time and industry, may be en« 
abled to go on to the more abstruse parts of it, and pene- 
trate into those iniSnite depths filled with the treasures of 
"Wisdom and knowledge. This is that science which would 
truly enlarge men's minds, were it studied, or permitted 
to be studied every where, with that freedom, love of truth 
^d charity which it teaches, and were not made, contra* 
'^ to its nature, the occasion of strife, faction, malignity, 
and narrow impositions, I shall say no more here of this, 
hat that it is undoubtedly a wrong use of my understand** 
VOL* n. 2 X 
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tng, to make it tbe rule and measare of another man's ; a 
use which it is neither fit for, nor capable of. 
$. 24. Partiality* 

This partiality, where it is not permitted an authority 
to render all other studies in8ignificant.or contemptible, i» 
eften indulged so far as to be i^lied upon, and made use 
of in other parts of knowledge, to whiqh it does not at all 
belong, and wherewith it has no manner of affinity. Some 
men have so used their heads to mathematical figures ; 
that, giving a preference to the methods of that science, 
they introduce lines and diagrams into their study of di- 
vinity« or politic inquiries, as if nothing could be known 
without them ; and others accustomed to retired specula- 
tions, run natural philosphy into metaphysical notions, 
and the abstract generalities of logic ; and bow often may 
one meet with religion and morality treated of in the terms 
of the laboratory, and thought to be improved by the me- 
thods and notions of chemistry ? But he that will take 
care of the conduct of his understanding, to direct it 
right to the knowledge of things, must avoid those un- 
due mixtures, and not by a fondness for what he has 
found useful and nec^ssal*y in one, transfer it to another 
science, where it serves only to perplex and confound 
the understandings It is ascertain truth, that ^^ res no- 
lunt male administrari :" it is no less certain ^' res nolnnt 
male intelligi^" Things themselves are to be considered 
fls they are in themselves, and then they will show us in 
what way they are to be understood. For to have right 
conceptions about them, we must bring our understand-* 
iogs to the inflexible natures, and unalterable relations of 
things, and not endeavour to bring things to any precon- 
ceived notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observable 
in men of study, no less pr^udicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the fotmer; and that is a fantastical and wild attributing 
all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the moderns. — 
This raving upon antiquity in matter of poetry, Horace 
has wittily described and exposed in one of his satires^ — 
The same sort of madness may be found in reference to all 
the other Hciences. Some will not admit an opinion not 
•authorised by men of old, who were then all giants in 
Jcnowledge. ^Nothing is to be put into the treasury of 
truth or knowledge, which has not the stamp of Greece, 
or Rome> upon it ; and since their days will scarce allow, 
Ibat men have been able to «ee, think or write. Others, 
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with a like extravagancy, contemn all that the ancients 
have left us, and being taken with the modern inventions 
and discoveries, lay by all that went before, as if whatever 
is called old 'must have the decay of time upon it, and truth 
too, were liable to niould and rottenness. A^en, I think, 
have been much the same for natural endowments, in all 
times. Fashion, discipline, and education, have put emi« 
^ nent differences in the ages of several countries, and made 

one generation much differ from another in arts and 8ci« • 
< ences: but truth is always the same; time alters it not, nor 
is it the better or worse, for being of ancient or modem 
^ tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of the world 
>•* for their discovery and delivery of it; but though tlwr^ 
^ knowledge they have left us be worth our 9tudy, yet* 
f they exhausted not all its treasure ; they }eit a great deal 
^ for the industry and sagacity of after-ages, and so sball 
( we. That was once new to them, which any one now re- 
1^ ceives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
c worse for appearing as a novelty ; and that which is now 
• embraced for its newness, will to posterity be. old, but 
' not thereby be less trCie, or less genuine. Therq is no oc- 
^ casion, on this account, to oppose the ancients and the 
i moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on either side. 
r' He that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of know- 
t ledge, will gather what lights, and get what helps be can, 
^ from either of them, from whom they are best to be had, 
without adorning the errours, or rejecting the truths, which 
he may find mingled in them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in some to vulgar^ 
ill others, to heterodox tenets : some are apt to cpnclade^ 
that what is the common opinion cannot but be true ; so 
many men's eyes they think cannot but see right; so many 
men's understandings of all sorts cannot be deceived; and, 
therefore, wili^not venture to look beyond the received 
notions of the place and age, nor have so presumptuous a 
thought as to be wiser than their neighbours. They are 
content to go with the crowd, and so go easily, which they 
think is going right, or at least serves them as well. But 
however vox populi vox Dei has prevailed as a maxim; yet 
I do not remember where ever God delivered his oracles 
by the multitude ; or nature, truths by the herd. On the 
other side, some fly all common opinions as either false 
or frivolous. The title of many-headed beast is a sufficient 
reason to them to conclude, that no truths of weight or 
consequence can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions arc 
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siiUed to vulgar cipaeitiM) and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will know the truth of things, most 
leave the commpa and beaten track) which notie but weak 
and servile minds are satisfied to trudge along continual- 
ly in. Si|ch nice palates relish nothing but strange no* 
tions quite out of the way : Whatever is commonly receiv- 
ed, has the mark of the beast on it; and they think it a 
lessening to them to hearken to it, or receive it ; their mind 
. runs only after paradoxes; these they seek, these they em- 
brace, these alone they vent ; and so^ as they think, dis- 
tinguish themselves from the vulgar. But common or ud- 
CDtivmon are not the marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, 
and therefore sh6uld not be .any bias to us in our inquiries. 
^We should not judge of tbii^s by men's opioions, but of 
opirtions by things. The multitude reason but iil, and there- 
fore may be well suspected, and cannot be relied on, nor 
should be followed, as a sure guide ; but philosophers, who 
have quitted the orthodoxy of the community, and the popu- 
lar doctrines of their countries, have fallen into as extrava- 
gant and as absurd opinions as ever comtnon reception 
countenanced. It. would be madness to refuse to breathe 
the common air, or quench . one's thirst with water, be- 
c^use the rabble use them to these purposes : and if there 
are conveniencies of life wfakh conunon use reaches not, 
it is not reason to reject them, because they are tiot grown 
into the ordinary fashion of the country, and every villager 
doth not know them* 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the understanding ; what- 
soever is be^des that, however authorised by consent, or 
recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or 
something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, whereby men impose 
upon themselves; and by it make their reading little we* 
fui to themselves; I mean the making use of the opinions 
of writers, and laying stress upon their authorities, where* 
aver tfae^ find them lo favour tlieir own opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more barm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving ttie name of study to read* 
i4>g, and makii^g a man of great reading to be the same 
withm man of great knowledge, or at least to be a title of 
honour. All that can be recorded in writing are only facts 
or reitspnings. Facts are of three sorts : 

I. Merely of natural agents, observaUe in the ordinary 
oyperations of bodi^ ope uponauotber, whether in the visi- 
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bid coarse of things left to th^oisetves, or in experiments 
made bjr tbeni, applying agents and patients to one ao- 
otber» after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the actions of 
men in society^ which makes civil and moral histo^ry* 
S, Of opinions. 

Iq these three consists, as it seems to me^ that which 
1 commonly has the name of learning ; to which perhaps 
) some may add a distinct head of critical writings which 
r indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact ; and re* 
i solves itself into this^ that such a man, or set of men, used 
i such a word, or phrase, in such a sense, i. e. that they 
made such sounds the marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of 
f general truths made by human reason, whether found by 
I intuition, demonstration, or probable deductions. And 
f tjm is that which is, if not alone knowledge, (because the 
^ truth or probability of particular prqpositioQs may be 
,1 known too) yet is, as may foe supposed, most properly the 
I business of those who pretend to improve their under- 
I standings, and make themselves knowing by reading. 
^ Boohs and reading are looked upon to be the great helps 

^ of the understanding, and instruments of knowledge, as it . 
« must be allowed that they are ; and yet I beg kave to 
4 question whether these do not prove an hindrance to many, 
^ and keep several bookish men from attaining to solid and 
true knowledge. This, I think, I may be permitted to say, 
^ that there is nopart wherein the understanding needs a more 
, careful and wary conduct than in the use of books ; with- 
out which they will prove rather innocent amusements, than 
profitable employments of our time, and bring but small 
additions to our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found, even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
. employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow them- 
selves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and read 
on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, though 
there be no defect in their intellectual faculties, to which 
their little progress can be imputed. The mistake here is, 
that it is usually supposed, that by readings the author's 
' knowledge is transfused into the reader's understanding; 
and so it is, but not by bare reading, but by reading and 
understanding what he writ. Whereby I mean, not barely 
<x>mprehending what is affirmed or denied in each propo« 
sition (though that grent readers do not always thmk them- 
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selves concerned precisely to do) but to sec and follow the 
train of his reasonings, observe the strength and clearness 
of their connexion, and examine upon wnat they bottom. 
Without this a man may read the discourses of a very ra- 
tional author, writ in a language, and in propositions that 
he very well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of 
bis knowledge; which consisting only in the perceived, 
certain, or probable connexion of the ideas made use of in 
his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no farther in- 
creased than he perceives that; so much as he sees of this 
connexion, so much he knows of the truth, or probability, 
of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on, without this perception, be takes 
upon trust, upon the author's credit, without any know- 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at all wonder to 
see some men so abound in citations, and build so much 
lipon authorities, it being the sole foundation on which 
they bottom most of their own tenets ; so that, in effect, 
they have but a second- band, or implicit knowledge; i. e, are 
in the right, if such an one from whom they borrowed it, 
were in the right in that opinion which they took from him; 
which indeed is no knowledge at all. Writers of this or 
former ages may be good witnesses of matter of fact which 
they deliver, which we may do well to take upon their autho* 
rity ; but their credit can go no farther than this; it cannot at 
all affect the truth and folsehood of opinions, which have 
no other sort of trial but reason and proofs which they 
themselves made use of to make themselves knowing^ aad 
so must others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 
Indeed it is an advantage that they have been at the pains 
to find out the proofs, and lay them in that order that 
may show the truth or probability of their conclusions; 
and for this we owe them great acknowledgments for sav« 
ing us the pains in searching out those proofs which they 
have collected for us, and which possibly, after all out 
pain^5 ^ we might not have found, nor been able to have 
set them in so good a light as that which they left them us 
in. Upon this account we are mightily beholden to judi- 
cious writers of ail ages, for those discoveries and discour- 
ses they have left behind them for our instruction, if we 
know how to make a right use of them; which is not to 
run them over in an hasty perusal, ' and perhaps lodge 
their opinions, or some remarkable passages in our me- 
mories: but to enter into their reasonings, examine their 
proofs, and tben judge of the truth or falsehood, probabi- 
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lity oi" iiii))robability, of what they advance; not by any 
opinion we have entertained of the author; but by the evi« 
dence be produces, and the conviction he affords us, drawn 
from things themselves. Knowing Is seeing, and if it be 
so, it is madness to persuade ourselves that we do so by 
another man's eyes, let him use ever so many iwords to 
tell us, that what be asserts is very visible. Till we our- 
selves see it with our own eyes, and perceive it by our own. 
understandings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge as before, let us believe any learned author 
as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, and 
to have demonstrated what they say ; and yet whoever shall 
read over their writings without perceiving the connexion 
of their proofs, and seeing what they show, though be 
may understand all their words, yet he is not the more 
knowing: he may believe, indeed, but does not know 
what tbey say ; and so is not advanced one jot in mathe- 
matical knowledge, by all his reading of those approved 
mathematicians. 

§, 25. Haste. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after know- 
ledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. 
It still presses into farther discoveries and new objects, 
and catches at the variety of knowledge ; and therefore of- 
ten stays not long enough on what is before it, to look in- 
to it as it should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of 
sight. He that rides post through a country, may be able, 
from the transient view, to tell how in general the parts 
Ue, and may be able to give some loose description of here 
a mountain, and there a plain ; here a morass, and there 
a river ; woodland in one part, and savannahs in another. 
Such, superficial ideas and observations as these he may 
collect in galloping over it: but the more useful observ- 
ations of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with 
their several sorts and properties, must necessarily es- 
cape him ; and it is seldom men ever discover the rich 
mines without some digging. Nature commonly lodges 
her treasure and jewels in rocky ground. If the mat- 
ter be knotty, and the sense lies deep, the mind must 
stop and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and 
thought, and close contemplation ; and not leave it till 
it has mastered the difficulty, and goi possession of truth. 
But here care must be taken to avoid the other extreme: 
a man must not stick at every usieless nicety, and expect 
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mysteries of sciences in every trimi quesUon^ or scrupky 
that be may raise. He that will stand to pick np add 
examine every pebble that comes in his way, is as unlike- 
ly to return enriched and loaden with jewels, as the other 
that travelled full speed. Truths are not the better nor 
the worse for their obviousness or difficulty, but their value 
is to be measured by their usefulness and tendency. la- 
significant observations should not take up any of our mi- 
nutes; and those that enlarge our view, and give light to- 
wards farther and useful discoveries, should not be ne- 
glected, though they stop our course, and spend some d* 
our time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, And will mis- 
lead the mind if it be left to itself^ and its own conduct.-^ 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to leara 
its knowledge by variety (which makes it skip over one to 
get speedily to another part of knowledge) but also eager 
to enlarge its views, by running too fast into. general ob- 
servations and conclusions, without a due examination of 
particulars enough whereon to found those. general axioms. 
This seems to enlarge their stock, but it is of fancies, not 
Idealities; such theories built upon narrow foundations 
stand but weakly, and, if they fall not of themselves, are 
at least very hardly to be su^^rted against the assaults of 
opposition. And thus men being too hasty to erect to 
themselves general notions and ill-grounded theories, find 
themselves deceived in their stock of knowledge, when 
they come to examine their hastily assumed maxims them^ 
selves, or to have them attacked by others. General ob- 
servations drawn from particulars, are the jewels of know- 
ledge, comprehending great store in a little room ; bnt 
they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, lest if we take counterfeit for true, our loss and 
shame be th€ greater when our stock comes to a severe 
scrutiny. One or two particulars may suggest hints of in- 
quiry, and they do well to take those hints; but if they 
turn them into conclusions, and make them presently ge- 
neral rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to im- 
pose on themselves by propositions assumed for truths 
with ut sufficient warrant. To make such observations is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the head a ma- 
gazine of materials, which can hardly be called knowledge; 
or at least it is but like a collection of lumber not reduced 
to use or order ; and he that makes every thing an obser- 
vation, has the same useless plenty and much more talse- 
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befsid mixed with it. The extremes on both sides are t<i 
be avoided, and he will be able to give the best account of 
Jbis studies who keeps his understanding in the right mean 
between them. 

§. 26. Anticipation. 

Whether it be a love of that which brings the first light* 
.and information to their minds, and want of vigour and 
industry u> inquire ; or else that men content themselves 
with any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; which, 
when they have once got, they will hold fast : this is visible, 
that many men give themselves up to ihe first anticipations 
-of their minds, and are very tenacious of the opinions that 
-first possess them ; they are often as fond of their first con« 
ceptions as of their first-bprn, and will by no means recede 
from the judgment they have once made, or any conjee* 
lure or conceit which they have once entertained. This is 
B fiuiit in the conduct of the understanding, since this firm- 
ness or rather stiffness of the mind is not from an adhe* 
rence.to truth, but a submission to prejudice. It is an un- 
reasonable homage paid to prepossession, whereby we show 
a reverence, not to (what we pretend to seek) truth, but 
what by hap-basard we chance to light on, be it what it 
will. This IS visibly a preposterous use of our faculties, 
and is a downright prostituting of the mind to resign it 
thus, and pat il under the power of the first comer. This 
can never be allowed, or ought to be followed, as a right 
way to knowledge, till the understanding (whose business 
It is to conform itself to what it finds in the objects with- 
out) C£Ui, by its own opinionatry, change that, and make 
the unalterable n^ure of things comply with its own hasty 
determinations, which will never be. Whatever we fimcy^ 
things keep their course; and the habitudes, correspon- 
dencies, and relations, keep the same to one another. 
5. 27. liesignation. 

Contrary to these, but by a like dangerous excess, on 
the other side, are those who always resign their judgment 
to the last man they heard or read. Truth never sinks in- 
to these men's minds, por gives any tincture to them ; but, 
cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as soon lose and resign it to the next that hap- , 
pens to come in their way. The order wherein opinions 
are proposed, or received by us, is no rule of their recti- 
tude, nor ought to be a cause of their preference. First 
or last in this case, is the efiect of chance, and not the mea- 
sure of truth or falsehood. This every one must confess, and 

VOL. II. 2 Y 
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therefore should in the pursuit of truth, keep his mind fre6 
from the iilflnence of any such accidents. A man may as 
reasonably dravir cots for his tenets, regulate his persuasion 
by the cast of a dye, as take it up for its novelty^ or retain 
it because it had his first assent, and he was never of an- 
other mind. Well weighed reasons are to determine the 
judgment; those the mind should be always ready to 
hearken and submit to, and by their testimony and suff- 
rage, entertain or reject any tenet indifferently, whether it 
be a perfect stranger, or an old acqirakitance. 
§. 28. Practice. 
. Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exer- 
cise, yet they must not be put to a stress beyond their 
«trength. Quid valeant ktmerif quid firre recusent, must 
be made the measure of every one's understanding, who 
has a desire not only to perform well, but to keep up the 
vigour of his faculties ; and not to baulk his understanding 
by what is too hard for it The mind, by being engaged 
in a task beyond its strength, like the body, strained by 
lifting at a weight too heavy, has often its force broken, 
and thereby gets an unaptness, or an aversion, to any vi- 
gorous attempt ever after. A sinew cracked seldom re- 
covers its former strength, or at least the tenderness of the 
sprain remains a good while after, and the memory of it 
longer, and leaves a lasting caution in the man, not to put 
the part quickly again to any robust employment. So 
it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt above its 
power ; it either is disabled for the future: or else checks at 
any vigorous undertaking ever after; at least is very hard- 
ly brought to exert its force again on any subject that re- 
quires thought and meditation. The understanding should 
be brought to difficult and knotty parts of knowled^e^ 
that try the strength of thought, and a full bent of the 
mind, by insensible degrees; and in such a gradual pro- 
ceeding nothing is too hard for it. Nor left it be' objected 
that such a slow progress will never reach the extent of 
some sciences. It is not to be imagined how far constancy 
will carry a man ; however, it is better walking slowly in 
a rugged way, than to break a leg and be cripple. He 
that begins with the calf may carry the ox ; but he that 
will at first go to take up an ox, may so disable himself, as 
not to be able to lift up a calf after that. When the mind 
by insensible degrees, has brought itself to attention and 
close thinking, it will be able to cope with difficulties, and 
master them without any prejudice to itself, and then it 
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may go on it>undly. Every abstruse problem, every in- 
tricate question, will not baffle, discourage, or break it— - 
But though putting the mind unprepared upon an unus- 
ual stress, that may discourage or damp it for the future, 
ought to be avoided ; yet this must not run it, by an over- 
great shyness of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering about 
ordinary and obvious things, that demand no thought or 
application. This debases and enervates the understand- 
ing, makes it weak and unfit for labour. This is a sort of 
hovering about the surface of things, without any insight 
into them or penetration ; and when the mind has l^een 
once habituated to. this lazy recumbency and satisfaction 
on the obvious surface of things, it is in danger to rest 
satisfied there, and go no deeper ; since it cannot do it 
without pains and digging. He that has for some time ac-' 
customed himself to take up with what easily offers itself 
»t first view, has reason to fear he shall never reconcile 
himself to the fatigue of turning and tumbling things in 
bis mind, to discover their more retired and more valuable, 
secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learning which scholars 
have been accustomed to in their beginning and entrance 
upon the sciences should influence them all their lives, 
and be settled in their minds by an over- ruling reverence; 
especially if they be such as universal use has established. 
Learners must at first be believers, and their master's rules 
having been once made axioms to them, it is no wonder 
they should keep that dignity, and by the authority they 
have once got, mislead those who think it sufficient to ex- 
cuse them, if they go out of their way in a well-beaten 
track. 

§. 29. Jfords. 

I have copiously enough spoken of the abuse of worda 
141 another place, and therefore shall upon this reflection, 
that the sciences are full of them, warn those that would 
conduct their understandings right, not to take any term, 
howsoever authorised by the language of the schools, to 
stand for any thing till they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent use, and great credit, with several au- 
thors, and be by them made use of as if it stood for some 
real being; but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any 
distinct idea of that being, it is certainly to him a mere 
empty sound without a meaning ; and he learns no more 
by all that is said of it, or attributed to it, than if it were 
affirmed only of t)iat bare empty sound. They who would 
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advance in knowledge, and not deceive and swell them- 
selves with a little articulated air, should lay down this as 
a fttodamental rule, not to take words for things, nor su{>- 
pose that names in books signify real entities in nature, 
tiU they can frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. 
It will not perhaps be allowed, if I should set down ^' sub- 
stantial forms" and *^ intentional species,'* as such that 
may justly be suspected to be of this kind of insigotficant 
terras. But this I am sure, to one that can form no de- 
termined ideas of what they stand for, they signify no- 
thing at all; and all that he thinks he knows about 
them, is to him so much knowledge about nothing, and 
amounts at most but to be a learned ignorance. It is not 
without all reason supposed, that there are many such 
empty terms to be found in some learned writers, to which 
tbey had recourse to etch out their systems, where their 
understandings could not furnish them with conceptions 
from things. But yet I believe the supposing of some re- 
alities in nature, answering tbose and the like words, have 
much perplexed some, and quite misled others in the stu- 
dy of nature. That which in any discourse signifies^ " I 
know not what," should be considered, " I know not 
V^hen." Where men bare any conceptions, they cap^ if 
tbey are never sa abstruse or abstracted, explain theoi, 
and the terms they use for them. For our conceptions 
being nothing but ideas, which are all made up of simple 
ones : if they cannot give us the ideas their words stand 
for, it is plaii^ they have none. To what purpose can it 
be, to hunt after his conceptions, who has none, or^iooe 
distinct? He that knew not what he himself meant by a 
learned term, cannot make us know any thing by his use 
of it, let us beat our heads about it never so long. Whe- 
ther we are able to comprehend, all the operatior>s of na- 
ture, and the manners of them, it matters not i& inquire; 
but this is certain, that we can comprehend no more of 
them, than we can distinctly conceive ; and therefore to 
obtrude terms where we have no distinct conceptiods,' as 
if they did contain^ or rather conceal sometMng; is but 
an arti&ce of learned vanity to. cover a defect in an hypo- 
tkesis or our understandings. Words are not made to 
conceal, but to declare and show something ; where tbey 
are by those, who pretend to instruct otherwise used, they 
conceal indeed some^ng ; but that they conceal is nothing 
but the ignorance, errour or sophistry of the talker; for 
tbere 16, in. truth, aothing else under xhera. 
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$.30. Wandering. 
That .there is a constat t succession and flux of ideas in 
our minds, I have observed in the former part of this es* . 
say ; and every one may take notice of it in himself. This, 
I suppose, mi^ deserve some part of our care in the con- 
duet of our undenstandings; and I think it may be of great 
advantage, if we can by uteget that power over our minds^ 
aa to be able to direct that train of ideas, that so, since 
there will new ones perpetually come into our thoughts 
by a constant succession, we may be able by choice so to 
direct them, that none may come in view, but such as are 
pestinent to- our present inquiry, and in such order as may 
be most useful to the discovery we are upon ; or at least, 
if some faveign and unsought ideas will offer themselves, 
that yet we ni^^t be able to reject them, and keep them 
froB» taking off our minds from its present pursuit, and 
hioder them from ranning away wi^ our thoughts quite 
from the subject in hand* This i« not, I suspect, so easy 
to be done, as perhaps m/iy be imagined ; and yet, for 
aught I know, tbi&may be, iS not the chief, yet one of the 
great difienences that carry some men in their reasoning 
np fkt beyond others, where they seem to be naturaliy of 
equal part^.. A proper and effectual remedy for this wan- 
dering of thoughts I would be glad to find« He that 
shall propose such an one, would, do great service to the. 
studious and contemplative part of mankind, and perhaps 
help unthinking men to become thinking. I must acknow- 
ledge that hitherto 1 have discovered* no other way to 
keep our thpught^ close to their business, but the endea* 
vouring as much as we can, and by frequent attention and 
application, getting die habit of attention and appli- 
cation. He that will observe children, will find, that 
even when they endeavour their utmost, they cannot keep^ 
their minds from stra^ling. The way to cure it, I am 
satisfied, is not angry chiding or beating, for that present- 
ly fills their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or 
confusion <!ian offer to them. To bring back gently their 
wandering thoughts, by leading them into the path, 
and going before them in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke, or so much as taking notice (where 
it can be avoided) of their roving, Ifuppose would sooner 
reconcile and inure them to attention, than all those rough- 
er methods which more distract their thought, and hinder- 
ing the application they would promote, introduce a con- 
trary habit. 
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$.31. Distinction. 
Distinction and divison are (if I mistake not the import 
of the words) very different things ; the one being the per- 
ception of a difference that nature has placed in things ; 
the other, our making a division where there is yet none: 
at least, if I may be permitted to consider them in this 
sense, I think I may say of them, that one of them is the 
most necessary and conducive to true knowledge that can 
be; the other, when too much made use of, serves only to 
puzzle and confound the understanding. To observe eve- 
ry the least difference that is in things argues a quick and 
clear sight; and this keeps the understanding steady* and 
right in it!^ way to knowledge. But though it be useful to 
discern every variety that is to be found in nature, yet it 
is not convehient to consider every difference^ that is in 
things, and divide them into distinct classes under every 
snch difference. This will run us, if followed, into parti- 
culars, (for every individual has something that differences 
it from another) and we shall be able to establish no gene* 
ral truths, or else at least shall be apt to perplex the mmd 
about them. The collection of several things into several 
classes, gives the mind more general and larger views; 
but we must take care to unite them only in that, and so 
far as they do agree, for so far they may be united un- 
der the consideration : for entity itself, that comprehends 
aiU things, as general as it. is, may afford us clear and ra- 
tional conceptions. If we would weigh and keep in our 
minds what it is we are considering, that would best in* 
struct us when we should, or should not branch into far- 
ther distinctions, which are to be taken only from a doe 
contemplation of things; to which there is nothing more 
opposite than the art of verbal distinctions, made at plea- 
sure in learned and arbitrarily invented terms, to be ap- 
plied at a venture, without comprehending or conveying 
any distinct notions ; arid so altogether fitted to artificial 
talk, or empty noise in dispute, without any clearing of 
difficulties, or advance in knowledge. Whatsoever sab* 
ject we examine and would get knowledge in, we should, 
I think, make as general and as large as it will bear; nor 
can there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be set- 
tled and determined-: For if that be so, we shall easily 
distinguish it from any other idea, though comprehended 
under the same name. For it is to fence against the 
i-utanglements of equivocal wordis, and the great art of 
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sophrstry whicli lies in them^ that distinctions have been 
I multiplied, and their use thought so necessary. But had 

J every distinct abstract idea a distinct known name, there 

^ would be little need of these multiplied scholastic dis* 

I tinctioDS, though there Would be nevertheless as much 

I need still of the mind's observing the differences that 

^ are in things, and discriminating them thereby one from 

J another. It is not therefore the right way to know- 

„ ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance of 

artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith learned 
^ men's writings are often filled: we sometimes find what 
g they treat of so divided and subdivided, that the mind of 
J, the most attentive reiader loses the sight of it, as it is more 
^, than probable the writer himself did ; for in things crum- 
bled into dust, it is in vain to a£Pect or pretend order, or 
expect clearness. To avoid cpnfusion by too few or too 
many divisions, is a great skill in thinking as well as writ* 
ing, which is but the copying our thoughts ; but what are 
the boundaries of the mean between the two vicious ex- 
cesses on both hands, I think is hard to set down in words: 
clear and distinct ideas is all that I yet know able to regu- 
late it. But as to verbal distinctions received and applied 
jj to common terms, z. ^. equivocal words, they are more 
Ij properly, I think, the business of criticisms and diction- 
aries than of real knowledge and philosophy ; since they» 
for the most part, explain the meaning of words, and give 
us their several significations. The dextrous management 
of terms, and being able to fend and prove with them, I 
know has and does pass in the world for a great part of 
L learning; but it is learning distinct from knowledge; for 
knowledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words; the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we see that there is least use of distinctions 
where there is most knowledge ; I mean in mathematics, 
where men have determined ideas without known names to 
them ; and so there being no room for equivocations, there 
^ is no need of distinctions. In arguing, the opponent uses 
as comprehensive and equivocal terms as he can, to involve 
his adversary in the doubtfulness of his expressions : this 
1 is expected, and therefore the answerer on his side makes 
. it his play to distinguish as much as he can, and thinks ha 
■ can never do it too much ; nor can he indeed in that way 
^ wherein victory may be had without truth and without 
knowledge. This seems to mc to be the art of disputing. 
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Use yoar words as captiously as yoii can in your arguing 
on one side, and apply distinbtions as much as you can on 
the other side to every term, to nonplus your opponent; 
so that in this sort of scholarship, there being no bounds 
set to distinguishing, some men have thought ail acuteness 
to have lain in it ; and therefore in all they have read or 
thought on, their great business has been to amuse tbem* 
selves with distinctions, and multiply to themselves divisions: 
at least, more than the nature of the thing required. There 
seems to me, as I said, to be no other rule &r*this, bui a 
due and right consideration of things as they are in them* 
selves. He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able both to discern 
their differences one from another ; which is really distin- 
guishing: and, where the penury of words affords not terms 
answering every distinct idea, will be able to apply proper 
distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and equivocal 
names be is forced to make use of. This is all the need 
I know of distinguishing terms ; and in such verbal dis^* 
tinctions, each term of the distinction, joined to that whose 
stgnifieation it distinguishes, is but a distinct name for a 
distinct idea. Where they are so, and men have clear aad 
distinct conceptions that answer their verbal distinctioos, 
they are right, and are pertinent as far as they «erve to clear 
any thing in the subject under consideration. And this 
is that which seems to me the proper and only measure 
of distinctions and divisions ; which he that will conduct 
his understanding right, must not look for in the acuteness 
of invention, nor the authority of writers, but will find on- 
ly in the consideration of things themselves^ whether he k 
led into it by his own meditations, or the information of 
books. 

An aptness to jumble things together, wherein can be 
found any likeness, is a fault in the understanding on the 
other side, which will not fail to mislead it, and by thtts 
lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct and ac* 
curate conceptions of them. 

$. 32. SimilieSn. 

To which let me here add another near of kin to this, 
at least in name, and that is letting the mind, upon the 
suggestion of any new notion, run immediately after si- 
miiies to make it the clearer to itself; which, though it 
may be a good way, and useful in the explaining our 
thoughts to others ; yet it is by no means a right method 
to settle true notions of any thing in ourselves, because si* 
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milies always fail in some part, and come short of that ex- 
actness which our conceptions should have to things, if 
we would think aright. This indeed makes men plausible 
talkers; for those are always most acceptable in discourse 
who have the way to let their thoughts into other men's 
minds with the greatest ease and facility ; whether those 
thoughts are well formed and correspond with things, mat- 
ters not; few men care to be- instructed but at an easy rate. 
They, who in their discourse strike the fancy, and take the 
hearers conceptions along with them as fast as their worda 
flowy are the applauded talkers, and go for the only mea 
of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so much to this as 
similes, whereby men think they themaelves understand 
belter, because they are the better understood. But it is 
one thing to think right, and another thing to know the 
right way to lay our thoughts before others with advantage 
and clearness, be they right or wrong. Well-chosen si- 
miles, nietaphors, and allegories, with method and order, 
do this the best of any things because being taken from 
objects already known, and ^miliar to the understanding* 
they are conceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspon- 
dence being concluded, the thing they are brought to ex- 
plain and elucidate is thought to be understood too. Thus 
fancy passes for knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or with 
design to take away that ornament of speech ; my business 
here is oot with rhetoricians and orators, but with philo- 
sophers and lovers of truth ; to whom I would beg leave 
to give tills one rule whereby to try whether, in the appli- 
cation of their thoughts to any thing for the improvement 
of their knowl^dge^ they do in truth comprehend the mat- 
ter before them really such as it is in ttsel£ The way to 
discover this is to observe whether, in the laying it before 
themselves or others, they make use only of borrowed re- 
presentations, and ideas foreign to the things, which are 
applied to it by way of accommodation, as bearing some 
proportion or imagined likeness to the subject under con- 
sideration. Figured and metaphorical expressions do well 
to illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas which the 
mind is not yet thoroughly accustomed to ; but then they 
must be made use of to illustrate ideas that we already have, 
not to paint to us those which we yet have not. Such bor* 
rowed and allusive ideas may follow real and solid truth* 
to set it off when found; but must by no means be set in 
its place, and taken for it. If all our search has yetreached 

VOL. II. 2 z 
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no farther than simile atid metaphor, we may assure oui^ 
sdves we rather fancy than know^ and have not yet pene- 
trated into the inside and reality of the thing, be it what it 
will, but content oursdves with what our imaginations, not 
things themselves, furnish us with. 
§. is. Absent. 
In the whole conduct of the understanding, there isno- 
thin^r of more moment than to know when and where, and 
how far to give assent; and possibly there i& nothing hard- 
er. It is very easily said, and nobody questions it, that 
giving and withholding our assent, and the degrees of it^ 
should be regulated by the evidence which things carry 
with them ; and yet we see )nen are not the better for ibis 
rule; some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds; 
some upon no grounds, and some contrai^ to appearance: 
some admit of certainty, and are not to be moved in what 
they hold : others waver in every thing, and there want 
not those that reject all as uncertain. What then shall a 
novice, nn inquirer, a stranger do in the case ? I answer, 
use his eyes. There is a correspondence in tbiags, and 
agreement and disagreement in ideas, discernible in very 
different degrees, and there are eyes in men to see them, 
if tbey please ; only their eyes may be dimmed or dazzled, 
and the discerning sigtit in them impaired or lost. Inter- 
est and passion dazzles; the custom of arguing on any side, 
even against our persuasions, dims the understanding! 
and makes it by degrees lose the faculty of discerning clear- 
ly between truth and falsehood, and so of adhering to the 
right side. It is not safe to play with errour, and dress it 
up to ourselves or others in the shape of truth. The mind 
by degrees loses its natural relish of real solid truth, is re- 
conciled insensibly to any thing that can be dressed up io^ 
lo any feint appearance of it; and if the fancy be allowed 
the place of judgment at first in sport, it afterwards comes 
by use to usurp it ; and what is recommended by this 
flatterer (that studies but to please) is received for good. 
There are so many ways of fallacy, such arts of giving 
colours, appearances and resemblances by this court-dres- 
ser, the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing 
but truth itself, very careful not to make his mind subser- 
vient to any thing else„ cannot but be caught. He that 
has a mind to believe, has half assented already; and 
be that by often arguing against his own sense, imposes 
falsehood on others, is not far from believing himself.— 
This takes away the great distance there is betwixt truth 
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and falsehood ; it brings them almost together, and makes 
it no great odds, in things that approach so near, which 
you take ; and when things are brought to that pass, pas- 
sion, or interest, &c. easily, and without being perceived, 
determine which shall be the right. 

^ 84. Indifferency, 
I ht^ve said nbove, that we should keep a perfect indif- 
ferency, for all opinions, not wish any of them true, or 
try to make^them appear so; but being indifferent, receive 
and embrace them according as evidence, and that alone, 
gives the attestation of truth. They that do thus, i, e. 
keep their minds indifferent to opinions, to be determined 
only by evidence, will always find the understanding has 
perception enough to distinguish between evidence and no 
evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful; and if they neither 
give nor refuse their assent but by that measure, they will 
be safe in the opinions they have. Which being perhaps 
but few, this caution will have also this good in it, that 
it will put them upon considering, and teach them the ne* 
cessity of examining more than they do ; without which the 
Qiind is but a receptacle of inconsistencies, not the store* 
house of truths. They that do not keep up this indiffer* 
^ncy in themselves for all but truth, not supposed but 
evidenced in themselvesi, put coloured spectacles before 
their eyes, and look on things through false glasses, and 
then think themselves excused in following the false ap- 
pearances, which they themselves put upon them* I do 
not expect that by this way the assent should in every one 
be proportioned to the grounds and clearness wherewith 
every truth is capable to be made out ; or that men should 
be perfectly kept frpm errour : that is more than humai^ 
nature can by any means be advanced to ; I aim at no 
such unattainable privilege; I am only speaking of 
what they should do, who would deal fairly with their 
own minds, and make a right use of their fapulties in the 
pursuit of truth ; we fail them a great deal more than they 
fail us<. It is mismanagement more than want of abilities 
that men have reason to complain of, and which they ac- 
tually do complain of in those that diQer from them, Ete 
that by indifFerency for all but truth, suffers not his assent 
to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it ; will learn tp 
examine, and examine fairly instead ^f presuming^ andno^^ 
body will be at a loss, or in di^nger for want of embracing 
tbose truths which are necessary in his station and cirptimi- 
stances. In any other way bjut thiS| ail the world are bora 
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to orthodoxy ; they imbibe at first the allowed opinions of 
their country and party, and so never quebtioning their 
truth, not one of an hundred ever examines. They are ap- 
p uded for presuming they are in the right. He that 
considers is a foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he may 
deviate from some of the received doctrines there. And 
thus men, without any industry or acquisition of their own» 
inherit local truths (for it is not the same every where) and 
are inured to assent without evidence. Thi^^ influences 
farther than is thought ; for what one of an hundred of the 
zealous bigots in all parties, ever examined the tenets he 
is so stiff in ; or ever thought it his business or duty so to 
do ? It is suspected of luke- warmness to suppose it neces- 
sary, and a tendency to apostacy to go about it. And if 
a man can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce 
for positions, whose evidence he has never once examined, 
and that in matters of greatest concernment to him ; what 
shall keep him from this short and easy way of being in 
the right in cases of less moment ? Thus we are taught to 
clothe our minds as we do our bodies^ after the fashion in 
vo^ue, and it is accounted fantasticalness, c^ something 
wor«^e, not to do so. This custom (which who dares op- 
pose?) makes the short-sighted bigots, and the warier 
sceptics, as far as it prevails : and those that break from 
it are in danger of heresy : for taking the whole world, 
how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy possess together ? 
Though it is by the last alone (which has the good luck to 
- be every where) that errour and heresy are judged of: for 
argument and evidence signify nothing in the case, and 
excuse no where, but are sure to be borne down in all so* 
cieties by the infallible orthodoxy of the place, Whether 
this be the way to truth and right assent, liet the opinions 
that take place and prescribe in the several habitable parts 
of the earth, declare. I never saw any reason yet why 
truth might tiot be trusted on its own evidence : 1 am sure 
if that be not able to support it, thiere is no fence against 
errour; and then truth and falsehood are but names that 
stand for the same things. Evidence therefore is that by 
which alone every man is (and should be) taught to regu- 
late his assent, who is then, and then only, in the right 
way, when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of these 
three states; either wholly ignorant, or as doubting of 
some proposition they have either embraced formerly, or 
ore at present inclined to ; or lastly, they do with assur- 
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ance hold and profess without ever having examined and 
being conrrinced by well-grounded argnoientSr 

The first of tb^e are in the best state of the three, by hav* 
iag their minds yet in their perfect freedom and indiffe- 
rency ; the likelier to pursue truth the better, having na 
bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

J. 35. 

For ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer 
to it than (pinion with ungrounded inclination, which ia 
the great source of errour ; ^ and they are more in danger 
to go out of the way, who are marching under the con« 
dnct of a guide, that it is an hundred to one will mislead 
them^ than he that has not yet taken a step, and is likeli- 
er to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. The 
last of the three sorts are in the worst condition of all ; for 
if a man can be persuaded and fully assured of any thing 
for a truth, without having examined, what is there that 
he may not embrace for truth ? and if he has given him- 
self up to believe a lie, what means is there left to recover 
one who can be assured without examining? To the other 
t^o this I crave leave to say, that as be that is ignorant is 
ID the best state of the two, so he should pursue truth in a 
method suitable to that state ; i. e. by inquiring directly 
into the nature of the thing itself, without minding the 
opinions of others, or troubling himself with their ques- 
tions or disputes about it ; but to see what he himself can, 
sincerely searching after truth, find out. He that pro- 
ceeds upon other principles in bis inquiry into any 
sciences, though he be resolved to examine them and 
judge of them freely, does yet at least put himself on 
that side, and post himself in a party which he will not 
quit till he be beaten out ; by which the mind is insensibly 
engaged to make what difference it can, and so is unawares 
biassed. I do not say but a man should embrace some 
opinion when he has examined, else he examines to no 
purpose; but the surest and safest way is to have no opin- 
ion at all till he has examined, and that without any the 
least regard to the opinions or systems of other men about 
it. For example, were it my business to understand phy- 
sic, would not the safe and readier way be to consult na*^ 
Cure herself, and inform myself in the history of dis^^ases 
and their cures ; than espousing the principles of the dog- 
matists, methodists, or chemists, to engage in all the dis- 
putes concerning either of those systems, and suppose it to 
be true, till I have tried what they can say to beat me out 
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of it ? Or, supposinf^ that Hippocrates, or any other, 
book, infallibly contains the whole art of physic; would 
not the direct way be to study, read, and consider that 
book, weigh and compare the parts of it to find the truth, 
rather than espouse the doctrines of any party? who, 
though they acknowledge his authority, have already inr 
terpreted and wire-drawn all his text to their own sense; 
the tincture whereof when I have imbibed, I am more in 
danger to misunderstand his true meaning, than if I had 
come to him with a mind unprqiossessed by doctors and 
commentators of my sect ; whose reasonings, interpreta- 
tion, and language, which I have been used to, will of 
course make all chime that way, apd make another, aud 
perhaps the genuine meaning of the authors seem harsb^ 
strained, and uncouth to me. For words having natural- 
ly none of their own, carry that signification to the hear- 
er, . that he is used to put upon them, whatever be the 
sense of him^ that uses them. This, I think, is visibly so; 
and if it be, he that begins to have any doubt of ^joy of his 
tenets, which he received without examination, ought, a^ 
much as he can, to put himself wholly into tfiis state of 
Ignorance in reference to that question ; and throwing 
wholly by all his former notions, and the opinions of others, 
examine, with a perfect indifferency, the question in iti 
source; without any inclination to either side, or any 
regard to his or others, unexamined opinions. This I 
own is no easy thing to do; but I am not inquiring th^ 
easy way to opinion, but the right way to truth; which they 
must follow who will deal fairly with their own understand- 
ings and their own souls. 

$. 36. Question. 

The indifferency that I here propose will also enabl? 
them to state the question right, which they are in doubt 
about, without which they can never come to a fair and 
clear decision of it. 

§. 37. Perseverance. 

Another fruit from this indifferency, and the consider- 
ing things in themselves abstract from our own opinions 
and other men's notions and discourses on them, will be 
. that each man will pursue his thoughts in that method 
which will be most agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
and to his apprehension of what it suggests to him ; io 
which he ought to proceed with regularity and constancy, 
until he come to a well-grounded resolution wherein he 
may acquiesce. If it be objeeted that this will require 
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^vcry mAii to be a scholar, and quit all his other business, 
and betake liimself whdlly to study; I answer, I propose 
Ao more to any one than he has time for. Some men's 
**late and condition requires no great extent of knowledge; 
the necessary provision for life swallows the greatest part 
of their time. But one man'a want of leisure id no excuse 
for the oscitancy and ignorance of those who have time 
to spare ; and every one has enough to get as much know- 
ledge as is required and expected of him^ and he that 
does not tliat, is in love with ignorance, and is account-^ 
able for it. 

§• 38. Presumption. 
The variety of distempers in men^s minds is as great aft 
of those in their bodies; some are epidemic, few escape 
them ; and every one too, if be would look into himself, 
would find some defect of his particular genius. There is 
scarce any one without some idiosyncrasy that be sufFerft 
by. This man presumes upon his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need ; and so thinks it superfluous 
labour to make any provision before-hand. His un« 
derstanding is to him like Fortunatus's purse^ which is 
always to furnish him, without ever putting any thing 
into it before-hand ; and so he sits still satisfied, without 
endeavouring to store his understanding with know- 
ledge. It is the spontaneous product of the country^ 
and what need of labour in tillage? Such men may 
spread their native riches before the ignorant; but they 
vrere best not come to stress and trial with the skilful. We 
are born ignorant of every thing. The superficies of things 
that surrouud them, make impressions on the negligent, 
but nobody penetrates into the inside without labour, at- 
tention, and industry. Stones and timber grow of them- 
selves, but yet there is no uniform pile with symmetry and 
convenience to lodge in without toil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we must bring it home piece-meal, and there set it 
up by our own industry, or else we shall have nothing 
but darkness and a chaos within, whatever order and light 
there be in things without us. 

5. S9. Despondency. 
On the other side, there are others that depress their 
own mindf, despond at the first diflSculty, and conclude 
that the getting an insight in any of the sciences, or mak- 
ing any progress in knowledge farther than serves their 
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ordinary business, is above their capacities. These sit 
still, because they think tbey have not legs to go; as the 
others I last mentioned do, because they think they have 
wings to fly, and can soar on high when they please. To 
these latter one may for answer apply the proverb, " Use 
legs and have legs" Nobody knows what strength of 
parts he has till he has tried them. And of the under- 
standing one may most truly say, that its force is greater 
generally than it thinks, till it is put to it. ^^ Viresque 
acquirit eundo." 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set the 
mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to the 
business; for it holds in the struggles of the mind as ia 
those of war, " Duin putant se vincere vicere :" A per- 
suasion that we shall overcome any difficulties that we 
meet with in the sciences, seldom fails to carry us through 
them. Nobody knows the strength of bis mind, and th? 
force of steady and regular application, till he has tried. 
This is certain, he that sets out upon weak legs, will not 
only go farther, but grow stronger too than one, who with 
a vigorous constitution and firm limbs, only siis still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe in them- 
selves when the mind frights itself (as.it often does) with 
any thing reflected on in gross, and transienily viewe(r 
confusedly, and at a distance. Things thus offered to the 
mind, carry the show of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapt up in impenetrable obscurity. 
But the truth is, these are nothing but spectres that the 
understanding raisesito itself to flatter its own laziness. It 
sees nothing distinctly in things remote, and ia a huddle; 
and therefore concludes too faintly, that there is nothing 
more clear to be discovered in them. It is but to ap» 
proach nearer, and that miat of our own raising that enve- 
loped them will remove; and those that in that mist ap- 
peared hideous giants not to be grappled with, will be 
found to be of the ordinary and natural size and shape. 
Things, that in a remote and confused view seem very ob- 
scure, must be approached by gentle and regular steps; 
and what is most visible, easy and obvious in them first 
considered. Reduce them into their distinct parts ; and 
then in their due order bring all that should ^be known 
concerning every one of those parts into plain and simple 
questions ; and then what was thought obscure, perplexed, 
and too hard for our weak parts, will lay itself open to the 
understanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 
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which before it was' awed with, and kept at a dittance from^ 
as wholly mysterious. I appeal to my reader's experience^ 
whether this has never happened to him, especially when, 
busy oo one thing, be has occasionally reflected on another. 
I a^k him whether he has never thus been scared with a 
andden opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet have va^ 
nished, when he has seriously and methodically applied 
himself to the consideration of this seeming terrible sub- 
ject; and there has been no other matter of astonishment 
left, but that he amused himself with so discouri^ng a 
prospect of his own raising, about a matter, which in the 
handling was found to have nothing in it more strange nor 
intricate than several other things which he had long since,' 
and with ease nmstered. This experience would teach us 
how to deal with such bugbears another time, which should 
rather serve to excite our vigour than enerva^ our industry. 
The surest way for a learner in this, as in all other cases, 
is not to advance by jumps and large strides ; let that whichi 
he sets himself to learn next, be indeed the nexi; i. e, a« 
nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is possible ; 
let it be distinct but not remote from it : Let it be new, and 
"what he did not know before, that the understanding may 
advance; but let it be as little at once as may be, that its 
advances may be clear and sure. All the ground that it 
gets this way it will hold. This distinct gradual growth 
in knowledge is firm and sure ; it carries its own light with 
it in every step of its progression in an easy and orderly 
train ; than which there is nothing of more use to the un- 
derstanding. And though this perlfkps may seem a very 
slow and lingering way to knowledge.; yet I dare confi- 
dently afSrm, that whoever will try it in himself, or any 
one he will teach, shall find the advances greater in this 
method, than they would in the same space of time have 
been in any other he could have taken. The greatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things iit 
themselves distinct. And some men give more clear light 
and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a question, 
than others by talking ofrit in gross, whole hours together. 
In this, they who so state a question *do no more but se- 
parate and disentangle the parts of it one from another, 
and lay them, when so disentangled, in their due order* 
This often, without any more ado, resolves the doubt, and 
shows the mind where the truth lies. The agreement of 
li isagreement of the ideas in question^ when they are once 
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separated and diBtioctly considered, is in many cases, pre^ 
sently perceived, and thereby clear and lasting knowledge 
gained ; whereas things in gross taken up together, and so 
lying together in confusion, can produce in the mind but 
a confused, which in effect is no, knowledge ; or at least, 
when it comes to be examined and made use of, will prove 
little better than none. I therefore take the liberty to re- 
peat here again what I have said elsewhere, that in learn- 
ing any thing as little should be prc^osed to the mind at 
once as is possible ; and, that being understood aiid fully 
aaastered,' to proceed to the next adjoining part jret un- 
known ; simple, unperplexed proposition belonging to the 
matter in hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi- 
pally designed. 

§. 40. Analogif. 
,. Analogy is of great use to the mind in many cases, es- 
pecially in natural philosophy ; and that part of it chiefly 
which consists in happy and successful experiments. But 
liere we must take care that we keep ourselves within that 
wherein the analogy consists* For example, the acid oil 
of vitriol is found to be good in such a case, therefore the 
'spirit of nitre or vinegar may be used in the like case. If 
the good effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, 
the trial may be justified; but if there be something else 
besides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, which produces the 
good we desire in the case ; we mistake that for analogy, 
which is not, and suffer our understanding to be misguided 
by a wrong supposition of analogy where there is none. 
$.41. Auociatiwi* 
Though I have, in the second book of my essay con- 
cerning human understanding, treated of the association of 
ideas ; yet having done it there historically, as giving a 
view of the understanding in this as well as its several other 
ways of operating, rather than designing there to inquire 
into the remedies that ought to be applied to it; it will, 
under this latter consideration, afford other matter of 
thought to those who have a mind to instruct themselves 
thoroughly in the right way of conducting their under- 
standings ; and that 3ie rather, because this, if I mistake 
sot, is as frequent a cause of mistake and errour in us, as 
perhaps any thing else that can be named ; and is a dis- 
ease of the mind as hard to be cured as any; it being a 
very hard thing to convince any one that things are not 
so, and naturally so, as they constantly appear to him. 
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By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the iinder«- 
standing, sandy and loose foundations become infallible 
principles, and will not suffer themselves to be touched or 
questioned ; such unnatural connexions become by custom 
as natural to the mind as sun and light, fire and warmth 
go together, and so seem to carry with them as natural an 
evidence as self-evident truths themselves. And where 
then shall one with hopes of success begin the cure? Many 
men firmly embrace falsehood for truth ; not only because 
they never thought otherwise; but also because^ thus blind- 
ed as they have been from the beginning, they never could 
think otherwise ; at least without a vigour of mind able to . 
contest the empire of habit, and look into its own princi- 
ples ; a freedom which few men have the notion of in them* 
selves, and fewer are allowed the practice of by others ; it 
being the great art and business of the teachers and guides 
in most sects to suppress, as much as they t;an, this fun- 
damental duty which every man owes himself, and is 
the first steady step towards right and truth in the 
whole train of bis actions and opinions* This would give 
one reason to suspect, that such teachers are conscious to\ 
themselves of the falsehood or weakness of the tenets 
they profess, since they will not suffer the grounds where* 
on they are built to be examined ; whereas those who seek 
truth only, and desire to own and propagate nothing else, 
freely expose their principles to the test ; are pleased to 
have them examined; give men leave to reject them if they 
can ; and if there be any thing weak and unsound in them, 
are willing to have it detected, that they themselves as 
well as others may not lay any stress upon any receive4 
proposition beyond what the evidence pf its truths wili 
warrant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of peo- 
ple of principling their children and scholars; which at 
last, when looked into, amounts to no more, but making 
them imbibe their teacher's notions and tenets by an impli- 
cit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whether true or false. 
What colours may be given to this, or of what use it may 
be when practised upon the vulgar, destined tolabour, and 
given up to the service of their bellies, Iwill not here in- 
quire. But as to the ingenious part of mankind, whose con- 
dition allows them leisure, and letters, and inquiry after 
truth ; I can see no other right way of principiing th^m^ 
but to take heed as much as may be^ that in their tez^er 
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yeaiVj ideaSf that have no natural cohesion^ .come jrot U 
be united in their beads; and thatsthis rule be often iocul- 
4:ated to them to be their guide in the whole coarse of 
^eir .live6 and studies, vie. that tliey never suffer any ideas 
to be joined in their under^andings^ in any other or strong- 
er combination than what their own nature and correspond 
4ence give. them; and that they often examine those that 
(hejr find linked together in thetr minds ; whether this as- 
fiociation. of ideas be from the visible agreement that is in 
the ideas themselves, or from the habitual and prevailing 
custom of the mind joining them thus together in thiak- 

i»g. 

This is for caution against this evil, before it be tho- 
roughly rivetted by custom in the understanding; but be, 
that would cure it when habit has established it, must 
jiicely observe the very quick and almost imperceptible 
motions of the mind in its habitual actions What I have 
siiid in another place about the change of the ideas of sense 
into those of judgment, may be proof of this. Let any 
one not skilled in painting be told when he sees bottles 
Wd tob0cco«>ptpes, and other things so painted^ as they are 
in some places shown ; ^ilmt he does not see- protuberances, 
and you will not convince him but by the touch : He will 
not believe that by an instantaneous ledgerdemain- of his 
own thoughts^ one idea is substituted for another. How 
frequent instances may one meet with of this in the argu- 
ings of the learned, who not seldom, in two ideas that th^y 
have been accustomed to join in their minds, substitute 
one for the other ; and, I am apt to think, often without 
perceiving it themselves? This, whilst they are under the 
deceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, 'and they 
applaud themselves as zealous champions for truth, when in* 
deed they are contending for errour. And the confusion 
of two different ideas, which a customary connexion of 
them in tbeir minds hath made to them almost one, fills 
their heads with false views, and their reasonings with false 
consequences. 

§. 42. Fallacies. 

Right understanding consists in tiie discovery and ad- 
herence to truth, and that in the perception of the visible 
er probable agreement or disagreement of ideas, as they 
are affirmed and denied one of another. From whence it 
is evident, that the right use and conduct of the under- 
aianding5 whose business is purely truth-and nothing els^ 
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k, that the mind should be kept in a perfect indifferencj, 
sot inclining to either ude, any farther than evidence set- 
tles it hy knowledge, or the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of assent and belief; but yet it is very bard to 
meet with any discourse wherein pne may not perceive the 
author not only maintain (for that is reasonable and fit) 
but inclined and biassed to one side of the question, with 
marks of a desire that that should be true. If it be asked 
me, how authors who have such a bias and lean to it may 
be discovered? I answer, by observing how in their 
writings or argujngs they are often led by their inclinations 
to change the ideas of the question, either by changing 
\ the terms, or by adding atid joining others^ to them, 
t whereby the ideas under consideration are so varied, as to 

t be more serviceable to their purpose^ and to be thereby 
I brought to an easier and nearer agreement,. or more visi- 
I ble and remoter disagreement one with another. This is 

I plain and* direct sophistry ; but I am far from thinking, 
[ that wherever it is foqnd it is made use of with design tp 

t deceive and mislead the readers.. It is visible that men^s 
( prejudices and inclinations by this way impose often upon 

I * themselves ; and their affection for truth, under their pre* 
j possession in favour of one dde, is the very* thing that 
I leads them from it. Inclination suggests and slides into. 
/ their discourse favourable terms, which introduce favour* 

^ able ideas; till at last by this means that is concluded clear 

I and evident, thus dressed up, which, taken in its native 

{ state, by making use of none but the precise determined 

I ideas, would find no admittance at all. The putting-these 

glosses on what they afiirm, these, as they are thought, 
handsome, easy and graceful explications of what they 
are discoursing on, is so much the character of what is 
called and esteemed writing well, that it is very hard to 
think that authors will ever be persuaded to leave what 
serves so well to propagate their opinions, and procure 
themselves credit in the world, for a more jejune and dry 
way of writing, by keeping to the same terms precisely an- 
nexed to the same ideas ; a sour and blunt stiffness toler«- 
able in mathematicians only, who force their way, and make 
truth prevail by irresistible demonstration. 

Bat yet if authors cannot be prevailed n^itb to quit the 
looser, though more insinuating waiys of writing ; if they 
will not think fit to keep close to truth and instruction by 
unvaried terma» and plain unsophisticated arguments; yet 
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k concerns readers not to be imposed on by fallacies, and 
the prevailing ways of insinuation. To do this, the surest 
and tno&i effectual remedy is to fix in the mind the clear 
and distinct ideas of the question stripped of words ; and 
so likewise in the train of argumentation, to take up the 
author's ideas, neglecting his words, observing how they 
connect or separate those in the question. He that ^oes 
this will be able to cast off all that is superfluous ; be will 
see what is pertinent, what coherent, what is direct to, 
what slides by the question. This will readily show him 
all the foreign ideas in the discourse, and where they were 
brought in ; and though they perhaps dazzled the writer ; 
yet he will perceive that they give no light nor strength to 
his reasoning^. 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way of read- 
ing books with profit, and keeping one's self froni being 
misled by great names or plausible discourses ; yet it being 
bard and tedious to those who have not accustomed them- 
selves to it ; it is not to be expected that every one (amongst 
those few who really pursue truth) should this wdy guard 
his understanding from being imposed on by the wilful, or 
at least undesigned sophistry ; which creeps into most d* 
the books 'of argument. They that write against their 
conviction, or that, next to them, are resolveti to main- 
tain the tenets of a party they were engaged in, can- 
not be supposed to reject any arms that may help to de- 
fend their cause, and therefore such should be read with the 
greatest caution. And they, who write for opinions they 
are sincerely persuaded of, and believe to be true, think 
they may so far allow themselves to indulge their laudable 
affection to truth, as to permit their esteem of it to give 
it the best colours, and set it off with the best expressions 
and dress they can, thereby to gain it the easiest entrance 
into the minds of their readers, and fix it deepest there; 

One of those being the state of mind We may justly 
suppose most writers to be in, it is fit their readers, who 
apply to them for instruction, should not lay by that cau- 
tion which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and §hould 
make them always watchful against whatever might conceal 
or misrepresent it. If they have not the skill of represent- 
ing to themselves the author's sense by pure ideas separated 
from sounds, and thereby divested of the false lights and 
deceitful ornaments of speech; this yet they should do, 
ihey siiould keep the precise question steadily in their 
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mindsj carry it along with them through the wliole dis- 
course, and suffer tiot the least alteration in the terms ei- 
ther by addition, subtraction, or substituting any other. 
This every one can do who ha<5 a mind to it; and he that 
has not a mind to it, it is plain, makes his understanding 
only the warehouse of other men's lumber; I mean false 
and unconcluding reasonings, rather than a repository of 
truth for his own Use; which will prove substantial, and 
stand him in stead, when be has occasion for it. And 
whether such an one deals fairly by his own mind, arid 
conducts his own understanding right, I leave to bis own 
understanding to judge. 

§. 4-8. Fundamental verities. 
The mind of man being very narrow, and so slow in 
making acquaintance with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capable, in a much longer life 
than ours, to know all truths ; it becomes our priKlence* 
in our search after knowledge, to employ our thoughts 
about fundamental and material questions, carefully avoid- 
ing those that are trifling, and not suffering ourselves to 
be diverted from our main even purpose, by those that are 
merely incidentals How much of many young's men's 
time is thrown away in purely logical inquiries, I need not 
mention. This is no better than if a man, who was to be 
a painter, should spend all his time in examining the 
threads of the several cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and brush he intends to 
use in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much worse 
than for a young painter to spend his apprenticeship in 
such useless niceties; for he, at the end of all his pains to 
no purpose, finds that it is not painting, nor any help to 
it, and so is really to no purpose : whereas men designed 
for scholars have often their heads so filled and warmed 
with disputes on logical questions, that they take those airy 
useless notions for real and substantial knowledge, and 
think their understandings so well furnished with science, 
that they heed not look any farther into the nature of 
things, or descend to the mechanical drudgery of experi- 
ment and inquiry. This is so obvious a mismanagement 
of the understanding, and that in the professed way to 
knowledge, that it could not be passed by: to*whiih 
might be joined abundance of questions, and the way of 
handling of them in the schools. What faults in particu- 
lar of this kind, every man is, or may bq guilty of, would . 
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be infinit? to enumerate; it suffices to have shown that su- 
perficial and slight discoveries and observations that cun- 
tain nothing of moment in themselves, nor serve as clues 
to lead us into farther knowledge^ should not be thoughts 
worth our searching after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
basis upon which a great many others rest, and in which 
they have 'their consistency. These are teeming truthsi 
ticb in store, with which they furnish the mind, aod, like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and entertain'*' 
ing in themselves, but give light and evidence to other 
things, that without them could not be seen or known. 
Such is that admirable discovery of Mr. Newton, that all 
bodies gravitate to one another, which may be counted 
as the basis of natural philosophy ; which, of what use 
It is to the understanding of the great frame of our solar 
system, he has to the astonislnnent of the learned world 
shown; and how much farther it would guide us. in othec 
things, if rightly pursued, i$ not yet known. Our Savi* 
our's great rule, that " we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves," is such a fundamental truth' for the regulating 
human society, that, I think, by that alone, one might 
without dif&culty determine all the cases and doubts in so- 
cial morality. These and such as these are the truths we 
should endeavour to find out, and store our minds with. 
Which leads me to another thing in the conduct of the 
understanding that is no less necessary, viz. 
§. 44?. BoUoming. 

To accustom ourselves, in any question proposed, ta 
examine and find out upon what it bottoms. Most of the 
difficulties that come in our way, when well considered 
and traced, lead us to some proposition, which, known 
to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy solution of 
the question ; whilst topical and superfical arguments, of 
which there is store to be found on both sides^ filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copi* 
ous discourse, serve only to amuse the understanding, and 
entertain company without coming to the bottom of the 
question, the only place of rest and stability for an iuqui- 
&iuve mind, whose tendency is only to truth and know- 
ledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whetlier the grand 
seigoor can lawfully take what he will from any of his 
people? This question cannot be reserved without coming 
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to a certainty, whether all men are naturally equal; for 
upon that it turns ; atid that truth well settled in the un« > 
derstanding and carried in the mind through the various 
debates concerniog the various rights of men in society, 
will go a great way in putting an end to them, and show- 
ing on which side the truth is. 

$. 45. Transferring of thoughts. 
There is scarce any thing more for the improvement of 
knowledge, for the ease of life, and the dispatch of busi- 
ness, than for a man to be able to dispose his own 
thoughts ; and there is scarce any thing harder in the whole 
conduct of the understanding than to get a full mastery 
over it. The mind, in a waking man, has always some 
object that it applies itself to ; which, when we are lazy or 
unconcerned, we can easily change, and at pleasure trans- 
fer our thoughts {o another, and from thence to a third, 
which has no relation to either of the former. Hence mea 
I forwardiy conclude, and frequendy say, nothing is so free 
as thought, and it were well it were so ; but the contrary 
i will be found true in several instances ; and there are many 
I cases wherein there is nothing more resty and ungovern- 
\ able than our thoughts : They will not be directed what 
I objects to pursue, nor be taken off from those they have 
I ODce fixed on ; but run away with a man in pursuit of those 
i ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 
I I will not here mention again what I have above taken, 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or forty years standing to a scanty collec- 
tion of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself to a 
I more copious stock, an4 grow into an acquaintance with 
those that would afford more abundant matter, of useful 
contemplation ; it is not of this I am here speaking. The 
inconveniency I would here represent, and find a remedy 
for, is the difficulty there is sometimes to transfer our 
minds from one subject to another, in cases where the 
ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters, that ar^ recommended to our thoughts by any 
of our passions, take possession of our minds with a kind 
of authority, and will not be kept out or dislodged ; but, 
as if the passion that rules were, for the time, the sheriff 
of the place, and came with all the posse, the understand- 
ing is seized and taken with the object it introduces, as if 
it had a legal right to be alone considered there. There 
i^ scarce any body, I think, of so calm a temper who hath 
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not some time feimd tbts tjrranny on bis imderstaodifig, 
and saffered otider the inoonvedience of it. Who is there 
almost, whose miod, at some time or other, love or asger^ 
feaf or grief, has not so fastened to someclc^, that it could 
not turn itself to any other object ? I call it a clog, for it 
hangs upon the mind so as to. hinder iu vigoer and actin« 
ty in the pursuit of other coDtemplatioiIsi ; and advances 
itself little or not at all in the knowledge of the thing which 
it so closely bags and constantly pores on. Men thus pos- 
sessed, are sometimes as if they were so in the worse sense, 
and lay under the power of an enckantment. They see 
nt>t wbat passes before tbeir eyes ; bear not the audible 
discourse of the company ; and when by any strong appli- 
cation to them they are roused a little, they are like men 
brought to themselves from some remote' region ; whereas 
in truth they come no farther than tbeir secret cabinet 
within, where tbey have been wholly taken up with the 
puppeti wfatch is for that time appointed for their enter* 
tainment. The shame that sach dumps cause to well-bred 
peopie, when it carries them away from the cotnpanfi 
where tbey should bear a part in the conversatkni, is a si»* 
fictent argument^ that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
understandings not to have that power over it as to make' 
u^ of it to those purposes^ and on those occasions where* 
in wc have need of its assistance. The mind should be 
always free and ready to turn itself to tbe variety of objects 
that occur, and allow them as much consideration as shall 
for that time be thought fit. To be engrossed so by oae 
object, as not to be prevailed on to leave, it for another 
^ that we judge fitter for our contemplation, is to make it of 
no use to us. Did this state of mind remain aiways^o, 
every one would, without scruple, give it the name of per- 
feet madness ; and whilst it does last, at whatever intervals 
it returns, such a, rotation of thoughts about the same ob« 
ject no more carries us forward towards the attainment of 
knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horse whilst be jogs 
on in bis circular track would carry a man a journey. 

I grant b^metbing must be allowed to legitimate pas- 
sions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, besides 
occasional affections, has beloved studies, and those the 
mind will more closely stick to ; but yet it is best that it 
should be^tilways at liberty, and under the free disposal of 
the man, aiKl to act how and upon what he directs. This 
we should endeavour to obtain, unless we would be can- 
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teot with sach a flaw in our understandings that aovteUmes 
we should be as it were without it ; for it is very littk bet- 
tor than 80 in cases where we cannot make u&e of it to 
those purposes we would, and which stand in present need 
of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this dis« 
ease, we must know the several causes of it, and thereby 
regulate the cure^ if we will hope to labour with success. 

One we have already instanced in, whereof ail men ihat. 
reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often an expe- 
rience in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. A pre- 
vailing passion so pins down our thoughts to the object 
and concern of it, that a man passionately in love cannot 
bring himself to think of his ordinary affairs, or a kind mo- 
ther, drooping under the loss, of a child, is not able to 
bear n part as she was wont in the discourse of the compa- 
ny or conversation of her friends. 

. But though passion be the most obvious and general^ 
yet it is not the only cause that binds up the undersund- 
mg^ ai)d confines it for the time to one object* &om which 
it will not be taken off. 

Beaidea this, we may often find that the understanding, 
when it has « while employed itself upon a subject which 
either cbaucey or some slight accident, offered to it, with- 
out the interest or recommendation of any passion ; works 
itself into a warmth, and by degrees gets into a career^ 
whereiOf like a bowl down a hill, it increases its motion 
by going, and will not be stopped or diverted ; though, 
when the beat is over, it sees all this earnest application 
was about a trifle not worth a thought, and all the pains 
^employed about it lost labour. 

• There is a third sort, if I mistake not, yet lower than 
ibis; it is a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the 
understandiipg, wherein, during the fit, it plays with and 
dandles spme insignificant puppet to no end, nor with any 
design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off from it. — 
Thus some Urivial sentence, or a scrap ot poetry, will some- 
ititnes get into men's heads, and make suct^ a chiming there, 
that there is no stilling of it ; no peace to be obtained, nor 
attention to any thing else, but this impertinent guest will 
lake up the mind and possess the thoughts in spite of all 
endeavoiurs to get rid of it.« >\'hether every one hath ex- 
perimented in themselves this troublesome intrusion of 
iH>m^ frisking: ideas which thus importune the understaad- 
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irtfr, and hinder it from being better employed, I know 
not. But persons of very good parts, and those more than 
one, I have heard speak and complain of it themselves. — 
The reason I have to make this doubt, is from whftt I 
have known in a case something of kin to thi^ though 
much odder, and that is of a sort of visions that some peo* 
pie have lying quiet, but perfectly awake, in' the dark^ or 
with their eyes shut. It is a great variety of faces, most 
commonly very odd ones, that appear to them in a train 
one after another; so that having had just the sight of the 
One, it immediately passes away to give place to another, 
that the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an exit 
as its leader ; and so they march on in a constant succes- 
sion ; nor can any one of them by any endeavour be stop- 
ped or retained beyond the instant of its appearance, but 
is thrust out by its follower, which- will have its turn.— 
Concerning this fantastical phsenomenon I have talked 
with several people, wbfereof some have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with it, and others have been so wholly strangers 
to it that they could hardly be brought to conceive or be- 
lieve it. I knew a lady of excellent parts^ who bad got 
past thirty without having ever bad the least notice of any 
such thing ; she was so great a stranger to it, that when 
she heard me and another talking of it, could scarce for- 
bear thinking we bantered her ; but some time after drink- 
ing a large dose of dilute tea, (as she was ordered by a 
physician) going to bed, she told us at next meeting, that 
she had now experimented what our discourse had much ado 
to persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of faces 
in a long train, succeeding one another as we had de- 
scribed; they were all strangers and intruders, such as. 
she had no Acquaintance with before, nor sought after 
then ; and sis they cdnie of themselves they went too; none 
of them stayed a moment, nor could be detained by all 
the endeavours she could' use, but went on in tbetr solemn 
procession, just appeared and then vanished. This odd 
phsenomenon seems to have a mechanical cause, and to 
depend upon the matter and motion of the blood or aninial 
spirits. '^ 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know no way 
to set the mind free and at liberty, to prosecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay the p 
present passion, or counterbalance it with another; wbicb 
IS an art to be got by study, and acquaint^nco with tte. 
passions. 
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Those who find themselves apt to be carriec)' away with 
ihe spontaneons current of their tlwn thoughts; not excited 
by any passion or interest, must be very wary and earefal 
In^n the iristances of it to stop-ii, and never humotir their 
minds in being thus triflingly btifsy. Men know the* value 
of their porporeal liberty, and therefore suffer rfot witting* 
ly fetters and chains to be put upon them. To have the 
mind captivated is> for the time, certainly the greater evil 
pf the two, and deserves our utmost care and endeavours, 
to preserve the freedom of our better part. In this case 
our pains will not be lost; striving and struggling will pre- 
vail, if we constantly, on all such occasions, make use of 
it. We must never indulge these trivial attentions of 
thought ; as soon as we find the mird makes itself a busi- 
ness of nothing, we should immediately disturb and check 
it, introduce new and more serious considerations, and 
not leave till we have beaten it off* from the pursuit it was 
upon. This, at first, if we have let the'contrary practice 
grow to an habit, will perhaps be difficult ; but constant 
endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at last make it 
easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and can 
commtrnd his mind ofi^at pleasure from incidental and un- 
designed pursuits, it may not be amiss for him to go on 
farther, and make attempts upon meditations of greater 
moment, that at the last he may have a full power over 
his own mind, and be so fully master of his own thoughts, 
as to be able to transfer them from one subject to another, 
with the same ease that he can lay by any thing he has in 
his band, and take something else that he has a mind to 
in the room of it. This liberty of mind is* of great use 
both in business and study, and he that has got it will 
have no small advantage of ease and dispatch in all that 
is the chosen and useful employment of his understand* 
ing. 

The third and last way which I mentioned the mind to 
be sometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of some 
particular words or sentence in the memory, and, as it 
were, making a noise in the bead, and the like, seldom 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very loosely and 
negligently employed. It were better indeed to be with- 
out such impertinent and useless repetitions ; any obvious 
idea, when it is roving carelessly at a venture, being of 
mbre use, and apter to suggest something worth considera- 
tion^ than the insignificant buz? of purely empty sounds. 

\ 
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Bn^ since tfae rpusiag of the mmd^ and setliog the un^- 
elBD^ing on work with aome degrees of vigour, does for 
tb.e iDOft pari presently set it free from tb^se idle compan* 
Umi; it may not be amiss^ whenever We find ourselves trou« 
bled with diem, to make, use of so profitable « remedy that 
is a^w^fH at band^ 
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SOME THOUGHTS 



CONCEBNING 



READING AND STUDY 



f OR A 



GENTLEMAN. 



READING is for the improvement of the understand* 
ing. 

The iaif^rovement of the understanding is for two ends; 
first, for our own increase of knowledge ; secondly, to e»« 
able us to deliver and make out that knowledge to others. 

The latter of these, if it be not the chief end of study ia 
a ^ntleman ; yet it is at least equal to the other, siiice the 
greatest part of his business and usefulness in the world ia 
by the influence of what he says, or writes to others. 

The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the extent 
of our ideas. Therefore be, who would be universally 
knowing, must acquaint himself with the objects of aU 
sciences. But this is not necessary to a gentleman, whose 
proper calling is the service of his country; and so ii 
most properly concerned in moral and political knowledge; 
and thus the studies, which more immediately belong to 
bis catling, are those which treat of virtues and vices, of 
civil society, and the arts of government; and will take itt 
also law arid history. 

It is enough for a gentleman to be furnished with the 
ideas beloirging to his calling, which he will find in the 
books that treat of the matters above-mentioned. 

But the next step towards the improvement of his un* 
derstanding, must be, to observe the connexion of these 
ideas in the propositions, which those books hold forth^ 
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and pretend to teach as truths ; which till a num can ja<il^ 
whether they be truths or no, his understanding is but lit- 
tle improved; and he doth but think and talk after the 
books that he hath read, without having any knowledge 
thereby. And thus men of much reading are greatly 
learned, but may be little knowing. 

The third and last step therefore, in improving the un- 
derstanding, is to find out upon what foundation any pro- 
position advanced bottoms ; and to observe the connexipu 
of the intermediate ideas, by which it is joined to that 
foundation, upon which it is erected, or that principle, 
from which it is derived. This, in short, is right reason- 
ing; and by this way alone true knowledge is to begot 
by reading and studying. 

When a man, by use, hath got this faculty of observing 
and judging of the reasoning and coherence of what he 
reads, and how it proves what it pretends to teach ; he is 
then, and not till then, in the right way of improving his 
understanding, and enlarging his knowledge by reading. 

But that, as have I said, being not all that a gentleman 
should aim at in reading, he should farther take care to 
improve himself in the art also of speaking, that so he n&ay 
be able .to make the best*use of what be knows-. -. 

The art of speaking well consists chiefly in two things 
viz. perspicuity and right reasoning. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper teems for the 
ideas or thoughts, which he would have pass from his own 
mind into that of another man. It is this^ that gives them 
Hn easy entrance ; and it is with delight, that men hearken 
to those, whom they easily understand ; whereas what is 
obscurely said,- dying, as it is spoken, is usually not only 
lost,* but creates a prejudice in the bearer^ as if. he that 
spoke knew not what he said, ,or was afraid to have it un-* 
.derstood. 
' The way to obtain this, is to read such books as are al- 
lowed to be writ with thegreatest clearness and propriety, in 
the language that a man uses. An .author excellent in this 
faculty, as well as several others, is Dr. Tillotson^ late 
archbishop of Canterbury, in all that is published of bis. 
I have chosen rather to propose this pattern, for the attain- 
ment of the art of speaking clearly, than those who give rules 
about it ; since we are more apt to learn by example, than 
by direction. But if any one hath a mind to consult the 
masters in the art of speaking and writing, ii.e may find 
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irt 'tnWy ^* De Oratore," and another treatise of his called. 
Orator; and in Quintilian's Institutions; and Boileau'a 
" Traite du Sublime"* ; instructions concerning this, and 
the other parts of speaking well. 

Besides perspicuity, there must be also right reasoning; 
without which, perspicuity serves but to expose the speak- 
er. And for the attaining of this, I should propose the 
constant reading of Chillingworth, who by his example 
will teach both perspicuity, and the way of right reason- 
ing, better than any book that I know ; and therefore will 
ileserve to be read upon that account over and over again; 
not to say any thing of his argument. 

Besides these books in English, Tully, Terence, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Caesar's Commentaries, may be read to form 
one's mind to a relish of a right way of speaking and 
writing. 

The books I have hitherto mentioned have been in order 
only to writing and speaking well; not but that they will 
deserve to be read upon other accounts. 

The study of morality, I have above mentioned as that 
that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, but in 
order to his business as a gentleman. Of this there are 
books enough writ both by ancient and modern philoso- 
phers ; but the morality of the gospel doth so exceed them 
all, that, to give a man a full knowledge of true morality, 
I shall send him to no other book, but the New Testa- 
ment. But if he hath a mind to see how far the heathen 
world carried that science, and whereon they bottomed 
their ethics, he will be delightfully and profitably enter- 
tained in Tully's Treatises " De Officiis." 

Politics contains two parts, very different the one from 
the other. The one, containing the original of societies^ 
and the rise and extent of political power ; the other, the 
art of governing men in society. 

The first of these hath been so bandied among^ us, for 
these sixty years backward, that one can hardly miss books 
of this kind. Those, which I think are most talked of in 
English, are the first book of Mr. Hooker's " Ecclesiastical 
Polity," and Mr. Algernon Sydney's " Discourses con*- 
cerning Government." The latter of these I never read. 
Let roe here add, " Two Treatises of Government," 

* That treatise is a tfanslation from Longinvs. 
VOL JI. 3 c 
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printed in 1690* ; and a treatise of " Civil Polity," prin^ 
cd this yearf . To these one may a^d, Puffendorf " De 
OflScio Horoiois & Civis," and ** De Jare natarali k 
Gentium ;^' which last is the best book of that kind. 

As to the other part of politics, which concerns the art 
of government ; that, I think, is best to be learned by ex* 
perience and history, especially that of a man's own coun- 
try. And therefore I think an English gentleman should 
be well versed in the history of England, taking bis rise as 
far back as there are any records of it ; joining with it 
the laws that w^e made in the several ages, as he goes 
along in his history ; that he may observe from thence the 
several turns of stat^, and how they have been produced. 
In Mr. Tyrell's History df England, he will find all along 
those several aqthors • which have treated of our affairs, 
and which he may have recourse to, concerning any point, 
which either his curiosity or judgment shall lead him tt 
inquire into. 

With the history, be may also do well to read the 
cient lawyers'; such as Bracton, ** Fleta," HeninghanH 
** Mirrour of Justice,*' my lord Coke's " Second Insti- 
tutes," and the *^ Modus tenendi Parliamentum ;" and 
others of that kind which he may find quoted in the lato 
controversies betweeen Mr. Petit, Mr Tyrrel, Mr. At- 
wood, &c. with Dr. Brady ; as :al80, I suppose in Sad- 
ler's Treatise of ** Rights of the Kingdom, and Customs; 
of our Ancestors,"' whereof the first edition fe the best^ 
wherein he will find the ancient constitution of the govern- 
ment of England. 

There are. two volumes of " State Tracts*' printed 
(>ince the revolution, in whic^ there are many things re- 
lating to the government of England^:. 

As for general history, Sir Walter Raleigh and Dr. 
Howell, are books to be had. He, who hath a mind to 

* These two treatises are written by Mr. Locke himse}^. 

+ ** Civil Polity. A treatise concerning the nature of government.** 
&c. 1703, in 8V0. Written by Peter Paxton, m. d. 

\ We have now two collections of State Tracts ; one, in two v«- 
lunies in folio, printed in 1689 and 1693, contains several treatises re- 
lating to th^ government from the year 1660 to 1669 ; and the otbeKi 
in three volumes in folio, printed in I705i 1706, and 1707, is a " Col- 
lection of Tracts, put)lished on occasion of the late revolution in 168S| 
and during the icign of K. William III.*' These collections might 
have been naade more complete and more convenient ; eipecialij the 
'first, which is extremely defective and incorrect. ' 
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IfllDcb. &rtber into that ocean, may consult Wbear'g 
*' Methodus legend! Historias,", o^the last edition ; which 
^ill direct him to the authors he is to read, and the me* 
t^iod wherein he is to read them. 

To the reading of history, chronology and geography 
Ve absolutely necessary. 

In geography, we have two general ones in English^ 
Heylin and Moll; which is the best of therii, I know not; 
having not been much conversant in either of them* Qut^ 
the last, I should think to be of most use; because of the 
new discoveries that are made every day, tending to the 
perfection of that science. Though, I believe, that the 
countries, which Heylih mentions, are better treated of. 
by him, bating what new discoveries since his time have 
ajdded. 

These two books contain geography in general, but 
fyhether an English gentleman would think it worth his 
imie to bestow much pains upon that ; though without it 
he cannot well understand a Gazette; it is certain he can- 
fat well be without Camden's *^ Britannia," which is much 
enlarged in the last English edition. A good coUectioa. 
of maps is also neceiSsary. - 

To geography, books of trayeU may be added. In that 
I^ind, the collections made by our countrymen, Hackluyt 
and Purchas, are very good. There is also a very good 
collection made by Thevenot in folio, in French ; and by 
{tamuzion, in Italian; whether translated into English or 
Aq, I know not. There are also several good books of 
travels of Englishmen pubUshed, as l^andys. Roe, Brown,' 
Qage, and Dampier. 

There are also several voyages in French, which are 
very good, as Pyrard,* Bergeron,f Sagard,^ Bernier,|| 
&c. whether all of tbem are translated into English, I 
inow not. 

There is at present a very good <* collection of voyages 

* '' Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval. Contenaot &a navigation 

auz Indes OrientaleB^ Maldivoes> Moluques, Bresil*'* Paris 1619« svo, 

«'d edit. > ' / . . ; ' 

' f ^ Relation des Voyages en Tartarie, &c. Le tout recueilli par 

Pierre Bergeron.*' Paris 1634, tvo. < 

I *' Le grand Voyage des H4iroas, aitues en PAmerique, &c* Par F. 
Oab. Sagard Theodot.** Paris, 16S2, svo. 

H ** Memoires de I'Empire du Grand Mogol, etc par Frapcit Ber- 
T&u^** Paris 1670 & 1671, s vol. in ismo^ 
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BXkd travels,** never before in English, and stich as are out 
of print; now printing by Mr. ChurcfailLf 

There are besides these a vast number of other travels; 
a sort of books that have a very good mixture of delight 
and usefulness. To set them down all, would take up too 
much time and room. Those I have mentioned are enough 
to begin with. 

Ab to chronology, I think Helvicus the best for common 
use; which is not a book to be read, but to lie by, and be 
consulted upon occasion. He that hath a mind to look 
farther into chronology, may get Tallent's ^* Tables,'' and 
Strauchius's ** Breviarum Temporum," and may to those 
add Scaliger ** De Emendatione Temporum,'^ and Peta- 
vias, if he hath a mind to engage deeper in that study. 

Those, who are accounted to have writ best particular 
parts of our English history, are Bacon, of Henry VIj. ; 
and Herbert of Henry VIII. Daniel also is co^ia^eoSffd;^ 
and Burnet's ^* History of the Reformation.'* 

Marianna's <* History of Spain," and Thuaft/i^s's ** His* 
** tory of his own Time," atid Philip de Comihes ; are of 
great and deserved reputation. 

Tiiere are also several French and Engj^sh memoirs 
and ct^llections, such as la Rochefoucaolt, Meivil, Bush- 
worth, &c. which give a great light to tho^e who have a 
mtfid to look into what l^th past in Europe this last age. 
To fit a gentleman for the conduct of himself, whether 
as a private man, or as interested in the government of his 
country^ nothing can be more necessary than the know- 
ledge of men ; which, though it be to be had chiefly from 
experience, and, next to that, from a judicious reading of 
history ; yet there are books that of purpose treat of hu- 
man nature, which help to give ad insight into it. Snch 
are those treating of the passions, and how they are ttibved; 
whereof Aristotle in his second book of Rhetoric hath ad- 
mirably discoursed, and that in a little compass. I think 
this Rhetoric is translated into English; if not, it may be 
had in Greek and Latin together. 

La Bruyere's '^ Characters" are also an admirable piece 
<^f minting ; I think it is also translated out of French ia«- 
to English. 

Satyricai writings also, such as Juvenal, and Peruus, 

f That collection of voj^ages sod travels was publiibed an. 1704, ia. 
4 vols in fpl. 
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and above all Horace : though they paint the deformities 
of men, yet they thereby teach us to know them. 

There is another use of reading, which is for diversion 
and delight. Such are poetical writings, especially dra- 
matic, if they be free from profaneness, obscenity, and what 
corrupts good manners; for such pitch should not be han- 
dled. 

Of all the books of fiction, I know none that equals 
" Cervantes*b History of Don Quixote" in usefulness, plea- 
santry, and a constant decorum.. And indeed no writings 
can be pleasant, which have not nature at the bottom, and 
ar^ not drawn after her copy. 

There is another sort of books, which I had almost for- 
got, with which a gentleman's stud; ought to be well fur- 
nished, viz. dictionaries of all kinds. For the Latin 
tongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepin, and Robert Stephen's 
** Thesaurus Linguae Latinae," and *' Vossii Etymolo- 
gicum Linguae Latinae." Skinner's " Lexicon Etyinolo- 
gicum/' is an excellent one of that kind, for the English 
tongue. Cowell's ^ Interpreter" is useful for the law 
terms. Spelman's *^ Glossary" is a very useful and learn- 
ed book. And Selden's •* Titles of " Honour," a gentle- 
man should not be without. Baudrand hath a very good 
*' Geographical Dictionary." And there are several his- 
torical ones, which are pf use ; as Lloyd's, Hc^ffman's, 
Moreri's. And Bayle's incomparable dictionary, is some- 
thing of the' same kind. He that hath occasion to look 
into books written in Latin since the decay of the Roman 
empire, and, the purity of the Latin tongue, cainnotbe well 
without Du Gauge's *^ Glossarium mediae & infimae La- 
tinitatis." 

Among the books above set down, I mentioned Vossius's 
^< Etymologicnm Linguae Latinae ;" all his works are late- 
ly printed in Holland in six tomes. They are fit books 
K>r a gentleman's library, containing very learned discourses 
concerning all the sciences. 
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CHAP. I. 

1 , 

OF MATTER AND MOTION. 

lUTATTER is an extended solid substance ; which being 
'^^ comprehended under distinct surfaces, make so many 
particular distinct bodies. 

Motion is so well known by the sight and touch, that 
to use words to give a clear idea of it, would be in Yain« 

Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion, or rest. 

There is as much force required to put a body, which 
is in motion, at rest ; as there is to set a body, which is at 
rest, into motion. 

No parcel of matter can give itself either motion or rest, 
iand therefore a body at rest will remain so- eternally, ex- 
cept some external cause puts it in motion ; and a body in 
motion will move eternally, unless some external cause 
stops it. 

A body in motion will always move on in a straight line, 
unless it be turned out of it by some external caude ; be- 
cause a body can no more alter the determination of its 
motion, than it can begin it, alter or stop its motion itself. 

The swiftness of motion is measuredby distance of place 
and length of time wherein it is performed, For instance, 
if A and B, bodies of equal or different bigness, move each 
of them an inch in the same time; their motions are equal- 
ly swift; but if A moves two inches, in the time whilst B 
is nioving one inch ; the motion of A is twice as swift aa 
that of B. 
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The quantity of motion is measured by the gwiftoess of 
the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, takea 
together. For instance, if A, a body equal to B> moves 
as swift as B ; then it hath a^ equal quantity of motion. 
If A hath twice as much matter as B, and moves equally 
as swift, it hath double the quantity of motion ; and so in 
proportion. 

It appears, as far as human observation reaches, to be a 
settled law of nature, that all bodies have a tendency, at- 
traction, or gravitation towards one another. 

The «ame force, applied to twt> different bodies, pro- 
duces always the same quantity of motion in each of them. 
For instance, let a boat which with its lading is one ton, 
be tied at a distance to another vessel, whfch with its lad- 
ing is ti^enty-six tons; if the rope that ties them together 
be pulled, either in the Ifess or bigger of these vessels, ihe 
less of the two, in their approach one to another, will move 
twenty six feet, while the other moves bat one foot. 

Wherefore the quantity of matter in the earth being 
twenty-six times more than in the moon ; the motion m 
tbe moon towards the earth, by the common force of at- 
traction^ by which they are impelled towards' oiie anodier, 
will be twenty-six times us fa6t aa in theeacth ; ihatis, the 
moon will move twenty-six miles towards the earth, for 
every mile the earth moves towards the mooRw 

Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of bodies to- 
vards one another, that in the lesser is^ considered as gra- 
vitation; and that in the bigger as attraction ; because the 
motion of the lesser bpdy (by reason of its much greater 
swifti^ss) is alone taken notice of. 

This attraction is the strongest, the nearer the attract*- 
ing bodies are to each other; and, in dii&rent distances 
of the same bodies, is reciprocally in the duplicate propor- 
tion of those distances. For instance, if two bodies at a 
given' distaufce attract each other with a certain force, at 
half the distance, they will attract each other With four 
times that force ; at one end of the distfmcc, with nio^ 
times that force ; and so on. 

Two bodies at a distance will put one another into tno* 
tion by the force of attraction ; which is inexplicable by 
us,, though made evident to us by experience, and so to 
be taken as a principle in natural philosophy. 

Supposing Ujen the earth the sole bpdy in the universe, 
and at rest ; if Gud should create ilie moon, at the sqid^ 
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distance thdt it; is flow from the earth ; the earth and the 
moon wodd presently begin to move one towards a*iothfer 
in a straight liofe bjr this motion of attraction or gravita- 
tion. 

If a body, that by the atti'actiftn of another would move 
in a straight line towards it, receives a new motion any 
ways oblique to the first it will rto longer move in a straight 
lii>e, according to ^tber of those directions; but in a curve, 
that will partake of both. And this curve will differ, ac- 
cordii)g to the nature and quantity of the forces that con- 
concurred to produce it; as, for instance, in many cases 
it will be such a curve as ends where it began, or recurs in- 
to itself; that is, makes up a circle or an ellipsis or oval 
very little differing from a circle. 



CHAP II- . 

i or THE UNIVERSE* 

nhO any one, who looks abodt him in the world, there 
■^ are obvious several distinct masses of matter, separate, 
from one another.; some whereof have -discernible mo- 
tions; These . are the sun^ the 6x1 «tarsy the comets and 
the planets, amongst which this earth, which we inhabit, 
is one. All these are visible to our naked eyes. 

Besides these, telescopes have discovered several fixt 
stars, invisible to the naked eye ; and several o.tbet bodies 
moving about some of the planets'; all which were invisi- 
ble and unknown, before the use ef perspective-glasses 
were found. , , 

The vast distances between these great bodies, are call- 
ed interin^undane spaces; in which. though there may be 
some fluid matter, yet it is so thin and subtile, ai!id there 
is so little of that in respect of the great masses that move 
in those spaces, that it is as much as nothing. 

These masses of matter are either luminous, or opake or 
dark. 

Luminous bodies, are such ^as give light of themselves ; 
and such are the stin and fixt stars. 

Dark or opake bodies are such a^ emit no light of them- 
selves, though they are capable of reflecting of it, whe« it 
is cast upon them from other bodies ; and such are the 
planets. 

VOL. II. 3 » 
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There Hre %on^ ophke bodies, aft for insUnee the cO* 
nets, which, besides the light that they may have from 
the suQ^ seem to shine with a light that is ndthiog else but 
an aceension, which they receive from the san, in their 
near approaches to it^ in their respectirie reVolotloiis. 

The fixt stars, are called fixt, because they always keep 
the same distance one from another. 

The sunj at the same distance from us that the fixt sta^ 
are, would have the appearance of one of the fixt stars* 



CHAt^. Itt- 



OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. 

OUR solar system consists of the sun, and the planell 
and comets moving about it. 

The planets are bodies which appear to us like stars ; 
not that they are luminous bodies, that is, have light in 
themselves ; but they shine by reflecting the light of the 
sun. 

' They are CAlled planets from a Greek #ord, which sig- 
nifies wandering ; btscause they chAngis their places, and 
do not always keep the same distance with one another; 
nor with the fixt stars, as the fixt stars do. 

The planets are either primary, or secondary; 

There are six primary planeiSj vi2. MercUry, Venusj the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

All these move round the sun^ which is, as it were^ 
the centre of their motions. 

The secondary planets move round about other planets. 
Besides the moon, whii^h moves about the earth, four 
moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, which 
are called their satellites. 

The middle distances of the primary planets from the 
sun are as follows : 



Mercury *) 
Venli^ 

, The Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 



Is distant 
from the 
sun^s cen- 
tre, about 



' 32.000,000' 
59 000,000 
81,000,000 
123,000,000 
424,000,000 
777,000,000, 



Statute miles, 
each 5280 
English and 
4943 French 
feet. 
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The orbits of the planets, and their re^>ectiire disUnces 
froq the sun, and from oo^ another, together with tho 
orbit of a comet, may be seen in the figure of the solar 
^stem hereunto annexed. 

The periodical times of eaph planet's revoi«tion about 
the |un are as follows : 



Mercury 
Venus 
Tbe Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn « 



Revolves 
about the 
► Sun, in 
the space 
of 



Y. 


D. 


H. 


M. 





88 











225 











S65 


5 


49 


1 


S22 








11 


319 








29 


138 









The planets move round about t)ie sun from west to 
eiist in the zodiac ; or, to spe^ak plainer, ai^e. always foupd 
amongst some of the stars of those constellations, whietr 
make the twelve signs of the 2K)diac* 

The motion of the planets about the sun is not perfect* 
}y circular, but rather elliptical.. 

The reason of their motions in curve lines, is the attrac- 
tion of the sun, or their, gravitations towards the sun, (call 
it which you please); ^4 on oblique or side-lpng impulse/ 
or motion* 

These two motions ox tendencies the onQ alwi^ys ende^^ 
vouring lip carry thein in a straight line from the cir^e 
they move in, and the other endeavouring to dr^w M^em 
in a straight line to the sun, makes (l^t pnrv^ line they 
revolve in. 

The motion of the comets about the sun is in a very 
long slender oval : whereof one of the focuses is the cen- 
tre of the sun, and the other very much beyond the sphere 
of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the sun. So that it hath the centre of its motion in 
the earth ; as the earth bath the centre of its revolution in 
the sun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the eftrtl^ 
in 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44 minutes. 

It is full moon, when, the earth being between the sun 
and the moon, we see all the enlightened part of the moon; 
new moon, when, the moon being between us and the sun, 
its enlightened part is turned from us( and balfmooiiy 
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when the moon bein^ in the quadratures* as tlie astroDO- 
mers call it, we see but half the enlif^bteiied part. 

An eclipse of the moon is, when the earth, being be- 
tween the san and the moon, hinders the li|2:ht of the sun 
from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon. If 
the light of the sun is kept off from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclipse ; if from a part only it is a par- 
tial one. 

An eclipse of the sun is, when the moon, being between 
the sun and the earth, hinders the light of the sun from 
coming to us. If the moon hides from us the whole body 
of the sun, it is a total eclipse; if not, a partial one. 
* Our solar system is distant from the fixed stars 
20,000,000,000 semi-diameters of the earth; or, as Mr. 
Huygens expresses the distance, in his Cosmotheoros, . 
the fixt stars are so remote from the earth, that if a can- 
non-bullet should come from one of the fixt stars with as 
swift a motion as it hath when it is shot out of the mouth 
Y)f a cannon, it would be 700,000 years in coming to the 
eartli. 

This vast distance so much abates the attraction to those 
ren^ote bodies, that ite operation upon those of our systenv 
Is not at all sensible, nor would draw away or hinder the 
t*eturn of any of our splar comets ; though some of them 
should go so far from the sun, as not to make the revolu- 
tion about it in less than 1000 years. 

It is more suitable to the wisdom, power, and greatness 
of God, to think that the fixt stars are all of them suns, 
with systems of inhabitable planets moving about them, to 
whose inhabitants he displays the marks of his goodness as 
well as to us; rather than to imagine that those very re- 
mote bodijDS, so little useful to us, were made only for our 
sake. 



CHAP. IV. 



of^hp: earth, cok8idee£d as a planet. 

THE earth, by its revplution about the sun in 365 days, 
5 bpurs^ 49 minutes, makes that space of time we call 
a year. 

The line, which the centre of the earth describes in its 
annual revolution about the sun, is called ecliptic. 

Tlie annual motion of the earth about the sun, is in the 
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order of the signs of the zodiac; that is, speaking vulgarly, 
from west to east. 

Besides this annual revolution of the earth about the sun 
in the ecliptic, the earlh turns round Upon its own axis in 
24 hours. 

The turuing of the earlh upon its own axis every 2^ 
hours, whilst it moves round the sun in a year, we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green; in 
which not only the centre of the bowl hath a progressiva 
motion on the green ; but the bowl iti its going forward 
frono one part of the green to another, turns round about 
its own axis. 

The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night; it being day in those parts of 
the earth which are turned towards the sun ; and night 
in those parts which are in the shade, or turned from we 
sun. 

Tlie annual revolution of the earth in the ecliptic, is the 
cause of the different seasons, and of the several lengths of 
days and nights', in every part of the world, in the course 
of the year. 

The reason of it, is the earth's going round its own axis 
in the ecliptic, but at the same time keeping every where 
its alxis equally inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
parallel to itself. For the plane of the ecliptic inclining 
to the plane of the equator, 28 degrees and an half, makes 
that the earth, moving round in the eciptic^ bath some- 
times one of its poles, and sometimes the other nearer the 
sun. 

If the diameter of the sun be to the diamet^ of the 
earth, as 48 to 1, as by some it is accounted; then the disk 
of the sun, speaking ** numero rotundo," is above 20iK) 
times bigger than the disk of the^earth ; and the globe of 
the syn is above 100,000 times bigger than the globe of 
the earth. 

The distance of the earth's orbit from the sun, is above 
200,000 semi diameters of the earth. 

If a cannon- bullet should come from the sun, with the 
same velocity it hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a 
cannon, it would be 25 years in coming to the earth. 
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CHAP. V. 

PF THB AIR AMD ATM08PH£I|E. 

"^nrE bave already considered the earth as a planet, or pne 
^y of the great masses of matter moving about the sun ; 
we shall now consider it as it is made qp of its several 
parts, abstractedly from its diurnal and annual motions. 
' ■ The exterior part of this our habitable world is ^he air 
or atmosphere; a light, thin fluid, or springy body, that 
encompasses the solid earth on all sides. 

The height of the atmosphere, above the surface pf the 
solid earth, is not certainly known ; but that it doth reach 
but to a very small part of the distance betwixt (he earth 
and the moon, ipay be Qoncluded from the refraction of 
the rays coming from the sun, moon, and other luminous 
bodies. 

Though considering that the air we are in, being near 
1000 times lighter thap v^ater; and that the higher it is, 
the less it is compressed by the superior incumbent air^ 
and so ^onseqqeptly being ^ springy bodj^ the thinner it 
is; and considering also (hat a pillar of air of any diame* 
ter is equal in freight to a pillar of quicksilver of the same 
diameteft* of between 29 and SO inches height;, we inay in- 
fer that the (op, of the atmosphere is not very near iheliur-* 
face of the solid earth. 

It m^y be concluded, that the utmost es^tent of the at- 
mosphere reaches upwards, from the surface of the solid 
earth that we walk on, to a good distance above us ; first^ 
if we copsicler that a column of air of any given diametei^ 
is equiponderant to a column of quicksilver of between 29 
and 39 inches height. Now quicksilver being near H 
times heavier thiin water, if air was as heayy as water, the' 
atmosphere would be about 14 times higher than the coj 
lumn pf quicksilver, u e. t^bout 35 fee^ 

* Secondly, if we consider that air is 1000. tin;)es light^ 
than watec, th^n a pillar of air equal in weight to a pillar 
of quicksilver of SO inches high will be 35,000 feet ; where- 
by we come to know that the air or atmosphere is 35,000 
feet, i. e. near seven miles high. 

Thirdly, if we consider that the air is a springy body, 
and that that, which is nearest the earth, is compressed by 
the weight of all the atmosphere that is above it, and resu 
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J)erpendicu!arly upon it;^^ we shall find that ihc air here^ 
near the surface of the earth, is much denser and thicker 
than it is in the upper pai'ts. For example, if upon a 
fleece of wool you lay another; the under one will be a 
little con^pressedjby the weight of that which lies upon ^t; 
and so both of them by a third, and so on; so that, if 10,000 
were piled one upon another, the under one woiild by th^ 
weight of all the rest be very much compressed, and all 
the parts of it be brought abundantly closer together, than 
when there was no other upou it ; and the next to that a 
little les^ compressed, the third a little less than the second^, 
and so on till it come to the uppermost^ which would be 
in its full expansion, and not compressed at all. Just so 
it is in the air ; the higher you go in it, the less it is com- 
pressed, and consequently the less dende it is ; and so the 
upper part being exceedingly thinner than the lower part» 
which we breathe in (which is that that is 1000 times light- 
er than water) ; the top of the atmosphere is probably 
much higher than the distance above assigned. 

That the air near the surface of the earth will mightily, 
expand itself, when the pressure of the incumbent atmos- 
phere is taken off, may be abundantly seen in the €^peri«> 
ments made by Mr. Boyle in his pneumatic Engine. la 
his <^ Fhysico-mechanical Experiments,'' cohcerning the 
air, he declares * it probable that the atmosphere may be 
several hundred miles high ; which is easy to be admitted^ 
i^hcn we consider what he proves in another part of the 
same treatise, viz. that the air here about the surface of 
the earth, when the pressure is taken from it, will dilate 
itself about 152 times. 

The atmosphere is the scene of the meteors ; and there- 
11) is collected the matter of rain, hail, snow, thunder^ 
and lightning ; and a great many other things observable 
in the air. 

* New Experiments Physico mechanical, touiihing the spring of tha 
air, and its efiects ; (made for the most part in a new pneumaucal en- 
sine) written by the honourable RoBsax Borts, Esq. ezperuneat 
xxxtL p. 155. Oxford, 16^2, in 4to. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF METEORS IN GENEIIAL. 

BESIDES tlie spi-ingy particles of pure air, the atmo- 
.. sphere is made up of several steams or minute parti- 
cles of several sorts, rising from the earth and the waters, 
and floating in the air, which is a fluid body, and though 
much finer and thinnet, may be considered in respect of 
its fluidity to be like water, and so capably like other li- 
quors, of having heterogeneous particles floating in it. 
. Thje most remarkable of them are, first, tlie .particles of 
water raised into the atmosphere, chiefl}' by the heat of 
the sun, out of the sea and other waters, arid the surface 
of the earth ; from whence it falls in deVe^ raio, hail, and 
snow. 

Out of the vapours rising from moisturje, .rfw? cldtldsare 
princfipaUy made. 

Clouds do not consist wholly of watery parts; for^ be- 
sides the aqueous vapours that are raised into the air, there 
are aI$o sulphureous and saline parti<:les that aref raised upi 
and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous pafticlejs, • the 
effects whereof are sometimes very sensible; as particularly 
ip lightning and thunder, when the sulphurefOHU.9 and ni- 
trous particles firing break out with that violence of light 
and noise, which is observable in thunder, and very mucb 
resembles gunpowder. 

That there are nitrous particles .raised into the air is 
evident from the nourishment which rain gives to vegeta- 
bles more than any other water ; and also by th0 ooliec- 
i'lijfn of nitre or salt-petre in heaps of earth, out of which, 
it has been extracted, if they be exposed to the a,ir, so' as 
to be kept from rain ; not to mention other eflbrts, where- 
in the nitrous spirit in the aii^ shows itself. 

Clouds afe the greatest ind most considerable of all the 
meteors,- lis furnishing matter and plenty .to the earth. 
They consist of very small drops of water, and are elevat- 
ed a good distance above the surface of the earth ; for a 
cloud is nothing but a mist flying high in the air, as a 
mist is nothing but a cloud here below. 

How vapours are raised into the air in invisible steams 
by the heat of the sun out of the sea, and moist parts of 
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the iearth, is easily understood ; and there is a visible in- 
stance of it in ordinary distillations. But how these steams 
are collected into drops, wiiich bring back the water again^ 
is not so easy to determine. 

To those that will carefully observe, perhaps it will ap- 
pear probable, that it is by that, which the chemists call 
precipitation; to which it answers in all its parts. 

The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid men- 
struum, in which the insensible particles of dissolved mat- 
ter float up and down, without being discerned, or trou- 
bling the pellucidity of the air; when on a sudden, as if it 
were by ji precipitation, they gather into the very small 
but visible misty drops that make clouds. 

This may be observed sometimes in a very clear sky; 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing opake, 
in the whole horizon, one may see on a sudden clouds ga- 
ther, and all the hemisphere overcast; which cannot be 
from the rising of the new aqueous vapours at that time, 
but from the precipitation of the moisture, that in visible 
particles floated in tlie air, into very small, but very visi- 
ble drops, which by a like cause being united into greater 
drops, they become too heavy to be sustained in the air, 
and so fall down in rain. 

Hail seems to be the drops of rain frozen' in their fall- 
ing. 

Snow is the small particles of water frozen before they 
unite into drops. 

The regular figures, which branch out In flakes of 
snow, seem to show that there are some particles of salt 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in certain 
angles. 

The rainbow is reckoned one of the most remarkable 
meteors, though really it be no meteot- at all ; but the re- 
flection of the sun-beams from the smallest drops of a cloud 
or mist, which are placed in a certain angle made by the 
concurrence of two lines, one drawn*from the sun, ^nd the 
other from the eye to these little drops in the cloud, which 
reflect the sun-beams ; so that two people, looking upou 
a rainbow at the same time^ do not see exactly the same 
rainbow. 

vol.. II, S K 
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CHAP. VII. 

OF S^RINGSy RIVERS, AND THE StA. 

I^ART of the water that falls down from the clouds, runt 
-*- away i^pon the surface of the earth into channels, 
which convey il to the sea ; and part of it is imbibed in 
the spungy shell of the earth, from whence sinking lower 
by deffrees, it falls down into subterranean channels, and 
8o under ground passes into the sea ; or else^ meeting with 
beds of rock or clay, it is hindered from sinking Tower, 
and so breaks out in springs, which are most commonly 
in the sides, or at the bottom of hilly ground* 

Springs make little rivulets; those united make brooks; 
and those coming together make rivers, which' empty 
themselves into the ^ea. 

The sea is a great collection of waters in the deep 
valties of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and had 
not those deep hollows, the earth would be all covered 
with water; because the water being lighter than the 
earth, would be above the earth, as the air is above the 
water. 

The most remarkable thing in the sea is that motion of 
the water called tides. It is a rising and falling of the 
water of the sea. The cause of this is the attractioa of the 
moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean, 
which is nearest the moon, being most strongly attracted, 
* is raised higher than the rest ; and the part opposite to it 
on the contrary sidei being least attracted, is also higher 
than the rest. And these two opposite rises of the surface 
of the water in the great ocean, following the motion of 
the moon from east to west, and -striking against the large 
coasts of the continents that lie in its way ; from thence 
rebounds back again, and so makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row seas, and rivers remote from the great ocean. Here* 
in we also see the reason of the times of the tides, and wb^ 
they so constantly follow the course of the moon. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

OF SEVERAL SORTS OF EARTH, STONfelS, METALS, MXSERALS, 
AND OTHER FOSSILS, 

THE solid globe we live upon is called the earth, though 
it contains in it a great yariety of bodies, several ^here* 
of are not properly earth ; which word, taken in a more 
limited sense, signifies such parti of this globe as are capa* 
ble, being exposed to the air, to give rooting and nourish- 
ment to plants, so that they may stand and grow in it.— 
With such earth as this, the greatest paft of the surface 
of this globe is covered; and i% 19 as it were the store*house 
from y^hence all the living creatc^res of our world have 
originally their provisions ; for from thence all the plants 
have their sustenance, and some few animal;, and frooi 
these all the other animals* 

Of earth, taken in this sense, ther^ are several sorts^ 
V. g. common mould, or garden earth, clay of several kinds| 
sandy soils. 

Besides these, there is medicini^l earth ; as that which 
is called terra lemnia, boli^s armena, and divers others. 

After the several earths, we may consider the parts of 
the surface of this globe, which is barren ; and such, for 
the mo&t, are sand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which pro- 
dace nothing, where they have no earth mixt amongst 
them. Barren sands are of divers kinds, and consist of 
several little irregular stones without any eavth; and of such 
there are great deserts to be seen in several parts of the 
world. 

Besides these, which are most remarkable on the sur- 
face of the earth, there are found deeper, in this globe, 
many other bodies, which, because we discover by digging 
into the bowels of the earth, are called by one common 
name, fossils ; under which are comprehended metals, 
minerals or half metals, stones of divers kinds, and sundry 
bodies that have the texture between earth and stone. 

To begin with those fossils which come nearest thci 

terth ; under this head we may reckon the several sorts of 

' oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 

bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but have 

not the consistency -and hardness of perfect stone. 
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Next to these may be considered stones of all sorts ; 
whereof there is almost an infinite variety. Some of the 
most remarkable, either for beauty or use, are these : mar- 
ble of all kinds, porphyry, granite, free-stone, &c. flints, 
agates, cornelians, pebbles, under which kind come the 
precious stones, which are but pebbles of an excessive 
bardnes^, and when they are cut and polished, they have 
an extraordinary lustre* The most noted and esteemed 
are, diamonds, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, topazes, opals. 
Besides these, we must not omit those which, though of 
not so much beauty, yet are of greater use, viz*, loadstones, 
ivhe'tstones of all kinds, limestones, callamine, or lapis 
calaminaris ; and abundance of others. 

Besides these, there are found in the earth several sorts 
of salts, as eating or common salt, vitriol, sal gemma, and 
others. ^ 

The minerals, or semi- metals, that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, &c. to 
which may be added brimstone. 

But the bodies of most use, that are sought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals; which are dis- 
tinguished from other bodies by their weight, fusibility, 
and malleableness,; of which there are these sorts, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and, the most valuable of them 
all, iron ; to which one may join that anomalous body 
quicksilver, or mercury. 

He that desires to be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the qualities and properties of these subterraneous 
bodies, may consult natural historians and chymists. 

What lies deeper towards the centre of the earth we 
know not, but a very little beneath the surface of this globe, 
and whatever we fetch from under ground, is only what is 
lodged in the shell of the earth. 

All stones, metals, and, minerals, are real vegetables ; thaC 
is, grow organically from proper seeds as well as plants. 



CHAP. IX, 

OF VEGETABLES, Oil PLANTS. 

NEXT to the earth itself, we may consider those that 
are maintained on its, surface; which', though they 
are fastened to It, yet are very distinct from it ; and tho^e arq 
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the whole tribe of vegetables or plants.^ These may be 
divided into three sorts, herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grass, sowthistle, and hemlbck. 
Shrubs and trees have all wood in them; but with this 
difference, that shrubs grow not to the height of trees, 
and usjually spread into branches near the surface of the 
earth, whereas trees generally shoot up in one great stem 
or body, and then, at a good distance ~ from the earth, 
spread into branches ; thus gooseberries, and currants, are 
shrubs ; oaks, and cherries, are trees. 
. In plants, the most considerable parts are these, the 

Zt, the stalk, the leaves, the flower, and the seed. There 
very few of tbmn that have not all these parts, though 
fiome there are that have no stalk ; others that have no 
leaves; aiid others that have no flowers. But without seed 
pr root I think there are none. 

In vegetables there are two things chiefly to be consi* 
dered, their nourishment and propagation. 

Their nourishment is thus : the small and tender fibres 
of the roots, being spread under ground, imbibe, from the 
moist earth, juice fit for their nourishment; this is conveyed 
by the stalk up into the branches, and leaves, through lit- 
tle, and, in some plants, imperceptible tubes, and from 
thence, by the dark, returns again to the root; so that, 
there is in vegetables, as well as animals, a circulation of 
the vital liquor. By what impulse it .is moved, i» some- 
what hard to discover* It seems to be from the difference 
of day and night, and other changes in the heat of the air ; 
for the heat dilating, and the cold contracting those little 
tubes, suppossing there be valves in them, it is easy to 
be conceived how the circulation is performed in plants, 
where it is not required to be so rapid and quick as in ani- 
mals. 

Nature has provided for the propagation of the species 
of plants several ways. The first and general is by seed. 
Besides this, some plants are raised from any part of the 
root set in the ground ; others by new roots that are pro- 
pagated from the old one, as in tulips ; others by offsets ; 
and in others, the branches set in the ground will take 
root and grow ; and last of all, grafting and inoculation, 
in certain sorts, are known ways of propagation. All 
these ways of increasing plants make one good part of the 
skill of gardening; and from the books of gardeners may 
be best learnt. 
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CHAP. 3^- 

OF ANIMAI.8. 

THERE 19 another sort of creatures belonging to thU 
our earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of h. They 
diQer in this from plants, that they are not fixed to any 
one place, but have a freedom of motion up and down,^ 
and, besides, have sense to guide them in their motions. 

Man and brute, divide all the animals of this oar giobe« 

Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terrestrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. 1 call those aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can support themselves in the air. 
Terrestrial, are tbose^ whose only place of rest is upon 
the earth. Aquatic, are thoset whose constant abode is 
upon the water. Those are called amphibious, which 
live freely in the air upon the earth, and yet are observed 
to live long upon the water, as if they were natural inba- 
tants of that element ; though it bfi worth the examina-* 
tion to know, whether any uf those creatures that live at 
their ease, and by choice^ a good while or at any time 
upon the earth, can live a long time together perfectly un- 
der water. 

Aerial animals may be subdivided into birds, and flies. 

Fishes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, may 
be divided into shell- fishes, scaly fish^ and those that 
have neither apparent scales npr shells. 

And the terrestrial animals may be divided^ into quadru- 
peds or beasts, reptiles, which have inany feet, and ser- 
pents which have no feet at ail. 

Insects, which in their several changes belong to several 
of the before- mentioned divisions, may be considered to- 
gether as one great^tribe of animals. They are called in- 
sects, from a separation in the middle of their bodies, 
whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a small ligature ; as we see in wasps, 
common flies, and the like. 

Besides all these, there are some animals that are not 
perfectly of these kinds, but placed, as it were, in the mid- 
dle betwixt two of them, by something of both ; as bats, 
which have something of beasts and Urds in them. 

Some reptilea of the earthy and some of aquatics, want 
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Me or more of the senses, which are in perfecter animals; 
as worms, oysters, cockles, &c. 

Animals are nourished by food, taken in at the month, 
digested in the stomach, and thence by fit vessels distribut- 
ed over the whole body, as is described in books of anato* 
my. 

The greatest part of animals have five Senses, viz. see- 
ing, hearing, smelling^ tasting, and feeling. These, and 
the way of nourishment of animals, we shall more particu-" 
iarly consider; because they are common to man with 
beasts. 

The way of nourishment of animals, particularly of man, 
is by food taken in at the mouth, which being shewed 
there, is broken and minced with the saliva, and thereby 
prepared* for an easier and belter digestion in the sto- 
mach. 

When the stomach has performed its office upoti the 
food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whose peristaltic mo- 
tion it is gently conveyed along through the guts, and, as 
it passes, the chyle^ which is the nutritive, part, is separ^* 
ated from the excrement! tious, by the lacteal veins ; and 
from thence conveyed into the blood, with which it circu- 
lates till itself be concocted into blood. I'he blood, being 
by the vena cava brought into the rigbtventricleofthe heart, 
by the contraction of that muscle, is driven through the 
arteria pulmonaris into the lungs ; where the constantly 
inspired air mixing with it, enlivens it ; and from thence 
being conveyed by the vena pulmonaris into the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, the contraction of the heart forces it 
out, and, by the arteries, distributes it into all parts of 
the body ; from whence it returns by the veins into the 
right ventricle of the heart, to take the same course again* 
This is called the circulation of the blood ; by which life 
and heat are communicated to every part of the body. 

'^In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it goes 
up into the head; and by the brains are separated from it, 
or made out of it, the animal spirits ; which, by the nerves^ 
impart sense and motion to all parts of the body. 

The instruments of motion are the muscles; the fibres 
whereof contracting themselves, move the several parts of 
the body. * 

This contraction of the muscles is, in some of them, by 
the direction of the mind, and in some of them without it; 
which is the difierence between voluntary and inroluntary 
motions in the body. 
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CHAP. XL 

OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
OF SEEING. 

THE organ of seeing is the eye; consisting of variety of 
part» wonderfully contrived, for the admitting and re- 
fracting the rays of light; so that those that come from 
the same point of the object, and fall upon different parts 
of the pupil, are brought to meet again at the bottom of 
the eye, whereby the whole object is painted on the reti- 
na that is spread there. 

That which immediately affects the sight, and produces 
in US that sensation which we call seeing, is light. 

Light may be considered either, first, as it radiates from 
luminous bodies directly to our eyes ; and thus we see lu- 
minous bodies themselves, as the sun, or a flame, &c. or 
secondly, as it is reflected from other bodies; and thus we 
see a man, or a picture, by the rays of light reflected from 
them to our eyes. 

Bodies, in respect of light, may be divided into three 
sorts; firsti those that emit rays of light, as the sun and 
fixt stars ; secondly, those that transmit the rays of light, 
as the air; thirdly, those that reflect the rays of light, as 
iron, earth, &c. The first are called luminous ; the second 
pellucid; and the third opake. 

The rays of light themselves are not seen ; but by them 
the bodies, from which they originally come ; as the sun, 
or a fixt star ; or the bodies, from which they are reflect- 
ed; as a horse, or a tulip. When the moon shines, we 
do not see the rays which come from the sun to the moon, 
but by them we see the moon, from whence they are re- 
flected. 

If the eye be placed in the medium, through which the 
rays pass to it, the medium is not seen at all ; for instance, 
we do not see the air' through which the rays come to our 
eyes. But if a pellucid body, through which the light 
comes, be at a. distance from our eye, we see that body, 
as well as the bodies from whence the rays come that 
pass through them to come to our eyes. For instance, we 
do not only see bodies through a pair of spectacles, bat 
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we see the glass itself. The reason whereof is, that pellu*^ 
cid bodies being bodies, the sur&ces of which reflect sooie 
rays of light from their solid parts; these surfaces, placed 
at a convenient distance from the eya, may be seen by 
those reflected rays ; as, at the same time, other bodies be« 
yond those pellucid ones taay be seen by the transmitted 
rays. 

Opake bodies are two sorts, specular, or not specular. 
Specular bodies, or mirrours, are such opake bodies, 
whose surfaces are polished ; whereby they, reflecting the 
rays in the same order as they come from other bodies« 
show us their images. 

The rays, that are reflected from opat^e bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour ; and this 
colour is nothing else, in the bodies, but a disposition to 
reflect to the eye /hore copiously one sort of rays than ano- 
ther. For particular rays are originally endow.ed with par?- 
ticular colour^ ; some are red, others blue, others yellowy 
and others g^een, &c. 

Every ray of light, as it comes from the sun, seems a 
bundle; of all these several sorts of rays ; and as some of 
them are more refrangible than others ; that is, are more 
turned out of their course, in passing from one medium to 
another ; it follows, that after such refraction they will be 
separated, and their distinct colour observed. Of these, 
the most refrangible are. violet, and the least red ; and the 
intermediate ones, in order, are indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, and orange. This separation is very entertaining, 
and will be observed with pleasure in holding a prism in 
the beams of the sun. 

AH these rays differ in refrangibility, so they do in re- 
flexibility ; that is, in the property of being more easily 
reflected from certain bodies, than from others ; and hence 
arise, as hath been said, all the colours of bodies ; which 
are, ih a manner, infinite, as an infinite number of compo- 
tfltions and proportions, of the original cdours, may be 
imagined. 

The whiteness of the sun^s light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in a due proportion. 

Whiteness in bodies, is but a disposition to reflect all 
colours of light, nearly in the proportion they are mixed 
io the original rays ; as, on the contrary, blackness is only 
a disposition to absorb or stifle, without reflection, most of 
the rays of every sort that fall on the bodies. 

Light is successively propagated witk an almost incon* 
VOL. ir. 3 p 
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ceivable swiflness ; for it comes from the sun, to this oiif 
earth, in about seven or eight minutes of time, which dis*- 
tance is about 80,000,000 English miles. 

Besides colour,* we are supposed to see figure, but, in 
truth, that which we perceive when we see figure, as per- 
ceivable by sight, is nothing but the termination of colour. 

OF hearing- 
Next to seeing, hearing is the most extensive of our 
senses. The ear is the organ of hearing, whose curious 
structure is to be learnt from anatomy. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is 
called sound ; though, in truth, till it come to reach and 
affect the perceptive part, it be nothing ^ut motion. 

The motion, which produces in us the perception of 
sound, is a vibration of the air, caused by an exceeding 
short, but quick, tremulous motion of the body, from 
which it is propagated ; and therefore we consider and 
denominate them as bodies sounding. 

That sound is the effect of such a short, brisk, vibrat- 
ing motion of bodies, from which it is propagated, may be 
Icnown from what is observed and felt in die strings of in- 
t^ruments, and the trembling of bells, as long as we per- 
ceive any sound come from them ; for as soon as that vi- 
bration is stopt, or ceases in them, the perception ceases 
also. 

The propagation of sound is very quick, but not ap- 
proaching that of light. Sounds move about 1140 Eng- 
lish feet in a second of time ; and in seven or eight minutes 
of time, tbey move about one hundred English miles. 

OF SMELLING. 

SMELLiNd^ is another sense, that seems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a distance ; though that which immediate- 
ly affects the organ, and produces in us the sensation of 
any smell, are effluvia, or invisible particles, that coming 
from bodies at a distance, immediately affect the oUactory 
nerves. 

Smelling bodies seem perpetually to send forth effluvia, 

or steams, without sensibly wasting at all. Thus a grain 

of musk will send forth odoriferous particles for scores of 

years together, without its being «pent; whereby one would 

Conclude that these particles are *very small ; and yet it is 
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plain, |hat they are much grosser than the rays of light, 
which hare a free passage through glass; and grosser 
also than the ma^etic e£9uv]a, which pass freely through 
all bodies, when those that produce smell will not pass 
through th^ thin membranes of a bladder, and many of 
them scarce ordinary white paper. ^ 

There is a great variety of smells, though we have but 
a few names for them ; sweet, stinking, sour, rank, and 
musty, are almost all the deuominations we have for 
odours ; though the smell of violet, and of musk, both 
called sweet, are as distinct as any two smells whatsoever* 



OF TASTE; 

Taste is the next sense to be considiere^* 
The organ of taste is the tongue and palate* 
Bodies that emit light, sounds, and smells, are seen, 
heard, and smelt at a distance; but bodies are not tasted,' 
but by immediate application to the organ; fortillour 
meat touch our tongues or palates, we taste it not, bo>;r 
near soever it be. 

}t may be observed of tastes, that though there be a 
great vari^y of them, yet, as in smells, they have only some, 
few general names ; as sweet, bitter, sour, harsh^ rank, an^. 
some few others. 



OF TOUCHw 

The fifth and last of our senses is touch; a sense spread 
over the whole body, though it be most eminently placed 
in the ends of the fingers. 

By this sense the tangible qualities of bodies are disceiH- 
ed; as hard, soft, smooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, and 
the like. 

But the most considerable of the qualities, that are per- 
ceived by this senses are heat and cold. 

The due temperament of those two opposite qualides, is 
the great instrument of nature, that she makes use of ia 
most, if not all, her productions* 

Heat is 'a ver^ brisk agitation of the insensible parts of 
the object, which produces iii us that sensation, from 
whence we denominate the object hot; sO what in out 
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sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion. This 
appears by the way whereby he^t is produced ; for we see 
ijiat the rubbing of a brass nail upon a board will make it 
very hot, and the axle- trees of carts and coaches are often 
hot, and sometimes to a degree, that it sets them on fire, 
by the rubbing of the nave of the wheel upon it 

On the other side, the utmost degree of cold is the ces- 
sation of that motion of the insensible particles, which to 
our touch is heat. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion, to 
the present temperament of that part of our body to which 
they are appliea ; so that feels hot to one, which seems 
cold to another ; nay, the same body, felt by the two 
hands of the same man, may at the same time appear not 
to the one, and cold to the other ; because the motion of 
the insensible particles of it may be more brisk than that 
of the particles of the other. 

Besides the objects before- mentioned, which are pecu- 
liar to each of our senses, as light, and colour of the 
si^ht ; sound of hearing ; odours of smelling ; savours 
of tasting ; and tangible qualities of the touch ; there are 
two others that are common to all the senses; and those 
are pleasure and pain, which they may receive by and with 
their peculiar objects. Thus, too much light oflSends the 
eye; some sounds delight, and others grate the ear; heat 
in a certain degree is very pleasant, which may be aug* 
mcnted to the greatest torment; and so the rest. 

These five senses are common to beasts with men ; nay, 
in some of them, some brutes exceed mankind. But 
men are endowed with other faculties, which far excel any 
thing that is to be found in the other animals in this our 
globe. 

Memory also brutes may be supposed to have, as weM 
as loen. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF TU£ UMDCBSXANDINO OF MAN. 

rpHE understanding of man does so surpass that of briUesy 
-^ that some are of opinion brutes are mere machines, 
without any manner of perception at all. But letting this 
opinion alone, as iU grounded, we will proceed to the 
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coDsideratioQ of haoian understandijig, and th^ ditdnct 
operaiioQs thereof. 

The lowest degree of it coDfiists in perceptioiiy which we 
have before in part taken notice of, in our discourse of the 
senses. Concerning which it may be convenient farther 
to observe, that to conceive a rigbl notion of peroepdon^ 
we nmst consider the- distinct objects of it, which are aim* 
pie ideas ; v. g. such lus are tbos^ signified by these wtnrdsv 
scaiiet, Uue^ sw^eet, bitter, beat, coldy &c. from the other ob* 
jects of our senses; to which we may add the internal ope* 
rations. of our minds, a& the objects of our own reflection, 
sudi as^ are thinking, willing, &c. 

Out of these simple ideaa are made, by potting ihem to- 
gether, seyeral compounded or compt^ ideaa; as those 
signified by ;the words pebble, nparygold, horse. 

The next, thing the understanding doth in its progresa 
to knowledge, is to abstract its ideas^ by which abstraction 
they are made general. 

A gen^nat idea is an idea in the mind, considered there 
as separated from time and place ; and so capaUe to re- 
presiiot any particular being that is conformable to it.— 
Knowledge, which is the highest degree of the specuIatiTO 
faculties, consists in the perception of the truth of affirms* 
tive, or negative, propositions. 

This perception is either immediate, or mediate. Imme- 
diate perception of the agreement, or disagreement, of two 
ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we see, or, as it were, behold, their agreement, or disa- 
greement. This therefore is called intuitive knowledge. 
Thus we see that red is not green; that the whole is 
bigger than a part; and that two and two are equal to 
four. 

The truth of these, and the like propositions, we know 
by a bare simple intuition of the ideas themselves, without 
any more ado; and such propositions are called self-evi- 
dent. ^ 

The mediate perception of tne agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of two ideas, is when by the intervention of one or 
more other ideas, their agreement, or disagreement, is 
shown. This is called demonstration, or rational know-^^ 
ledge. For instance : The inequality of the breadth of 
two windows, or two rivers, or any two bodies that cannot 
be put together, may be known by the intervention of the 
same measure, applied to them both ; and so it is in our 
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general ideas, whose agreement or disagreement roaj be 
often shown by the intervention of some other ideas, so as^ 
to produce demonstratiy^ knowledge ; where the ideas in 
question ' cannot be brought together, and immediateljr 
compared, so as to produce intuitive knowledge. 

The understanding doth not know only certain truth ; 
but also judges of probability, which oonsiists in the likely 
agreement, or disagreement, of ideas. 

The assenting to any proposition as probaUe is called 
opinion or belief. 

We have hitherto considered the greafe and visible parts, 
of the universe, and those p^at masses of matter, the 8tars> 
planets, and particularly this our earth, together with the 
inanimate parts, and animate inhabitants of it ; it may be- 
now fit to consider what these sensible bodies are made 
of, and that is of unconceivably small bodies, or atoms, 
out of whose various combinatibns bigger moleculae are 
made : and so, by a greater and greater composition, big* 
ger bodies; and out of these the whole material world is 
constituted. 

By the figure, bulk, texture) and motion^ of these small 
and insensible corpuscles, aU the phenomena of bodiea 
may be explained. 
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4^14 A NEW METHOD OF ▲ COUMON*PLAC£-B0OK. 



£i^isTOLA.] A Letter from Mr. Locke to Mr. Toig- 
2. nard, containiDg a new and easy tnetbod 
of a Common Place*book, to which an In* 
dex of two pages is sufficient. 



A T length, sir, in obedience to you I publish 
^^ my " method of a common^place-book." I 
am ashamed that I deferred so long complying 
with your request ; but I esteemed it so mean a 
thing, as not to deserve publishing, in an age so 
full of useful inventions, as ours is* You may 
remember, that I freely communicated it to you, 
and several others, to whom I imagined it would 
not be unacceptable: so that it was not to reserve 
the sole use of it to myself, that I declined 
publishing it. But the regard I had to the pub« 
lie discouraged me from presenting it with such 
a trifle. Yet my obligations to you, and the 
friendship between us, compel me now to follow 
your advice. Your last letter has perfectly de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced tnat I 
ought not to delay publishing it, when you tell 
me, that an experience of several years has 
showed its usefulness, and several of your friends, 
to whom you have communicated it. There is 
no need I should tell you, how useful it has been 
to me, after five and twenty years experience, as 
I told you, eight years since when I had the ho- 
nour to wait on you at Paris, and when I might 
have been instructed by your learned and agree- 
able discourse. What I aim at now, by this 
letter, is to testify publicly the esteem and re- 
spect I have for you, and to convince you how 
much I am, sir, your, &c. 

Before I enter on my subject, it is fit to ao* 

auaint the reader, that this tract is disposed in 
iie same manner that the common-place* bodL 
ought to be disposed. It will be understood by 
reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 
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3. Latin titles on the top of the back side of each 
leaf, and at the bottom [a little below the top] 
of this page. 
£qionit;e.3 In eorum evangeliO} q^uod secundum He- 
br(^os dicebatur, bistoria quas habetur Mattb. 
xix. 16,. et alia qu^am, erat interpolata in hunc 
modum; /•< Dixit add eum alterdivitum, magister,^ 
*^ quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei Domi- 
^^ nus, legem & prophetas, fac. Respondit ad 
^* eum, feci, pixet ei : vade, vende omnia quse 
*' possides, & divide paiiperibus, 9^ veni, se- 
** quere mc. Cospit autem dives scalpere caput 
*^ suum, & non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum 
^^ Dominus : quomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
'^phetas? cum scriptum sit in lege, diliges 
*^ proximum tuum sicut teipsum: & ecCe multi 
*^ fratres tui fiUii Abrahsg^ amicti sunt stercore^ 
<^ morientes pras fame, ^, domus tua plena est 
** bonis tnultis, & non egreditur omnino aliquid 
'^ ex ea ad eos. Et conversu8» dixit Simoni, dia* 
*^ cipulo 8uo» sedenti apud se; Simon, fili Johan* 
*^ nas, facilius est camelum intrare per foramea 
" acus, quam divitem in regnum ccelorum/'— 
Nimirum hasc ideoimmutavit Ebion, quia Chris- 
tum nee Dei filium, nee u/uhrnf, sed nudum in- 
terpretem legis per Mosem datae agnoscebat. 

In the Gospel of the Ebionites, which they 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
story that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 
the 16th and following verses, was changed after 
this manner: ," One of the rich men said to him: 
*^ Master, what shall I do that I may have life ? 
** Jesus said to him : Obey the law and the pro- 
** phets. He answered, I have done so. Jesus 
<^ said unto him, Go, sell what thou hast, divide 
^* it among the poor, and then come and follow 
<< me. Upon which the rich man began to 
^< scratch his head, and to dislike the advice of 
« Jesus : and the Lord said unto him. How can 
« you say you have done as the law and the pro- 
*^ phets direct you ? since it is written in the 
*< law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
<* and there are many of thy brethren, children 
<^ of Abraham, who are almost naked, and who 
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Adyersariorum Metmoi^usO I take a paper book 
4. of what size I please. I divide the t^o first 
pages that face one another by parallel lines into 
.five and twenty equal parts, every fifth line 
black, the other red. I then cut them perpen- 
dicularly by other lines that I draw from the top 
to the bottom of the page, as you may see in the 
table prefixed. I put about the middle of each 
five spaces one of the twenty letters I design to 
make use of, and, a little forward in each spacer 
the five vowels, one below another, in their 
^natural order. This is the index, to the whole 
volume, how big soever it may be. 

The index being made after this manner, I 
leave a margin in all the other pages of the book, 
of about the largeness of an inch, in a volume, in 
folio, or a little larger; and, in a less volume^ 
smaller in proportion. 

If I would put any thing in my Common- 
Place- Book, I find out a head to which I. may 
refer it. Each head ought to be sonie important 
and essential word to the matter in hand, and in 
that word regard is to be had to the first letter, 
and the vowel that follows it; for upon these two 
letters depends all the use of the index. 

I omit three letters of the alphabet as of no 
use to me, viz. K. Y. W. which are supplied by 
C. I. U. that are equivalent to theoK I put the 
letter Q. that is always followed with an u. in 
the fifth space of Z. By throwing Q. last iu my 
index, I preserve the regularity of my index, 
and diminish not in the least its extent; for it 
seldom happens that there is any head begins 
with Z. u. I have found none in the five and 
twenty years I have used this method. If never- 
theless it be necessary, nothing hinders but 
that one may make a reference after Q. u. pro- 
vided it be done with ai^y kind of distinction ; 
but for more exactness a place may be assigned 
for Q. u. below the indejc, las I have formerly 
done. When I meet with any thing, that I 
think fit to put into my coramon-place*book, I 
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• first find a proper head. 'Suppose, for example^ 
that the head be Epistola, I look into the in- 
dex for the first letter and the following vowel, 
which in this instance are E. i. if in the space 
marked E. i. there is any number that directs 
me to the page designed for words that begin 
with an E. and whose first vowel after the initial 
letter, is I ; I must then write under the word 
Epistola, in that page, what I have to remark. 
I write the head in large letters, and begin, a 
little way out into the margin, and I continue on 
the line, in writing what I have to say. I ob- 
serve contantly this rule, that onl;^ the head 
appears in the margin, and that it be continued 
on without ever doubling the line in the mar- 
gin, by which means the heads will be obvious 
at first sight. 

If I find no number in the index, in the space 
E. i. I look into my book for the first backside 
of a leaf that is not written in, which, in a book 
where there is yet nothing but the index, must 
be p. 2. I write then, in my index after E. i. 
the number 2. and the head Epistola at the top 
of the margin of the second page, and all that I 
put under that head, in the same page, as you 
see I have done in the second page of this 
method. From that time the class E. i. is 
wholly in possession of the second and third 
pages. 

They are to be employed only on words that 
begin with an E, and whose nearest vowel 
is an I, as Ebionitas (see the third page) 
Episcopus, Echinus, Edictum, Efficacia, &c. 
The reason, why I begin always at the top of the 
backside of a leaf, and assign to one class two 
pages, that face one another, rather than an en- 
tire leaf, is, because the heads of the class appear 
all at once, without the trouble of turning over 
a leaf. 

Every time that I would write a new head, I 
look first in my index for the characteristic let- 
ters of the words, and I see^ by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is assigned to the 
class of that head. If there is no number, I must 

V. 
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Adversabiorum Methodus.] look for the first backside of 
V. a page that is blank. I then set down the number 
6. in the index, and design that page, with that of 
the right side of the following leaf, to this new 
class. Let it be, for example, the word Adversaria; 
if I see no number in the space A* e. I seek for the 
first backside of a leaf, which being at p. 4>. I set 
down in the space A. e. the number 4. and in 
the foiu;th page the head Adversaria, with all 
that I writ^ under it, as I have already informed 
you. From this time the fourth page with the 
fifth that follows is reserved for the class A. e. 
that is to say, for the heads that b^in with an 
A, and whose next vowel is an £ ; as for instance, 
Aer, Aera, Agesilaus, Acheron, 8cc. 

When the two pages designed for one class 
areTuU, I look forwards for the next backside of 
a leaf, that is blank. If it be that which im- 
mediately follows, I write, at the bottom of the 
margin, in the page that I have filled, the letter 
V, that is to say, Verte, turn over ; as likewise 
the same at the top of the next page. If the 
. pages that immediately follow, are already filled 
by other classics, \ write at the bottom of the 
page last filled,^ V, and the number of the next 
empty backside of a page. At the beginning 
of that page I write down the bead, under which 
I go on, with what I had ^o put in my common- 
place book, as if it had been in the same page. 
At the top of this new backside of a leaf, 1 set 
down the number of the page I filled last. By 
these numbers which refer to one another, the 
first whereof is at the bottom of one pag^ and 
the second is at the beginning of another, one 
joins matter that is separated, as if there was 
nothing between them. For, by this reciprocal 
reference of numbers, one may turn, as one leaf, 
all those that are between the two, even as if 
they were pasted together. You have an exai)Dh 
pie of this in the third and tenth pages. 

Every time I put a number at tbe bottom of 
a page, I put it also into the index ; but when 
1 put only a V, I make no addition in tbe in- 
dex; the reason whereof is plain* 
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7* If the head is a monosyllable and begins with 
a vowel, that vowel is at the same time both the 
first letter of the word, and the characteristic 
vowel. Therefore I write the words Ars in A a 
and Os in O o. 

You may see by what I have said, that one is 
to begin to write each class of words, on the 
backside of a page. It may happen, upon that 
account, that the backside of all the pages may 
be full, and yet there may remain several pages, 
on the right hand, which are empty. Now if 
you have a mind to fill your book, you may 
assign these right sides, which are wholly blanks 
Co new classes* 

If ai^ one imagines that these hundred classes 
are not sufficient to comprehend all sorts of sub- 
jects without confusion, he may follow the same 
method, and yet augment the number to five 
hundred, in adding a vowel. But havine ex-, 
perienced both the one and the oiher method^ 
I prefer the first; and usage will convince those, 
who shall try it, how well it will serve the pur- 
pose aimed at; especially if one has a book for 
«ach science, upon which one makes collections, 
or at least two for the two heads, to which one 
may refer all our knowledge, viz. moral philo- 
sophy, and natural. 

You may add a third, which may be called 
the knowledge of signs, which relates to the use 
of words, and is of much more extent than mere 
criticism* 

As to the language, in which one ought to ex- 
press the heads, I esteem the Latin tongue most 
commodious, provided the nominative case be al- 
ways kept to, for feair lest in words of two sylla- 
bles, or in monosyllables that begin with the 
vowel, the change, which happens in oblique 
cases, should occasion confusion. But it is not of 
much consequence what language is made use of, 
provided there be no mixture in the heads, of 
different languages. 

V. 
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Adtersoriarum Methodus.] To take notice of a pkce in 
V. an author, from whom I quote some thing, I make 
8. use of this method : before I write any thing, I pat 
the name of the author in my common-place-book, 
and under that name the title of the treatise, the 
size of the volume, the time and place of itsedition, 
and (what ought never to be omitted) the num- 
ber of pages that the whole book contains. For 
example, I put into the class M. a. <^ Marsharoi 
** Canon Chronicus ^gyptiacus, Graecus, &dis- 
quisitiones fol." London 1672, p. 626. Thb 
number of pages serves me for the future to 
mark the particular treatise of this author, and 
the edition I make use of. I have no need to 
mark the place, otherwise than in setting down 
the number of the page from whence I have 
drawn what I have wrote, just above the num- 
ber of pages contained in the whole volume. 
You will see an example in Acherusia, where the 
number 259 is just above the number 626, that 
is to say, the number of the page, where I take 
my matter, is just above the number of pages 
of the whole volume. By this means I not only 
save myself the trouble of writing Canon Chro- 
nicus ^gyptiacus, &c. but am able by the rule 
of three to find out the same passage in any other 
edition, by looking for the number of its pages; 
since the edition I have used, which contains 
626, gives me 259. You will not indeed always 
light on the very page you want, because of the 
breaches, that are made in different editions oi 
books, and that are not always equal in propor- 
tion ; but you arc never very far from the place 
^o\x want, and it is better to be able to find a 
passage, in turning over a few pages, than to be 
oblig^ to turn over a whole bo(£ to find it, as 
it happens, wh^ the book has no index, or 
when the index is not exact. 
Acheron.] *^ Pratum, ficta, mortuorum habitatio, est 
<« locus prope Merophin, juxta paludem, quam 
^ vocant Acherusiam, &c." This is a passage out 
of D. Siculus, the sense whereof is this : the 
fields, where they feign that the dead inhabit, 
are only a place near Memphis, near a marsh 
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9* called Acherusia, about which is a most delght- 
ful country, where one may behold lakes and 
forests of lotus and calamus. It is with reason 
that Orpheus said, the dead inhabit these places^ 
because there the Egyptians cielebrate tha great- 
est part, and the most august, of their funeral 
solemnities. They carry the dead over the Nile^ 
and through the marsh of Acherusia, and there 
put theui into subterraneous vaults. There are 
a great many other fables, among the Greeks^ 
touching the stale of the dead, which very well 
agree with what is at this day practised in Egypt. 
For they call the boat, in which the dead are 
transported, Baris ; and a certain piece of money 
is given to the ferry* man for a passage, who^ 
in their language, is called Charon. Near this 
place is a temple of Hecate in the shades, &c» 
and the gates of Cocytus and Lethe, shut up 
with bars of brass. There are other gates, whicb 
are called the gates of truth, with the statue of 
justice, before Uiem^ which had no bead* Mar- 
sham. Hi 
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*^ are ready to die with hunger, while thy hoase 
^< ifl full of good things, and yet thou givest 
*< them no help nor assistance. And turning 
*< himself towards Simon» his disciple, who sat 
^^ near him ; Simon, son of Johanna, said be, 
^* it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
** of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
^* the kingdom of heaven." Ebion changed 
this passage, because he did not believe Jesus 
Christ to be the son of God, nor a law-giver, 
but a mere interpreter of the law of Moses 
Grotius iV^ 
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Hjbrbtici.] ** Kostrum igitur fult, eligere & optar# 
12. meliora, ut ad vestram correctionein auditam ha« 
beremuS) non in contentiooe & aemulatione & per- 
secutionibus, sed mansaete conaolando, benevdie 
hortando, lenitur disputando, sicut scriptum est, 
senrum aatem Domini non oportet litigare, sed 
miteni esse ad omnes, docibileni, paticntem, in 
modestia corripientem diversa sentientes. Nostrum 
ergo fuit vello has partes expetere ; Dei est voien- 
tibus & petentibus donare quod bonum est. Ilii 
in vos servient qui nesciunt cum quo labore ¥eram 
inveniatur, & quaro di^cile caveantur errores. Illi 
in vos sasviant, qui nesciunt quam rarnm & arduum 
sit carnalia phantasmata pise mentis serenitate su* 
perare. Ille in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt cum 
quanta difficultate sanetur oculus interioris hominiSf 
ut possit intueri soiem suum ;■ Ilii in vos saeviant, 
qui nesciunt quibus suspiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut 
ex quantulacunquc parte possit intelligi Deus. Pos« 
tremo, illi in vos saeviant, qui nullo talii errore de» 
cepti sunt, quali vos deceptos vident. In catbolica 
enim ecclesia, ut omittam sincerissimam sapientiam, 
ad cujus cognitionem pauci spirituales in bac vita 

Eerveniunt, ut earn ex minima quidem parte, qui 
omines sunt, sed tamen sine dubitatione, cognos- 
cam; caeterum quippe turbam non intelUgendi 
vivjibitas, sed credendi simplicitas tutissimam fecit'* 
Augustinus, Tom vi. col. 116. fol. Basiliae 1542, 
' contra Epist. Manichaei, quam vocant fundamenti. 

« We were of opinion, that other methods were 
to be made choice o^ and that, to recover jou from 
vour errours, we ought not to persecute you with 
injuries and invectives, or any ill treatment, but en- 
deavour to procure your attention by soft words and 
exhortations, which would shew the tenderness we 
"7^.' bave for you : according to that passage of holy 

writ, ** the servant of the Lord ought not to love 
strife and quarrels, but to be gentle, affable, and 
patient towards all mankind, and to reprove with 
modesty those who differ from him in opinion."-^ 
'^ Let them only treat you with rigour, who know 
not how di£Bcuit it is to find out the truth, and 
avoid errour. Let those treat you with rigour, 
who are ignorant how rare and painful a work it 
is calmly to dissipate the carnal phantoms, that dis- 
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13. turb even a pious mincL Let those treat you with • 
rigour, who are ignorant of the extreme difficulty 
that there is to purify the eye of the inward man^ 
to render him capable of seeing the trnth, which is 
the sun, or light of the soul. Let those treat you 
with rigour, who have never felt the sighs and groans 
that a soul must have before it can attain any know- 
ledge of the divine Being. To conclude, let those 
treat you with rigour who never have been seduced 
into errours, near a-kin to those you are engaged 
in. I pass over in silence that pure wisdom, which 
but a few spiritual men attain to in this life ; so 
that though they know but in part, because they 
are men ; yet nevertheless they know what they do 
knoV with certainty : for, in the catholic church, it 
is not penetration of mind, nor profound know- 
ledge, but simplicity of faith, which puts men in a 
state of safety. 

<< Barbari quippe homines Romanae, imo potiud 
humanae eruditionis expertes, qui nihil omnino 
sciunt, nisi quod a doctoribus- suis audiunt: quo 
audiunt hoc sequuntur, ac sic necesse est eos qui 
totius literaturae ac scientiae ignari, sacramentum 
divinac legis doctrina, magis quam leotione, cog- 
noscunt, doctrinam potiiis retinere, quam legem. — 
Itaque eis traditio magistrorum suornm & doctrina 
inveterata, quasi lex est, qui hoc sciunt, quod do- 
centur. Haereiici ergo sunt, sed non scientes.-« 
Deniqne apud nos sunt haeretici, apud se non sunt. 
Nam. in tantum se catholicus estse judicant, ut nos 
ipsos titulo haereticae appellationis infament. Quod 
ergo illl nobi& sunt' & hoc nos illis. Nos eos inju- 
riam divinae generationi facere certi sumus, quod 
minorem patre filium dicant lUi nos injuriosos 
patri existimant, quia aequales esse credamus.-* 
Veritas apud nos est ; sed illi apud se esse praesu- 
munt. Honor Dei apud nos est: sed illi hoc arbi- 
trantur^ honorem divinitatis esse quod credunt.-— 
Inofficiosi sunt, sed illis hoc est summum religionift 
oflBcium. Impii sunt, sed hoc putant esse veram 
pietatem. Errant ergo, sed bono animo errant, 
non odio sed ajBPectu Dei, honorare se dominum 
atoue amare credentes. Quamvis non habeant 
rectam fidem,. illi tamen hoc perfectam Dei aesti* 
mant caritatem. Qualiter pro hoc ipso falsae opini- 
V. 16. 
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CoNFESSio Fidel] ^< Pericttlo&um nobis aclmodum at* 
14. que etiam miserabile est, tot nunc fides eKistere, 
quot voluntates : & tot nobis doctrinas esse, quot 
mores : & tot causas blasphemiarum pullulare, quot 
vitia sunt : dum aut ita fides scribuntur, ut volumus, 
aut, ita ut volumu^, intelliguntur. £t cum secnndum 
unum Deum et unum Dominum, et unum baptisma, 
etiam fides una sit, excidimus ab ea fide, qaee sola 
est: et dum plures fiant, id esse eoepcrunt, ne ulla; 
sit conscii enim nobis invicem sumus, post Nicsent 
conventus synodum, nihil aliud quam fidem scribi, 
Dum in verbis pugna est, dum de novitatibus qu6es- 
tio est, dum de ambiguis occasio est, dum de au- 
toribus querela est, dum de studiis certamen est, 
dum in consensu diificultas est, dum alter alteri 
anathema esse caepit, prope jam nemo est Christi, 
&c. Jam vero promi anni fides, quid jam de 
immutatione in se habet ? Primum, quae homou<- 
sion decernit taceri : sequens rursum, quae hou-^ 
mousion decernit et prsedicat* Tertium deincepsi 
quae ousiam simpliciter a patribus prassumptam, 
per indulgentiam excusat. Postremum quartum, 
quae non excusat, sed condemnat, 8cc. De simili- 
tudine autem filii Dei ad Deum patrem, quod mi- 
serablis nostri temporis est fides, ne non eK toto» 
sed tantum ex portion sit similis ? Egregii scilicet 
arbitri coelestium sacramentorum conquisitores, in- 
visibilium mysteriorum professionibus de fide Dei 
, calumniamur, annuas atque menstruas de Deo fides 
decerniraus, decretis poenitemus, pcenitentes de- 
fendimus, defensos anathemattzamus, aut in nostri 
aliena aut in alienis nostra damnamus, 6t mordentes 
invicem, jam absumpti sumus invicem/' Hilarius, 
p. 211. in lib. ad Constantium Augustam. Basil. 
1550, fol. 

^^ It is a thing equally deplorable and dangerous 
that there are at present as many creeds as there 
are opinions among men, as many doctrines as in- 
clinations; and as many sources of blasphemy, as 
there are faults among us; because we make creeds 
arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. And 
as there is but one faith ; so there is but one only 
God, one Lord, and one baptism. We renounce 
this one faith, when we make so many difierent 
creeds; and that diversity is the reason why wc 
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15* bAve BO true faith among us. We cannot be igno- 
rant that, since the council of Nice, we have done 
nothing but make creeds. And white we fight 
against words, litigate about new questions, dis- 
pute about equivocal terms, complain of authors, 
that every one may make his own party triumph ; 
iKhile we cannot agree, while we anathematise one 
another, there is hardly one that adheres to Jesus 
Christ. Whatcliange was there not in the creed 
la&t year I The first council ordained a sileuce up- 
on the bomousion ; the second established it, and 
would have us speak ; the third excuses the fathers 
of the council^ and pretends they took the word 
pusia simply : the fourth condemns them, instead 
of excusing them. With respect to the likeness of 
the Son of God to the Father, which is the faith 
of our d^lorable times, they dispute whether he 
is like in whole, or in part. These are rare folks ; 
%o unravel the secrets of heaven. Nevertheless it is 
for these creeds, about invisible mysteries, that we 
calumniate one another, and for our belief in God. 
We make creeds every year, nay every moon we 
repent of what we have done, we defend those that 
irepent, we anathematise those we defend. So we . 
condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, 
or our own in that of others, and, reciprocally 
tearing one another to pieces, we have been the 
C^use of each otb^r'^ ruin." 
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H^RETiCT.] onis errore in die judtcii paniendi sant, niiHiis 

V. 13. scire potest nisi judex. Interim idcirco eis, atreor, 

16. patientiam Deus commodat, quia videt eos, etsi 

non recte credere, affectu tamen piae opioionis ei^- 

rare. Salvinus, ^^ 

This bishop speaks here of the Arian Goths and 
Vandals: ** They are, says he, Barbarians, who 
have no tincture of the Roman politeness, and who 
are ignorant of what is very commonly known 
among other men, and only knovr what their doctors 
have taught them, and follow what they have heard 
them say. Men so ignorant as these find themselves: 
under a necessity of learning the mysterite of the 
gospel, rather by the instructions tihat are given 
them, than by books." 

" The tradition of their doctors and the recrivcd 
doctrines are the only rule they follow^ because 
they know nothing but what they have taught them. 
They are then heretics, but they know it not— 
They are so in our account, but they believe it not;: 
and think themselves so good catholics, that they 
treat us as her>etics, judging of us as we do of them. 
We are persuaded that they believe amiss concem- 
ing the divine generation, when they maintain the 
Son is inferior to the Father; and they imagine that 
we rob the Father of his glory who b^lie4?,e them 
both to be equal. We have the truth on our side, 
and they pretend it is on theirs. -We give to God 
his due honour, and they think they honour him 
better. They fail in their duly, but they imagine 
they perform perfectly* well; and they make tme piety 
to consist in what we call impious. They are in a 
mistake, but with a great deal of sincerity; and it is: 
so far from being an effect of their hatred, that it is 
a mark of their love of God, since, by what they do, 
they imagine they show the greatest respect for the 
Lord, and zeal for his glory. Therefore, though; 
they have not true faith, they nevertheless look upon 
that which they have as a perfect love of God. It 
belongs only to the judge of the universe to know 
how these men will be punished for their errours at 
the last day. Yet I believe God will show compas- 
sion towards them, because he sees their heart is 
more right than their belief, and that, if they are 
mistaken, it is their piety made them err/' 
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TO %B^ 

ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDJIBSTANDING, 



A. 
ABBOT of St, Martin, vol. i, p. 481. 
Abstraction, i, 161. Puts a perfect distance betwijtt met and l^«sts« 

1,162. What, 1,433. 
Abstractioo, how, i, 166. 
Abstract ideas, wh^ made^ i, 418. Terms caniiQt be affirmed cop of 

another, ii. 18. 
Accident, i, 293, 
Actions, the best evidence of men's principles, I, 67. But two sorts of 

actions, i, 138. Unpleasant niay be made pleasant, and bow, i, 277* 

Capnot be the same i|i different places, i, 332. Considered as mocles, 

or as moral, i, 379. 
Adequate ideas, i, 397. Adequate ideas we hirye apt of any specif gf 

substances, ii, 128. 
Affirmations are only in concre^, ii, 18> 
Agreement and disagreement of our ideas fourfold, ii, 70, 75. 
Algebra, ii, 217. 
Alteration, i, 32$. 

Analogy, useful in natural philosophy, ii, 233. 
Anger, i, 234. 

Antipathy and sympathy, whence, i. 418. 
Arguments, of four sorts, (l.) Ad verecundiam, ii, 25S. (2,) Ad ig;no- 

rantiam, ibid. (3.) Ad hominem, ibid, (4.) Ad judicium, ibid. 
Arithmetic, the use of cyphers in arithemetic, ii, 190. 
Artificial things ore most of them collective ideas, i, 321. Why we 

are less in confusion about artificial things, than about natural, j, 

492. Have distinct species, i, 493. Assent to maxims, i, 49. Up. 

on hearing and understanding the terms, i, 53. A mark of self-evv- 

dence, i, 54. Not of innate, i, 55. Is to propositions, ii. 223. 

Ought to be proportioned to the proofs, iL 2t. 
Association of ideas, i, 416. This associlition how made, i. 418. 11} 

effects of it as to antipathies, i, 418- And this in sects of pbilosg- 

pby and religion, i, 422. Its ill influences as to intellectui^ habits^ ib« 
Assurance, ii, 229. 
Atheism in the world, i. 86. 
Atom, what, i, 333. 
Authority relyiqg on others opiniou8,.oBe great cause of error, ii. «83» 

B. 
BEINGS, but two sorts, ii, 192. The eternal Being must be cogiC»» 

tive, ibid. 

VOL. II. Si 
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Belief what, ii, 223. To be without reason, is against our duty, 11,254, 

Best in our opinion, not a rule of God's actioos, i, 91. 

Blind man, if made to see, would not know which a globe, which a 
cube by his sight, though he knew them by his touch, i, 148. 

Blood, how it appears in a microscope, i, 305. 

Brutes have no universal ideas,!, 162. Abstract not, ibid. 

Body, we have no more primary ideas of body, than of spirit, i, 309. The 
primary ideas of body. ibid. The extension or cohesion of body, as 
hard to be understood, as the thinking of spirit, i, an. Moving of 
body by body, as hard to be understood ats by spirit, i, 314. What 
i, lis. 

But, it several significations, ii, 17. 

c. 

CAPACITY, i, 170. 

Capacities, to know their extent useful, i, 34. To cure scepticism and 

idleness, i, 36. , Are suited to our present state, i, 35. 
Cause and effect, i, 327. 

Certainty depends on intuition, ii, 78. Wherein it consists, 11, 143. 
Of truth, ibid. To be had in very few propositions concemin<^ 
substances, ii, 158 Where to be had, ii. 160. Verbal, ii, 147". 
Real, ibid. ^ Sensible knowledge, the utmost certainty we have of 
existence, ii, 199. 
Changelings, whether men or no, ii, 139. 
Clearness alone hinders confusion of ideas, i. 159. Clear and obscure 

ideas, ibid. 
Colours, modes of colours, i, 227. 
Comments upon law, why infinite, ii, 24. 

Complex ideas, how made, i, 160. In these the mind is. more thai 
passive, i, 166. Ideas reducible to modes, substances, and rela- 
tions, i, 167. 
Comparing ideas, i, 59. Herein men excel brutes, 1, 160. 
Compounding ideas, ibid. In this is a great difference between men 

and'brutes, ibid. 
Compulsion, i, 242. 
Confidence, ii, 230. 

Confusion of ideas, wherein it consists, i, 386. 
Causes of confusion in ideas, i, 387—389. Of ideas grounded on a 

reference to names, 1, 388, Its remedy, ii. 389. 
Confused ideas, i, 386. 

Conscience is our own opinion of our own actions, i, 68. 
Consciousness the same, i, 338, 343. 

Consciousness probably annexed to the same individual, immaterial 

substance, 1. 348. Necessary to thinking, ibid. What, i. 188, 115, 

Contemplation, 1, 152. >»»«'• 

Creation, i. 328. Not to 4>e denied, because we cannot conceive the 

manner bow, u, 198. 

D. 

DEFINITION, why the ^jenus is used in definitions, i, 434. 

Oefining of terms would cut off a great part of disputes, ii. 42. 

Demonstration 11, so. Not so clear as intuitive knowledge, ib. In- 
tuitive knowledge necessary in each step of a demonstration, ibid. 
Not liw.itted to quantity, ii, 82. Why that has been supposed, ibid. 
Not to be expected in all cases, Ii, 205. What, ii, 222. 
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Desire, i. 23.1. Is a state of uDeasiaesBs, i. 257. Is moved only by 
happiness, i. 258. How far, i, 259. How to be raised, i, 262- Mis- 
led by wrong judgment, i, 273. 
Dictionaries, how to be made, ii, 66*. 

Discerning, i. 157. The foundation of some general maxims, i, 158. 

Discourse cannot be between two men, who have difierent names for 
the same idea, or different ideas for the same name, i. 128. 

Disposition, ii. 290. * 

Disputing. The art of disputing prejudicial to knowledge, ii, 37—39. 
Destroys the use of language, ii, 39. 

Disputes, whence, i, 183. Multiplicity of disputes owing to the abuse 
of words, ii, 47. Are most about the signification of words, ii, 55. 

Distance, i, 169. 

Distinct ideas, i, 386. 

Divisibility of matter incomprehensible, i, 316. 

Dreaining, i, 229. Seldomin some men, i> ill* 

Dreams, for the most part irrational, i, 1 15. In dreams, no ideas but 

. of sensation or reflection, ibid. 

Duration, i, 183. Whence we get the idea of duration, i, 184-5. Not 
from motion, i, 189* Its measure, i, 1 90. Any regular periodical ap- 
pearances, i, 19(Vl. None of its measures known to be exact, i, 192. 
We only guess them equal by the train of our ideas, ibid. Minutes, 
days, years, &c. not necessary to duration, i, 1J94. Change of the 
Bfteasures of duration,* change not the notion of it, ibid- The mea- 
sures of duration, as the revolutions of Ihe sun, may be applied to 
duration before the sun existed, ibid. Duration without beginning, 
i, 195, How we may measure duration, i, 196-7. Recapitulation 
concerning our ideas of duration of time and eternity, i, 198 and 
expansion compared, i, 1 99. Considered as a Ii ne, i, 206. Duratioa 
not conceivable by us without succession, i, 2o7. 

E. 

BDUCATION partly cause of unreasonableness, i, 41 7. 

Effect, i. 327. . ...J ^ 

Enthusiasm, ii, 263. Described, ii, 265. Its rise, ibid. Ground ot 
persuasion must be examined, and how, ii, 267 Firmness of it not 
sufficient proof, ii, 269. Enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends 
to, ii, 68. 

Euvy, i, 234. 

Errour, what, ii, 272. Causes of crrour, ibid, (l.) Want of proofs, ii. 
273. (2.) Want of skill to use them, ii, 275. (3.) Want of will to use 
them, ii, 275. (4.) Wrong measures of probability ii, 377. Fewer 
men assent to errours than is supposed, ii, 284. 

Essence, real and nominal, i, 444. Supposition of unintelligible real 
essences of species of no use, i, 445. Real and nominal essences 
in simple ideas and modes, always the same, in substances always 
different, ibid. 

Essences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, i, 446. Specific essences 
of mixed modes are of men's making, and bow,i, 446. Though arbi- 
trary, yet not at random, i, 459. Of mixed modes, why called no- 
tions, i, 483. What, i, 467. Relate only to species, i, 468. Real 
essences, what, i, 469. We know them not, i, 471. Our specific 
Essences of substances are nothing but collections of sensible ideas, 
i, 477. Nominal are made bv the mind, i, 480. But not altogether 
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lurlAthirily, 4^3. NomiDAl eBMnces of sitbstances, bbw made, it, 4«S. 
Are veT\ vsHotit), i, 485, Of speciet n the abstriKt idea the name 
stands lor, i, 446 Is of man's making, ii^ 437* But founded in the 
agreement of things, i. 442. Real essences deterntiic not oar spe- 
£166, ibid. Eyery distioet abstract idea with a name, is a distinct 
toence of a distinct spfeeies, i, 44S. Real eascaces of subsuoces 
not to be known, ii. 158. 

Essential, what, i 467 — 469. Nothing essential to iadiyidualB, i, 468^ 
but to species, i. 470. Essential dlftrence^ what, i 469. 

Eternal verities, it. 207. 

Eternit3r, in our disputes and reasottlngi about it, wby we are apt ta 
blunder, i 39 1. Whente we get its idea, i. 196. 

Evil, what, ii. 16. 

Existence an idea of sensation and reflection, i, I33» Our own eiist^ 
ence, we know intuitively, ii 189*^od cannot doubt of, ibid. Of 
created things, knowable only by our senses, ii^ 199» Past existence 
iLDown only by memory, ii, 105. 

Expansion boundless, i. 199. Should be applied to space ia genersl^ 
i 181. 

Sxperience often helps us where we think it 4oes not, i. 148. 

Extasy, i. 2S0. 

fixtension, we have no distinct ideas of every freet or very little ex- 
tension, i. fT92. Of body, incomprebeiisiMe, i. 811, &c. Deoomi- 
nations from place and extension are many of Ihem rdativefi, i. SSOi 
and body, not the same things i* 173. Its definition iDsignifioant, 

I. 175. Of body aud of ^ce, how distlDgoMbed^ u 128« 181. 

F. 

jf ACCLTIES 6F tbe mind first exeireised, i, 286. are but powen i, 
168. operate not, i, 145. 

Eaith and opinion, as distinguished from knowledge, what, ii, S2S. 
And knowledge, their difierence, ibid. What, ii. 235. Notoppo* 
site to reason, ii, 254. As contradistinguished to reason, wba^ 
il, 255. Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to our reasoo^ 

II, 258—60 Matter of faith is only divine revelation, ii, S61. 
Things above reason are only proper anatters of faith, ii, 260, 26 K 

Falsehood, ii, 148, 

Fear, i. 234. 

Figure, i, 1 70. 

J^i^urntive speech an abuse of langoai^e, ii, S2» 

Fiiire and infinite modes of quantity i. £12. All pcAitive ideas of 

quantity finite, i, 2 IT, 
Fcrme, substantial forttts dtstinguiab net species, i, 472. 
Free, how far a man is fnec, i, 246. A man not free to Will, or aot to 
• will, i. 247, 248, 

Freedom belongs only to agents, t, 245. Wherein it consists, f. 249. 
Free will, liberty belongs not to the will, i, 243. Wbereiu coasists 

that which is called free, i, 948. 

GENERAL ideas, how made, i^ 161. Knowledge, what ii, 1.^1. 
propositions cantfiot he known to be true, without knowing the es- 
sence of the species, ii, 150. Words, how made, i. 433, Bebng 
only to signs, i, 495. 
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Gentlemen iboald not be ignorant, ii, 876- 

Geoiu and species, what, i. 434. Are but Latin names for sorts, i» 
461. Is but a partial conception of what is in the ipeeiee, i, 48 ?• 
Adjusted to the end of speech, i, 488. Are made in order to gene- 
ra 1 names, i, 491. 

Generation,! S8a« 

Gob iaanoveiible, beoaaee infinite, i, sio« Fills immensity as well as 
«temtty, i. 200. His duration not like that of the creatures, i, 207. 
An idmi of God su>t inoate, i, 9€. The existence of God evident 
and obvious to nature, i, 88. The notion of a 6od, once cot, ia 
the Mkdiest to spread, and be continued, i, f 8—* 90. Idea of God 
late and imperfect, i. 93« eontrarj, ibid, inconsistent, i, 93. The best 
notioos of God got by thought and application, i, 93. Notions of God 
fnqacntly not vofthy of him, i, 94. The being of a God eertain, 
ibid. As evident aB that tbe three angles of a triaagle are equal' to 
two righit on«s^ i, lOl- Moi^ certain than any other existence 
witboutus, ti, 190, Tlwidea of God net the only proof of his e^- 
istenee, ii. i91. The being of a God the foundation of morality and 
ditinity, Ibid-' How we raalie our idea of God, t, 317. 

Gold is6xed; the vnrioQs eignification of this proposition, i, 498. 
Water 'Strained though it, i, 1 38. Good and evil, what, i. 332. The 
greater good determines not the wiU, i. ts&*^i 60. Why, i, 262. 
271, Sbc. Twofold, i. 272. Works onthe will only by desire, i. 062. 
]>eiire of good,4MW to b^ raised, ibid* 

H. 
HABIT, i. 090. 

Hatoitoal ttcteoaa pass often widiont onr notice, i. 132. 
Hair, bow it nppears in a microscope, i. 304. 
Happiness, what, fi. 2S9. What bapptness men pursue, ibid. How we 

eone to nest in warrow happiness, i, 871. 
Haidness, what, i. 127. 
HatMd, i. S»5. 
Heatnnd cold, how the aensation -of Uiem both b produoed by the 

same waieer at the same time, i. :4l. 
History, what history of most authority, ii, 232. 
Hope, 1. 284. 
Hypotheses, tbeiifuse, ii. fil6. Are to:be built on matter of fact, i. 109* 

I. 

ICE and water, whether distinct spedes,!. 475. 

Idea, what,l 1^6, Their originsll in children, i. 106. None innate, 
i. 95. Because not remembered, i, 97. Are what the mhid is em- 
ployed about, in thinking, i. 104. All from sensation, or reflection, 
ibid. How this is to -be understood, ii. SO, Their way of getting, 
observable in children, L 106. Why some Ikave more, some fewer 
ideasi i. 107- Of reflection got late, and in some very negKgently, 
ibid. Their beginning and increase in children, i. 1 16-*-^ 17. Their 
original in sensation 'and reflection, ibid. Of one sense, i. 183. 
Want names, i.ibid. Of more than one sense, i.'l29. Of reflec- 
tion, ibid.^ Of sensation and reflection, i. ISO. As in' the mind, 
and in things, must be. distinguished, i. 136. Which first accidental, 
not material to know, i. 147. Of sensation altered by the judgment, 
ibid. Principally those of sight,! 149. Ofvefleotion, i. 164. Sim* 
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pie ideas men a^ree in, i. 182^ Move inarei^ultr train tif ear 
Tninds, i. 187 That have des^rees, want oa^ies, i. 227. Why some 
iiave names, and others not, i. 228 Orisinai, i. 284. All complex 
ideas resolvable into simple, i, 288. What simples have been most 
modified, i. ?84. Our complex idea of God, and .other spirits, com- 
mon in every thirty but infinity, i. 319. Clear and obscure, i, S85« 
Distinct and confused, i. 385. May be clear in one part, and ob> 
•cure in another, i. 39a Real and fantastical, i. 394. Simpie are 
all real, ibid, and adequate, i. 397. .What ideas of mixed modes 
are fantastical) i. 395. What ideas of substances are fantastical, i. 
390, Adequate and inadequate* i. 397. How said to be in things, 
ibid* Modes are all adequate i. ideas, 398 Unless are referred to 
names, i. 399. Of substances inadequate, i. 404. (l.) As referred 
to real essencest i. 400— -402. (2.) As referred to a coUecdon of 
simple ideas, i. 402 Simple ideas arfe perfect ••rvv«, i. 404. Of 
substances are perfect tzrvtreh i. 405. Of modes are perfect arche- 
types, ibid. True or false, i. 405. When false* i. 414, 415. As 
bare appearances in the mind, neither true nor false, u iO€, As 
referred to other men's ideas, or to real existence, or to real es- 
sences, may be true or false, i. 407. The reason of such refereocti 
ibid. Simple ideas referred to other men's ideas, least apt to he 
false, i. 409. Complex ones in this respect more apt to be fislse, 
especially those of mixed modes, ibid. Simple idea$, referred to 
existence, are all true, i- 410 Though they shoiU.ld b^ different in 
different men, i. 411. Complex ideas of modes are as true, i 412. 
Of substances when faUe, i. 414. When right or wrong, i, 41i« 
That we are incapable of, ii. 124. That we cannot attain, becau^ 
of their remoteness, ii« 125. Because of their minuteness, ii 126, 
Simple have a real conformity to things, ii. l.sg. And all oytbers but 
of substances, ii. 1 35. Siimple cannot be got by definitions of words, 
i. 451 Bat only by experience, i. 458. Of mixed modes, why 
most compounded, i. 463. Specific of mixed modes, bow at Qrst madei 
instance in Kinneah, and Nioupb, i. 494. Of substance, instance in 
Zahab, i. 496. Simple ideas and modes have'aU at^stract, as well as 
concrete names, i.J8. Of substances have scarce any concrete 
names, ibid. Different in different men, ij.. 26. Our ideas almost 
nil relative, i. 2S7. Particular are first in the mind, ii. 24^ General 
are imperfect, ii. 25. . How positive ideas may be from privative 
causes, i. 135. 

Identical propositions teach nothing, ii. 178. 

Identity not an innate idea, i. 84. And diversity, i. 5.?1. Of a plan, 
wherein it consists, i. 333. Of animals, i. 334. Of a roan, ibid* 
Unity of snbstance does not always make identity the same, ibid. 
Personal identity, i, 338. Depends on the same consciousness, ibid. 
Continued existence makes identity, i. 351. . And diversity in ideas 
• the first perception of the mind, ii. 71. 

Idiots and madmen, i. 162. 

Ignorance, 04ir ignorance infinitely exceeds our knowledge, ii. 123. 
Oausea of ignorance, i^id. (l.) For want of ideas, (2.) For want of 
disQOveraUe con qecMoo .between the ideas we huve, ii. 128. (3] 
For wanft.of vtacingthe ide<ip we have, ii. 130. 

Illation, what-, ii^ 239* 

Imaieosity, i, 170b Hl>w this id^ is gotj i. 213. 

Immoralities of whole nations, i; ^ — 7«. 
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TinmortalUy not annexed to any shape, ii, 140. 
Impenetnibility, i. 125. 
Imposition of opinions unreasonable, ii. 127. 

Impossihite est idem esse, et non esse, not the first thin^ known, i. 50. 
Impossibility not an innate idea, i. 84. 
Impression on the mind, what, i, 46*. 
Inadequate ideas, i. 3S4. 
Incompatibiiity, how far knowahle, ii. 117, 
Individuationis principium, is existence, i- 332. 
Infallible judge of controversies^ i. 91. 
Inference, what, iii. 22o. 

Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable to other ideas, as well 
a9 those of quantity, since they can be as often repeated, i. 215. 
The idea of infinity of space or number, and the space or number 
infinite, must be distinguished, i. 216. Our idea of infinite very ob- 
«cure^ i. 217. Number furnishes us with theclearest idea of infinite* 
ibid. The idea of infinite, a growing idea, i. 219, Our idea of infi- 
nite partly positive, partly comparative, partly negative, i. 220. 
Why some men think they have an idea of infinite duration, but not 
of infinite space» i. 224. Why disputes about infinite are usually per- 
plexed, i. 225. 
Infinity, our idea of infinity has its original in sensation and reflection, 
i. 225. We have no positive idea of infinity, i. '220, Infinity, why 
more comfnoaly allowed to duration than to expansion, i. 800 How 
applied to God by us, i. 212. How we get this idea, i. 213. The 
infinity of number, duration and space different ways considered, 
i. 206. 
Innate truths must be the first known, i 60. Principles to no pur- 
pose, if men can be ignorant or doubtful of them, i. 72 Prio« 
cipies of my lord Herbert examined, i. 75. &c Moral rules to 
no purpose, if effiiceable or alterable, i. 78. Propositions must be dis- 
tinguished from others by their clearness and usefulness, i. 99. The 
doctrine of innate principles of ill consequence, i- 102. 
Instant, what, i. 187* And continual change, i 189. 
Intuitive knowledge, ii. 78. Our highest certainty, ii. 250. 
Invflffltion, wherein it consists, i 155. 
Joy, i 234. 

Iron, of what advantage to mankind, ii. 214. 

Judgment, wrong judgments in reference to good and evil, i. 270, 
Right judgment, ii. 36. One cause of wrong judgments ii. 227. . 
Wherein it consists, ii. 220. 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE has a great connection with words, ii. 49. What, ii, 
49 How much our knowledge depends upon our senses, ii. 64. 
Actual, ii. 75. Habitual, ibid. Habitual, twofolci, ii. 76. Intuitive, 
ii 78. Intuitive, the clearest, ibid. Intuitive, irresistible, ibid! 
Demonstrative, ii. 79. Of general truths is all either incuitive or 
demonstrative, ii 84. Of particular existences is sensitive., ibid. 
Clear ideas do not always produce clear knowledj»e, ii 85. What 
kind of knowledge we have of nature, i. 305. Its beginning and pro- 
gress, i. 164. Mens' knowledge according to the employment of 
their faculties, i. 100. To be got only by the application of their 
own thought to the contemplation of things, i 10 1 Extent of hu— 
■lan knowledge, ii. 86. Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas. 
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ibid. Nbr beyond the perception of Uieir acreflmeat or dmffte' 
ment, ibid. Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. Much less to thi 
, reality of thini^s, ii. 87. Yet very iiBproveable» if riglit wayi» wero 
. taken, ibid. Of co existence very narrow, it, 114» 115. And there- 
fore substances very narrow, ii, 116 — 118. Of other relations uQ<i^ 
terminable, ii. 119. Of existence, ii. V2$. Certain and uoivenal 
where to be had, ii. 129. Ill use of words, a great bintlraoce of 
knowledge, ii. 150. Genera), where tiO be got, ii. 131. Lies only in 
our thoughts, ii, 158. Reality of our knowledges ii, 132. Of nii* 
thematical truths, bow real, ii, 134- Of morality real, ii^ 135- Of 
substances, how far real, ii, 138. What makes our knowledge real, ii, 
133. Considering tilings, and not names, the way to knowledi^e, ii, 
139. Of subtances, wherein it coosisti^ iu 138. What required to 
any tolerable knowledge of substances, ii, is^i Self-evident, ii. i^i* 
Of identity and diversity, as large as our ideas, ii, 114, 164. Where- 
in it consists, ibid. Ot co-existence, very scanty, ibid. Of reUtiona 
of modes not so scanty, ibid. Of real exi&tence, none* ib* Begioa in 
particulars, ii, 165. Intuitive of our owa existence, ii. 16^. De- 
monstrative of a God, ibid. Improvement of knowledge, ii* ^8. 
Not improved by maxims, ibid* Why so thought* ibid. Only im* 
proved by perfecting and comparing ideas, ii. 211, 216. And finding 
their relations, ii. 2ii. By intermediate ideaa. ii. 216. In sub- 
stances, how to be improved, ii. 212. Partly necessary^ partly vo- 
luntary, ii. 218. Why some, and so little, ibid. How incrMMd, 
ii. 211. 

LANGUAGE^, why they change, i, 288. Wlierein language ooo- 
sists, i, 459^ Its use, ibid. Its imperfections, .ii, ^ 20. Double use^ 
ibid. The use of language destroyed by the subtilty of disputing, Ui 
37, 38. Ends of language, ii, 49. , Its imperfections not easy to be 
cured, ii, 53, 54. Necessary to philosophy tbc^ slioiild be, ibid.*- 
To use no word without a distinct and clear idea annexed to it, is 
one remedy of the imperfections of language, ii, 56, 57. Propriety 
in the use of words, another remedy* ii, 58. 

Law of nature generally allowed, i, t^. There is« tho' not innat^ i, 
72. Its inforcement, i, 374. 

Learning, the ill state of learning in these latter age8» ii» 20. Ofebe 
schools, lies chiefly in the abuse of worda, iii 24. Such learning ofift 
consequence, ii, 39, &c. ' I 

Liberty, what, i, 240—3. Belongs not to the wiU, i, 343. To be dell^ I 
mined by the result of our own deliberation, is no restraint of libe^ 
ty, i, 263 — 4. Founded in a power of suspending our patticuiar <^ 
sires, i. 262—6. » 

Light, its absurd definitions, i. 450. i 

Light in the mind, what, ii. 270. 

Logic has introduced obscurity in languages, iL 37. Aad hindtft^ 
knowledge, ii. 88. ' 

Love, i. i»33. 

M. 

MADNESS, i. 233. Opposition to reason deserves .that name, I 

417. 
Magisterial, the most knowing arc most magisterial, ii, 228. 
Making, i. OJs. 
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Man, not the product of blind chance, IT, 290. The esseoce of man is 
placed in his shape, ii. Hi. We know not his real esaeace, 467,499. 
The boundaried of the human species not determined, ibid. Wj|«t 
makes the same individual man. i. 3^1. The same man may be dif- 
ferent persona, i. 345. < 
Mathematics, their methods, ii, 3 1 1. Improvement, ii. 217. 
Matter incomprehensible both in its cohesion and divisibility, i. Sil, 
$16. What, ii 42. Whether in us it thinks, is not to be known, 
ii. 1 10 Cannot produce motion or any thing else, ii. 199. And 
motion cannot produce thought, ibid. Not eternal^ ii. 197. 
Maxima, ii. 161, 173. Not alone self-evident, ii. 161. Ar« not the 
truths first known, ii- 165 Not the foundation of our knowledge, 
ii. 166 Wherein their evidence consists, ibid. Their use, ii* 168, 
173. Why the most general self-evident propositions (done pass for 
maxims, ii. 168. Are commonly proofs only where there is no need 
of proofs, ii, 175. Of little use with clear terms, ii. 177. Of dan- 
l(erou9 use with doubtful terms, ii. 17.3. When first known, t. 48, 
50. How they gain assent, i. 66. Made from particular observa- 
tions, ibid Not in the understanding before they are actually, i- 57* 
Neither terms nor ideas are innate, ibid. Least known to cbildrea 
and illiterate people, i. 61, 
Memory, i. 151. Atcentiou and pleasure settle ideas in the memory, 
i. 152. And repetition, i. 153. Diflference of memory, ibid- In re« 
ooembrance, the mind sometimes active, sometimes passive, i. 154. 
Its necessity, i. 153. Defects, i. 156. In brutes, i, 157. 
Metaphyde and school-divinity filled with unio9tructive propositions, 

ii. 185. 
Method used in mathematics, ii. 214. 
Mind, the quickness of its actions, i. 1 49* 
Minutes, hours, days, not necessary to duration, U 194. 
Miracles^ the ground of assent to miracles, ii. 285. 
Misery, what, i. 259. 

Modes, mixed mpdes, i. 285. Made by the mind, ibid. Sometimes 
got by the application of their names, i. 286. Whence a mixed 
mode has its unity, ibid. Occasion of mixed modes, i 287. Mixed 
modjBS, their ideas how got, i. 238. Modes simple and complex, i, 
167* Simple modes, i. 169* Of motion, i. 226. 
Moral good and evil, what, i. 373. Three rules whereby men judge of 
moral rectitude, i. 274. Beings, how founded on simple ideas of 
sensation and reflection, i. 380. Rules, not self evident, i, 65, Va- 
riety of opinions concerning; moral rules, whence, i- 66. Rules of 
innate cannot with public allowance be transgressed, i. 70, 72. 
Morality, capable of demonstration, ii.60> 119, 112. The proper study 
of mankind, ii. 214. Df actions in their conformity to a rule, i. 381, 
Mistakes in moral actions owing to names, ibid, Discourses in mo- 
rality, if not clear, it is the fault of the speaker, ii. 61. j Hindrancee 
of demonstrative treating of morality, (l.) Want of marks. (2.) 
Cbmplexedness, ii. 120. (3.) Interest, ii. 122. Change of names 
in morality changes not the nature of things, ii. 136. Aud mechan- 
ism hard to be reconciled, i. 74, Secured amidst mens' wrong juJg- 
ments, i. 279. 
Motion; slow or very swift, why not perceived, i. 186, 188. Voluntary 
inexplicable, il. 19S. Its a^urd definitions, it 449, 450. 
VOL. II. 3k. 
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tut iKi^k. 

i^AMING of ideas, 1.161.1 

Names, moral, established by law, are not to be varied from, it lit. 
Of substances standing for real essences, are not capable to convey 
certainty to the understanding, ii. 351. Standing for nominal es- 
sences will mds6 some, Ibough not many, certain propositions, S. 
152. ^ Why men substitute names for real essences, which they know 
tiot, if, 45. A particular name to every particillar thing impossible, 
1.^ 431. And Useless, ibid. Proper names where used, ;i. 432. Spe- 

V cific names Bre affixed to the nominal essence, i. 444. Of uople 
ideas, Aiid substances refer to things, L 448. And stand for both 
real arid nominal essence, ibid. Of simple ideas, not capable of de- 
. finitionii,1bid. Why, i. 449. Of l6ast doubtful signification, i. 454. 
HaVe few ascents in linea prsedicamentali, ibid. Of complex idea» 
tnay "he defined, i. 452. Of mixed modes stand for arbitrafy ideas, 
i. 456 Tie together the parts of our complex ideas, i. 4€I. Stand 
always for the real essence, i. 464. Why got usually before the 
ideas are known, ibid. Of relations comprehended under those of 
mixed modes, L 465. Names, general of substances, stand for sorts, 
i. 466. Necessary to species, i. 491. Proper names belong only ts 
substances, i. 493. Names of modes in their first application, L 
494. Of substances in their first application, i. 496, Specific namei 
stand for difierent things in different men, i. 498. Are put'inthe 
place df the thing supposed to have the real essence of tbe speciei, 
ibid Of mixed modes, doubtful often, because of the great coQ)po- 
sition of the Ideas they ^tdnd for, ii. 22. Because tbdy want stand* 
Urds in nature, ibid. Of substances doubtful, because referred ta 
patterns that cannot be known, or known but imperfectly, ii, 95,ift 

. ^8. In their |>hilo80phical Cise bard to have settled significations) ii. 
28. Instance iii liquor, ii. 29 Gold, ii. SO Of simple ideas, ivhj 
least doubtful, ii. 81. Least compounded ideas have tha least du- 
bious names, il 32. 

Natural philosophy not capable of science, ti« 127, 213. Yet vtfl 
Useful, ii 215 How to be improved, ibid. What has hindered iu 
improv^ihent, ibid. ' - 

Necessity,! 2^12. 

Negative terms, i. 424. Nadies signify the absence of positive idea% 
i. 135. 

Newton (Sir IsAac), ii. 1-69. 

Nothing, Uiat nothing cannot produce any thiog, is demonstratioiw^ 
189. 

Notions, i, 285. 

Number, i. 208. Modes of number the most distinct ideas* ibid. 
Demonstration in numbers the most determinate, ibid. The geoe* 
ral measure, i. 212. Afibrds the clearest idea of infinity* i. 217. 

Numeration, what, i. 209. Names necessary to it, ibid. And orddi 
i. 211. Why not early in children, and in some never, ibid. 

o. 

OBSCURITY unavoidable in ancient authors, ii, 25. 

The cause of it in our ideas, i ^85. 
Obstinate, they are most^ who have least examined, ii. 226. 
Opinion, what, ii. 223. How opinions grow up to{irincipleS| i<^ 

Of othersi a wrong ground of a$$ent» ii, S88« 
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Ofgant, our ofgacft stutcd to our states i, 305. 

P. 

PAIR present, works presently* i. 274. Its use, L 131. 

Parrot, mentiooed by Sir William Temple, i. 336. Holds a ratiojoal 
dicourse, ibid. 

Particles join parts^or whole eentences together, ii. 15. In them lies 
the beautv of well speaking, ibid. How their use is to be knowD» 
ii. 16. They express some action or passion of the mind, ibid. 

Paschal, his great memory, i. 151* 

Passion, i. ?9i* 

Passions, bow they lead us into error, ii, 282. Turn on plefiaure and 
pain, i. ?S4. Passions are seldom single, i. 257. 

Perception, threefold, i. 339. In perception, the mind, for thr most 
part passive, i. 145. Is an^ impre&sion made on the mind, i. 14€* 
In the the womb, ibid. Difference between it and innate ideas, 
ibid. Puts the difference between the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, ]. 150. The several degrees of it shew the wisdom and good* 
ness of the Maker, ibid. Belongs to all animals, ibid. The first in* 

• let of knowledge, i. 151. 

Person , i. 536, A forensic term, i, 349. The same consciousncii 
alon« makes the same, i, 340 and 367. The same soul, without 
t)ie same consciousness, makes not the same person, i. 347. (le? 
ward and punishment follow personal identity, i. 344. 

Phanc]^, i. 155. 

Phantastical ideas, i. $94. 

Place, i. 171. Use of place, i. 172. Nothing but a relative positioD» 
i. ITS, Sometifues taken for the space a body fills, ibid. Twofold, 
i. 2^2. 

Pleasure and pain, i. S0ii, 235. Join themselves to most of our ideas, 
i. ISO. Why joined to several actions, i. isi. 

Power;, how we come by its ideas, i. 2S6. Active and passive, i, 237» 
No passive power in God, no active power in matter ; both active 
and passive in spirits, ibid. Our idea of active power clearest from 
reflection, ibid. 

Powers operate not on powers, L 245* Make a great part of the ideas 
of substances, i. 302. Why, i. 303. An idea of sensation and re- 
flection, i* 136. 

Practical principles not innate, i. 63. Not universally assented to, i* 
64, Are for operation, ibid. Not agreed, i. 74. Different i. 79. 

Principles not be received without strict examination,!]. 210, 277. Th« 
ill consequences of wrong principles, ii. 278. None innate, i, 43^ 
None universally assented to, ibid. How ordinarily got, i. 79. Atp 
to be examined, i. 81 None innate, if the ideas they are ma(le up 
of are not innate, i. 81. 

privative terms, i. 426 

Probability, what, ii. 222. The grounds of probability, ii. 223. In 
matter of fact, ii. 229. How we are to judge in probabilities, ii. 
224. Difficulties in probabilities, iL 251. Grounds of probabilities 
in speculation, ii. 233. Wrong measures in probability, ii. 277. 
How evaded by prejudiced minds, ii. 281. Proofs, ii. 80. 
Properties of specific essences not known, i. 477. Of things very nu« 
' merous,!. 404. 

Propositions identical, teach nothing, ii. 178. Xrenerical, teach no» 
thing, ii. 1 86. Wherein a part of the definition is predicated of the 
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subject, teach nothing, ii* 182. But the 9tgMdaAM of tfaift wor^, 
ii. 183. Concerning substances generally etiher trifling, or uncer- 
tain, ii. 184. Merely verbal, hOw to be known, ii, 186 Abstract 
terms predicated one of another, produce merely verbal proposi- 
tions, ibfd. Or a part of complex idea predicated of the whole, ibid. 
More propositions merely verbal than is suspected, ibid Uoivetssi 
propositions concern not existence, H. 187, What propositions con- 
cern existence, ibid. Certain propositions concerning existence, 
are p»rtica)ar concerning abstract ideas, may be general, ii. 2D6. 
Mental, ii. 144. Verbal, ibid. Mental, hard to be treated, ibid. 
Punishmentf what* i 1 73* And reward follow consciousness^ i. SH 
An UDCODsciou 8 drunkard why punished, i. S46. 

Q 

QUALITY, aecondary qualities, their connection or inconsisteoce un- 
known, ii- 1 15> Of substances scarce knowable, but by experience, 
ii. 116—118. Of spiritual substances, less than of Corporeal, ii. 119. 
Secondary have no connection with the primary that produce them, 
ii. 115, 128. Of substances depend on remote causes, ii. 155 Not 
to be known by descriptions, ii. 6S. S<»condary, bow fer capable of 
demonstration, ii. 83. What, i. 137 How said to be in things,}. 
SM l^ecoodary would be other, if we could discover the minute 
|>artsofl)odies, i. 304. Primary qualities, i. 139, Haw they pro- 
duce ideas in tit, i 157. Secondary qualities, ibid. Primary qualities 
res^ible our ideas, secondary not, i. 139. Three sorts of qualities 
in bodies, i 142, i. e, primary, secondary immediately perceivable) 
and secondary mediately perceivable, i. 144. Secoadary qualitia 
are bare powers, i. 14€. Secondary qualities have no discernible 
connection with the first, ibid. ^ 

Quotatiooa, bow little to be relied on, i« 232* 

R. 

REAL ideas, u 394. 

lleason, its various signiBcations, ii. 236. What, ibid. Reason if 
natural revelation, ii. 264. It must judge of revelation, ii. 270, It 
must be our la«t yuide in every thing, ibid. FoUr parts of reason, 
ii. 237* Where reasons fails, us, ii 2^9, Necessary in all but intui* 
tion, ii, 251. As contra^distinguished to faith, what, ii< 255. Help 
us not to the knowledge of innate truths, i. 48. General ideas* g» 
neral terms, and reason, usually grow together^ i. §2, 

Recollection, i. 228. 

Reflection, i. 104. . 

Related, i. 322. 

Relation, ibid. Relation proportional, i. 371. Natural, ibid. losti- 
tuit d, i. 372 Moral, i 373. NumtrouB, i. 382. Terminate in 
single ideas, ibid, Our clear idea of relation, i. S83. Names of re» 
lations doubtful, ibid Without correlative terms, not so commonly 
observed, i 323. Diflerent from the things related, ibid. Changes 
without any change in the subject, i. 324. Always between i^Of 
ibid. All things capable of relation, ibid. The idea of relation, 
often clearer than of the things related, i. 325. Ail terminate in 
simple ideas of sensation and reflection, i. 326. 

Relatives, i. 322. Some relative terms taken for external* denomina- 
tions, i. 523« Some for absolute j ibid. How to be kiknrii> i. S^^ 
Many words though i^lolutei are relatives, i. sst* 
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IMigioa, ill! latn have time to inquire into, 1.274. But in many 
places are hindered from inquiring, ibid. 

Remembrance of great force in common life, 1. 155. What,!* 97, 154. 

Repuution of great force in common life, i. 379. 

Restraint, i. 154. 

Revelation, an unqoettionabte ground of assent, li. 395. Belief no 
proof of It, 4u 175. Traditional re^relation cannot convey any new 
simple ideal ii. ^se. Not bo sure as our reaaon or senses, ii. 257« 
In things of reason, no need of revelation, il. 958. Cannot over- 
rule our clear knowledge, ii. B6S. Mast over>rule probabilities of 
reason, ii. sao. 

Reward, what, i. 378. 

Rbetorie, an art of deceiving, it 58, 

& 

SAGACITY, il tlO. 

Same, «rbether substance, mode, or concrete, i. S5K 

Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in a microscope, i. 304. 

JSr eptical, nobody so sceptical as to doubt bis own existence, if. 189. 

Schools, wherein faulty, ii. 37. 

Science divided into a consideration of nature, of Operation, and of 
signs, it. 365. No science of natural bodies, fi. ISO. 

Bcripture^interpretations of scripture not to be imposed, Ii. d4. 

Self, what makes it, i. 345, 346. "* 

Self lo¥e, i. 41 7> Partly cause of unreasonabloness In us, ibid. 

Self-evident propositions, \i^hete to be had, ii. 161, dc. Neither 

• needed nor admitted proof, if. 177. 

Sensation, i^ 105. Distinguishable frotn other perception^ ii. 84. 
Explained, i. 141« What, i. '2^9. 

Senses, why we cannot conceive Other qualities than the objects of 
our senses; 1. 162. Learn to discern by exercise, ii. 63. Much 
quicker, would not be useful to us, i. 305. Our organs of sense 
suited to our state* ibid. 

Sensible knowledge is ^ "certain eft we need, Ii. 203. Goes dot beyond 
the present act, ii. 204. "'^ 

Shame, 1.2^5. 

Siaiple ideas, i 119. Not made by the mind, ibid. Power of the 
mind over them, i. 169. The materials of all our knowledge, i. 133. 
All positive^ ibid. Very different from their causes, i* 134. Sin, 
with different men, stands for diffk^ent actions, i. 77. Solidity, i. 
195. Inseparable from body, ibid. By it body fills space, ibid. 
This idea got by touch, ibid* How distinguished from space, i. 126. 
From hardness, i. 127. 

Something from eternity demonstrated, ii. 124. 

Sorrow, i. 234. 

Soul thinks not always, i. 108. Not in sound sleep, i, 109. Its im< 
materiality we know not, ii. 88, 100. Religion not concerned in the 
soul's immateriality, ii. ijs. Our ignorance about it, i, 350. 

Sound, its modes, i. 227. 

Space, its idea got by bight and touch, i, 169. Its modifications, i. 
1 70. Not body, i. 1 73. Its parts inseparable, ibid. Immoveable* 
i. 175. Whether body or spirit, i, l7f>. Whether substance or 
accidents ibid. Infinite, i. 178. Ideas of space and body distinct, i. 
1 80. Considered as a solid, i. 906. Hard to conceive any real being 
void of space, ibid. 

Species, why changing one simple idea of the complex one is thought 
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to change the species in modes, but not in substances, ii. 4j. Of 
animals and vegetabTes mostly distinguished by figure, i. 484. Of 
other things by colour, ibid. Made by the understanding for com* 
municatioh, i. 461. No species of mixed modes without a name, i. 
462. Of substances are determined by the nominal elseace, i. 470. 
Not by substantial forms, L 473. Nor l^ the real emvnce, i, 476, 
Of apirits how distinguished* i. 47S. More species of creatures 
abofe than below us, L474. Of cveaturesvery gradual, ibid. What is 
uecessarv to the making of species, by real essences, i. 476. Of Iriii- 
mals and plants cannot be diattnguithed by propagation, i. 479. Of 
animals and vegetables, distinguished principally by tHe shape and 
figure ; of other things, by the colour, i. 484. Of man, likewise, io 
part, i. 480. Instance, abbot of Su Martin, i. 481. Is but a 
partial conception of what is in the individual, i. 487. It is the 
complex idea, which the name stands for, that nyikea the species, i. 
489. Man makes the species, or sorts, i. 490. The foundation of 
it is in the similitude founded in things, ibid* Every distinct, ab- 
stract idea makes a different species, i. 491. 

Speech, its end, i. 424. Proper speech,^ i. 430. Intelligible, ibid. 

Spirits, the existence of spirits notknowable, ii. 206. Operatiooof 
spirits on bodies not conceivable, ii. 128. What knowledge they 
have of. bodies, ii, 64. Separate, how tbeir knowledge may exceed 
ours, i. 1^. We have as clear a notion of the substance of spirits 
as of body, i. S00< A conjecture concerning one way of knowledge, 
wherein spirits excel us, i. S06* Our ideas of spirit, i. S08. As 
clear as that of body, i. 310. Primaiy ideas belonging ta spirits, h 
309. Move, ibid. Ideas of spirit and body compared, i. 31^. Tlie 
existence of spirits as easy to be admitted as that of bodies* it 314* 
We have no idea how spirits communicate their thoughts, L 319* 
How far we are ignorant of the being, specie^* and profierties o^ 
sptrityii, 127. 

Stupidity, i. 132. 

Substance, i. 292. Substance, no idea of it, i. 96. Not very knew- 
able, ibid. Our certainty concerning them reaches but a little war, 
ii, 138, 159. The confused idea of substance in general^ makes u* 
ways a part of the essence of the species of substances, i. 477. la 
substances we must rectify the signifieation of their names by the 
things, more than by definitions, ii. es. Their id«as^ single or col* 
lective, i. 167. We have no distinct idea of'Substance^ f. 176. We 
have no idea of pure substance^ i, 293. Our ideas of the sorts of sab- 
stances, i, 301. Observable in our ideas of substances, i. 319. Col- 
lective ideas of substances, i. 320, They are siDgle ideas, i 32J, 
Three sorts, i, 332. The ideas of substances have in the miod a 
double reference, i. 400. The properties of substances numerous, 
and not all to be known, i. 403. The perfectest ideas of aubstaoces, 
i- 303. Three sorts of ideas make our complex one of substances, 
ibid. 

Subtilty, what, ii, 38. 

Succession, an idea got chiefly from the train of our ideas, i, ISS asd 
186. Which train is the measure of it, i. 188. 

Summum bonum, wherein it consists, i. 268- 

Syllogism, no help to reasoning, ii. 242. The use of syllogism, ibid. 
Inconveniencies of syllogism, ibid. Of no use in probabilities, ii. 
246. Helps not to new discoveries, ibid. Orihe improvemeot of 
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' our kaowledge, ii, 247. Whether in syllogistn the medids terminal 
may not be better placed, u, 248. May be abaitt parcicalan, ibid. . 

T. ^ 

TASTK and smelb, their modes, i» 221. 

Teitimony, how ie le«senft it» force, ii. 28 1« 

Thinking, i, 329. Modes of thinking, ibid. Men's ordinary way of 
thinking, ii, 144. An operation of the aoal, i, 108. Without me- 
mory, useless, i. 112. 

Time, what, i, I90« Not the measure of motion, i, 193. Time and 
place, distinguishable ^rtions of infinite duration and expansion, i, 
201. Twofold, 2» 202. Denomiaattons from time are relatiTea^ 
i. 328. . ' . 

Toleration, necessary in our state of knowledge, ii, 227. 

Tradition, the older, the less credible, ti, 2S1, 237* 

Trifling propositions, it, 178. Discourses, ti, 184, 186. 

Truth, what,ii, 144, 145, 148. Of thought, iL 144, Of words, ibid. 
Verbal and real ii. 148. Moral, ibid. Metaphysical, i, 149 Ge- 
neral, seldom apprehended but in words, ibid. In what it consists, 
ii, 145. Love of it necessary, ii, 263. How we may know we love 
it, ibid. 

u. 

VACUUM possible, i, 179. Motion proves a vacnum, ibid. We have 

an idea of it, i, 136. 
Variety in men's pursuits accounted for, i. 267. 
Virtue, what in r^tity, i, 76. What, in its common application, i, 70. 

Is preferable under a bare possibitity of a future state, i, 279. How 

taken,!, 76. 
Vice lies in wi<ong measures of good, ii, 282. 
Understanding, what,i, 229. Like a dark room, i, 165. When rightly 

used, i, 135. Three sorts of perception in the understanding, i. 
'S39. Wholly passive in the reception of simple ideas, i, 118. Un* 

easiness alone determines the will to a new action, i, 2^0. Why it 

determines the will, i, *i^^. Causes of it, i, 27o. 
Unity, an idea both of sensation and reflection, i. 155. Suggested by 

every thing, i. 208- 
Universality is only in signs, i. 435. 
Universais, how made,! i69. 
Volition, what, i. 239, 243, 250. Better known by reflection than 

words, i. 251. 
Voluntary, what, i, 239, 241, 249. 

w. 

WHAT is, is; not universally assented to, i. 46. 

Where and when, i, 203. 

Whole and part, not innate ideas, i, 85. 

WHl, what, 1, 239, 244. What determines the will, i, 250. Often 
confounded with desire, i, 251. Is conversant only about our own 
actions, ibid. Terminates in th^m, i, 258. Is determined by tb« 
greatest present removeable uneasiness, ibid. 

Wit and judi;ement, wherein different, i, 158. 

Words, an ill use of words one great hindrance of knowledge, ii, 130. 
Abuse of words, il, 54. Sects introduce words without {signification, 
ii, 35. The schools have coined multitudes of insignificant words. 
Ibid.' And rendered others obscure, ii. 37. Often used without sig- 
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ficatioD, ii. 35. And why, ii. 30. Inconstancy in their me, and 
almse of words, ibid. Obspurity, an abuse of words, il. 37. Tak- 
ing them for things, an abuse of words, ii. 41. Who most liable to 
this abuse of words, ibid. This abuse of words is a cause of obsti' 
nacy in error, ii. 43. Making them stand for real essences wbicli 
we know not, is an abuse of words, ii. 44. The suppositioa 
pf their eertaip evident signification, an ..abuse of words, ii, 44. 
Use of words is, 1- To Communicate ideas. 2» With iiuickaesa. 
3* To convey knowledge, ii. 49. How they fail in ali these, ibid, 
How to subscances, ii. 51. How in modes •nd relations, ibid. Mis- 
use of words, a great cause of error, ii, 54. Of obstinacy, ibid 
And of wrangling, ii- 55> Signify one thing in inquiries, and aoo' 
ther in disputes, ibid. The meaning of words is made known in 
simple ideas by shewing, ii, 39. In mixed modes by defining, ii, 60. 
In substances by shewing and defining too; ii, 62-*64. The ill coo* 
sequence of learning words firstt and their meaning afterwards, ii, 
€4. No shame to ask men the meaning of their words, where tbey 
are doubtful, ii, 66. Are to be used eonstantiy in the same sense, 
ii, 67. Of else to be explained where the context determines it opt, 
ibid. ' How made general, i, 424. Signifying insensible things (le- 
rived from names of sensible ideas* i, 425. Have no natural sigoi* 
fication, i, 4^6. But by imposition, i. 45o. Stand immediately ioif 
the ideas of the speaker, i. 426. Yet with a double reference. 
(1.) To the ideas in the hearer's mind, i. 428. (2.) To the reality of 
things, i* 429. Apt by custom to excite ideas, ibid. Often use4 
without signification, ibid. Most general, i« 430* Why some words 
of one language cannot be translated into those of another, u 460. 
Why I have been sb large on words, i. 46.'). New words, or in new 
significations, are cautiously to be used, i. 497 Civil use of wordsi 
ii. 20. Philosophical use of words, ibid. Are very different, ii. 28. 
Misa their end when they excite not in the hearer the same idea as 
in the mind of the speaker, ii. 21. What words are most doubttul, 
and why, ibid. What unintelligible, ibid. Are fitted to the use of 
common life, ii* So. Not translatable^ i. 460* 

Worship, not an innate idea, i, 85. 

Wrangle, when we wrangle about words ii, lnQ, 

Writings, ancient, why hardly to be precisely understood, ii, 38*. 
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A. 

AIR, its nature and properties^ S94; 
AnimaK how divided, i09. 

Anticipation, or first conceiveJ opinions, hinder knowledge, 549* 
Aristotle's rhetoric coaimended, dd^. 
Assent; hoir It mHybB rightly given, 3.^8. 
AsK)ciatic>n of ideas, a disease of the understandings ^66, ^is 
•7- u rn I how to prevent and cure it, ibidi 
Atm ispfaere, its nature and extent, 3d4« 
Attraction of bodies* 388. 
■ ' " • " '■■■ — ' whether explicabll^, ibid. 
Atwood (William), 382. 

B. 

BACON (brd) his history of Henry VII, 384. 
Baudrand, his* dictionary commended, S85L 
Bayle's dietionary commended, ibid* 
Belief, what it is, 41 o. 

Bergeron (Peter) his collection of voyages, 389. 
Bonier, his memoirs of the Gracnd Mogul commended^ ibid* 
Blood, the circulation of it 403 
Bodies* luminous, pellucid, and opake, 404. 
BoileaUi his translation of Looginus commended, 381. 
Bottom of a question should be sought for, 372« 
Bracton, that author commended, 382. 
Bfady commended, ibid. 
Brown, his travels commended, 983; 
Bruyere, his Characters, a fine piece of painting, 384* 
Burnet, bishop of Saruro, his history of the Reformation commended^ 
ibid* 

G. 

CJ9^SAR,bis Commenlaries, 381. 

Calepin, his dictionary commended, 38^. 

Camden, his Britannia commended, 385. 

Cange, (Charles du) his Giossarium Mediie et Infinss Latinitatii coifed 

mended, 385. 
Cannon bullet, how long it would be in coming from the sun to the 

earth, S9&. 
Cenrantesi bis Don Quixote, 385, 

VOL. II. 3 L 
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Chillio^worth, his eulogium, S8l. 

Chronoloi>y, books that treat of it, 384» 

Common ptace book, Mr. Locke's new method of making one 4n,&fr. 

Cdminet, (Philip de) hit memoirs recommended, 384. 

Coke, (lord) his second Institutes commended, 382. 

Cooper* bis dicdonaiy commended, 38if. 

DAMPIER, his voyaf es commended, 883. 

Daniel, his history commended, 384. 

Despondency of attaining knowledge, a great hindrance to die Buady 

863 
Dictionaries, how necessary, 385. 
.. the best of them mentioned, ibid. 

Desnitoriness often misleads the understanding, 386, 
Distinction, how it differs from division, 354. 
. how the undersunding is improved by a right use of it, 

ibid. 

E. 
£THICS» the Gospel a sufficient system thereof, 38 1. 

FALLACIES, how the understanding is misguided by them, 368. 

Fleta, 382. 

Fundamentid truths, the mind should chiefly apply itself to tpem, 37K 

G. 

GAGE, (Thomas) his travels commended, 383. 

Gentleman, what studies more immediately belong to bis callii^ 37§* 

...^ — what books he ought to read, 380, &c. 

Geography, books that treat of it, 383. 

H« 

HACKLUT, his collection of voyages commended, 383. 

Haste, when too great, often misleads the understanding, 965. 

HelvicttS, his chronology commended, 384. 

HenniDgham,or rather Hangbam, (sir Ralph de) 382. 

Herb<>rt of Cherbury, (Edward, lord) his life of Henry VIII. com- 
mended. 384. 

Heylin, his Cosmography mentioned, ."^83. 

History, books that treat of general, 382, and of the history of pertt.^ 
cular countries, 384, 

Hoffman, his dictionary, coromepded, 385. 

Horace, ibid. 

Howell, his history of the world recommended,. 383. 

Huygens, his Cosmotheoros commended, 392. 

IDENTITY, the author's opinion of it defended, 289, &«. 
Ignorance, not so bad as groundless assurance, 361 • 
— , ■ ■■ — how it should be removed ibid. , 
Indifferency, for all truth should be cherished, 329. 

the ill consequences of the want of itr 359* 

Juvenal commended, 884. 

K. 
KNOWLEDGE, wherein it consbis, 379. 

.^ — ,.. the extent of it, cannot exceed the extent of - eur 

ideas, ibid. 
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TH£ INDilX. 

L. 
LITTLETON, his dictionary commended, 385. 
Ltoyd,' hi9 dictionary, ibid. 

M. ' 

MARIANA, hifl history of Spain commended, 384. 

Mathematics, the usefulnei^s of studying them, S^9. 

Melvil (James), bis memoirs commended, 384. 

Metiils, several sorts of them, 909. 

Meteors, 396. 

Minerals, are vejsetabJes, 400. 

Modus tenendi Parliamentum, 382. 

Moil (Herman), his geography commended, 383* 

Morality, the best hooks that treat of it, 381. 

Moreriy his historical dictionary commended, 385. 

o. 

OBSERVATION, very useful to improve knowledge^ 3321. 
Opinion, no one should be wished to be true, 328-30. 

P. 
PAXTON, his Civil Polity commended, 382.' 
Partiality in studies, 340. 
M it misleads the understanding, 341. 

Parts, or abilities, their difference, 311. 

— ~ may be improved by a due conduct of the understanding, ibid. 
Persi us commended, 384. 

Perseverance in study, necessary to knowledge, 362. 
Pemooal identity, the author's opinion of it defended, 289, &c. 
Perspicuity in speaking, ^herein it consists, 380. 
> and how to obtain it, ibid. 

Petavius, his Chronology commended, 384. 
Petyt, his Rights of the Commons of England, commended, 382* 
Plants, their several sorts, nourishment and propagation, 40O, 
Politics, contain two parts, 381. 

Practice, or exercise of the mind, should not be beyond its strength, 
350. 

■ the understanding is improved by it, 316. 
Prejudices, every one should find out and get rid of bis own, 327. 
Presumption, a great hindrance to the understanding, S65» 
Principles, when wrong, are very prejudicial, 318, &c. 

■ ■ - we should carefully examine our own, 329, &c. 

— >— the usefulness of intermediate principles, 340. 

Puffendorf his writings, commended, 382, 
Purchas, his collection of voyages, commended, 383. 
Pyrard, his voyages commended, ibid. 

Q- 

QUESTION, should be rightly stated before arguments are used, ^69* 
Quintilian, his Institutiones commended, 381*' 

R. V 

RALEIGH (Sir Walter), his History of the World, 383* 
Reading, how the mind should be conducted in, 338. 

■ ■ ■ ■ its end, 380. 

Heasoning, several defects therein mentioned, 311, &€• 

' ." — how it should be improved, 314. 
Religion, it tencerns all roanjLind to nderstand it rightly, 325. 
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Itesignatfon, or flexibleneH, often otistructs knowlodge* 949^ 

Rocneftiucault (duke o?\ bU nemairii, 384* 

Roe (Sir Thomas)* his voyage, 383. 

Rushworth, his historical collections eotnmeailed. 584. 

s. 

SAG A {ID, his voyage mentioned^ 363. 

Sandys (Georire), bis Voya((e», ibid. 

Scaliger de Emendatione Tenaporum, 9g4- 

Sedler, his Rights of the Kingdom commended, 582. 

Selden, his Titles of Honour commended, 38^ 

Sidney (Algernon), hu Discourses concerning Goyeromeot 3tl« 

Skinner, his Lexicon commended, 385. 

Society (civil> books that treat of tha ri^e and nature gf civil 4<keictfV 

88 r2. 

Spelman, his Glossary commended, SS^. 

State tracts, two collections o/ them commended, 38SL 

Stephens (Robert), his Thesaurus Linguae Luting comtnended, svs. 

Stones are real Tegetables, 40 >. 

Strauchius, his Cbrouology commended, 384. 

T. 
TALL£NT*a Tables of Chronology » recommencfedy 384. 
Terence. 881. 

Theveqot, his collection of Voyai^es. 393. 
Theology, should be studied by all men, 54o. 
Thuanus. bis History of hr& own Times commended^ 584- 
Tillotsoni archbishop of Canterbury, hiselogium, 380. 
Transferring of thoughts not easily attained, 373. 
— — — causes of the difficulty of doing i|, S74. 

■ ' ■ ■ how this difficulty may be overcome, 377. 

Travels, books of Travels and voyages commended. 383. 
TuUy/his bookj de Oratore & de Officiis commended, 384« 
Tyrrel (James), bis History of England commended; 382. 

V. 
Vegetables, ao acconnt of them, 400. 
Understanding of man> t(s operations* 380' 

«— how it may be improved, 31«, 380« 

,.,— — ■ , — y^ man's last resort to it for conduct, S09« 

to bfl improved by practice and habit, 3lfi*. 

I wherein the last judgoi^nt qf it consists, 334,. ((c^ 

Universality of knowledgeii bow it should ba pursued, 33$« 

Vossius (Gerhard John), his EtycQQiogicum Linguss Latios&i eommaa^ 

ed, 685. 
Voyages, see Travels. 

w. 

WANDEIUNO* ire should endeavour to keep our minds from ft« H^ 

Whear. hia Methodus legondi Hidtorias commeuded, 883. 
Words, t>hould not be used without a fixcii sense, 351. 

Y. 

YEAR, made by tba revolution of the earth about ih« tlUN ^S^ 




Tuc; c;nd. 
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